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FOREWORD 


SHORTLY after the close of World War II India dropped 
the trappings of colonial status and became a sovereign nation 
in her own right. About the same time, another political struc- 
ture had just come into being — the United Nations. Each of 
these entities — India and the United Nations — was a “develop- 
ing^’ phenomenon. What would the future hold for each ? 
Would India with its teeming millions, its immense cultural 
wealth, and its modern technological lag, be able to take its 
rightful place in the community of nations? Would the fledgling 
United Nations be able to surmount the strains of national 
rivalries, economic dislocations, and threats to peace, and 
develop into a stable and effective world government? 

The fate of the United Nations would depend upon the way 
in which it was regarded and used by the individual nations. 
In the late 1940s and early 1950s there were serious questions 
ail over the globe regarding the viability of this new experi- 
ment in international government. The magnitude of world 
problems, and the deadly necessity of avoiding another global 
war, were considerations which made it mandatory that the 
United Nations be accorded every opportunity to succeed. 

The fate of India would depend largely upon two factors. 
One would be the quality of her own leadership in tackling the 
problems of development at home and of relations with 
neighbouring and distant nations. The other factor would be 
the attitude of other nations, including the United Nations, in 
reaction to India’s policies and problems. 

The present book by Mr Rai Chamling is a depth study of 
India’s problems as affected by the existence and policies of the 
United Nations. The fact that both India and the United 
Nations were experiencing their formative years together 
perhaps induced a bond of understanding and cooperation 
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beneficial to each, strained as some of the relations might 
appear to be at certain junctures. Mr Rai Chamling’s research 
goes far towards providing insights for a better appreciation and 
perspective of Indian foreign relations in the years 1947-1952. 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, USA 


Robert Karsch 
Professor of Political Science 
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PREFACE 


THE dissertation, ‘^‘India and the United Nations: 1947-52”, 
is to probe into the facts which influenced the policy-making 
in foreign affairs during the formative period of independent 
India. Inheriting the legacy of a colonial rule India was 
groping her way in international politics. Her national interest 
was determined by Britain so far as delineation of her boun- 
dary and the organization of defence were concerned. India’s 
economy was a near appendage of the larger imperial interest 
of Britain. The administration was fashioned in British image 
and the bureaucracy functioned in a spirit of either resistance 
to the new outlook or a band of cynical superiors only toler- 
ating a group of amateur political leaders. The country was 
divided and relation with the newly created State of Pakistan 
was far from friendly. Internal administration was faced with 
major political decision in connexion with the hundreds of 
princely States also which had neither the power of becoming 
independent States nor the leaders of new India were in a 
mood to allow them to take such decision. 

In considering the Indian approach in her policy-making, 
especially during her infancy, the facts of existing world organ- 
ization become more formative. The Principles and Purposes 
of the Charter of the United Nations and also the details were 
not only readily acceptable to the builders of modern India 
but it was found that an identity of outlook already existed. 
Chapter 1 of the dissertation thus deals with this Identity of 
Outlook between India and the United Nations Organization. 
Chapter 2, Peace and Kational Reconstruction, gives a descriptive 
account of India’s economic problem and her major interest in 
national reconstruction. Her insistence on a peaceful inter- 
national condition could be appreciated. Chapter 3, U.JV. 
and Economic Aid, deals with the question of India’s insistence 
on U.N. assistance for economic development. Chapter 4, A 
Cold War Departure, expounds India’s political motivation in 
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international tension and deals with the problems she had to 
face in formulating an independent policy on the one hand, 
and supporting the U.N. on the other. In Chapter 5, U.J^. in 
Action and Indians RolCy some major international disputes have 
been discussed with a view to showing India’s active reliance on 
the U.N. peace-keeping machineries. In discussing international 
disputes India like any other sovereign State had to be careful 
to safeguard her national interest even when she was working 
hand in hand with an international organization. Her policy- 
making was in keeping with the fundamental concept of 
national interest and this has been e-vplained in Chapter 6, 
International Disputes and India's National Interests. Lastly, 
Chapter 7, Human Rights, deals with an apparently non- 
political U.N. sphere of action, i.e., the human rights. In 
shaping the world into a better place to live in for all, irrespec- 
tive of race, religion, etc., the Convention on Human Rights 
could play a decisively major role. India had all along been 
a champion of human rights and her foreign policy formula- 
tion was very much influenced by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. In the concluding Chapter 8, the impact of 
the United Nations on the qualitative absorption of the U.N. 
ideals by India has been discussed. This dissertation is not 
meant to be a descriptive account of India’s policy towards the 
U.N. but an analytical review of India’s foreign policy-making 
vih-a-vis the existence of the United Nations. 


University of North Bengal 
April 13, 1978 


Dhiraj R. Chamling 
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1 

IDENTITY OF OUTLOOK 

INDIA, emerging as an independent sovereign State, 
solemnly nndciiook n common approach along with the 
United Nations Organisation in the solution of several issues 
that the world faced at the aftermath of World War II. This, 
in a way, followed from the inexorable logic of the fact of the 
extent to which India, as an original member of the world 'body, 
placed her faith and reliance upon the sanctity of the Princi- 
ples and Purposes of the Charter of the United Nations, though 
shaken at times by the decisions of the principal organs of the 
world organisation upon questions wherein the national self- 
interests of India were directly involved. In September, 1916, 
when the Indians, for the first time, had an active participation 
in the affairs of the country. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
then Prime Minister, declared that India’s attitude towards the 
United Nations Organisation would be that of “. . . whole- 
hearted cooperation and unreserved adherence, both in spirit 
and letter, to the Charter governing it”.’ The overall popular 
opinion in India had remained optimistic that in spite of its 
many weaknesses and failings, the United Nations stood for 
something that was good and should bo supported at all cost. 
At no time had criticism of the working of the United Nations 
reached the level of fundamental opposition to it. It had been 
this confidence in the inherent strength of the United Nations 
that added to the initiative of India in referring to it even 
questions in which not only her own vital interests but also the 
basic tenets of her foreign policy were at stake, such as the 
cases of the struggle for Indonesian independence, the Kashmir 
question, and the treatment of persons of Indian origin in 
South Africa. In some other situations, being fully aware of 
the adverse consequences of the fact that even the precincts of 
Lake Success had not proved invulnerable to the game of 
power-politics India looked for U.N. action. Again, whenever 
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India went to accept the provisions of the U.N. with no reser- 
vations whatsoever, she actually acted as a signatory to the 
instruments taking the same not only for a unique phenomenon 
in the annals of International Law but also for an unequivocal 
declaration in the cause of humanity itself, i.e., the enlarge- 
ment of human freedom. India had patiently been striving for 
it ever since the late twenties of this century as adequately 
corroborated by the number of resolutions adopted by the 
Indian National Congress in the pre-independence era. The 
truth lies in that the foreign policy India pursued at the 
attainment of her sovereign character had been an outgrowth 
of the past way of thinking of the people of the country and 
the past declarations of their own leaders while India was on 
the threshold of developing her focus upon the structure of the 
international organisation and was anticipating, though in a 
vague manner, in some instances, for the shape of things to 
come. Thus, once more, the body of doctrines and political 
philosophy that the framers of the San Francisco Charter ex- 
pressly codified in 1945 were not a novel experience especially 
on the part of the Indian people as the bulk of those philosophi- ' 
cal doctrines based upon the canons of justice and morality had 
already been, in one way or the other, zealously advocated 
and sought to be revived and extended by India through the 
medium of her various internal and external activities. More- 
over, the attitude of the present Indian Government towards 
the United Nations was, to a great extent, influenced by what 
the Indian people thought about the League of Nations. 

Mutual Affirmation 

Hence, what the United Nations Charter performed was to 
endorse fully, and further perpetuate the chosen ideals and 
traditional virtues that India, on her own, cherished and cham- 
pioned not merely in the better part of her colonial existence 
alone but throughout the course of her enriched past. The 
universality of Indian thought was at long last recognised and 
Oriental Philosophy was accorded a fresh interpretation at the 
hands of the framers of the Charter. The genesis of the ideal 
of Universal Brotherhood and Morality which constituted the 
cornerstone of the U.N. edifice was reared and professed in 
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India beginning with prc-historic times as one of the outstand- 
ing aspirations of national life summarised in the maxim of 
“ Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam”. India’s acceptance of the Char- 
ter was to indirectly rcaflirm a major phase of her own long- 
term policies and democratic values and to rcdedicate her his- 
torical forces for the international cause that had gone beyond 
the frontiers centuries ago. In the process, she incorporated 
the guideline of the United Nations and made it a way of her 
life with the introduction of the concept of Fundamental 
Rights and the Directive Principles of State Policy as being the 
crowning points of her Republican Constitution of 1950. The 
Preamble to the United Nations Charter lays down that “the 
Peoples of the United Nations” were determined “to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small” and “to establish conditions 
under which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be main- 
tained”. They have further resolved, in order to realise those 
ends, “to practise tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours”, and “to unite our strength to 
maintain international peace and security”, and “to ensure, 
by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in the common in- 
terest”, and “to employ international machinery for the pro- 
motion of the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples”. Again, Article 1 (1) of the UlN. Charter embodies, 
as the Purposes of the United Nations, “ to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security, and to that end : to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and I'emoval of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful 
means, and in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace”. The other purpose of the United Nations Article I 
(2) is “to develop friendly relations among nations based on res- 
pect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to strengthen 
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universal peace”. A closer analysis of the above exposition 
supplies with the fact that coming next only to Christian Ethics 
and European Liberalism, the revelations occurred to the West 
through the writings of scholars like Max Muller, Swami 
Vivekananda and Rabindra Nath Tagore, made it possible for 
Indian discourses innocently to have a place in the U.N. scheme 
of things especially in the field of UNESCO. At the same time, 
the wide popularity and hold that the Pacifism of Mahatma 
Gandhi could acquire on the Occidental mind went a long 
way in providing even a subconscious inclination towards the 
enhancement of the good things of life, especially the tenets of 
Ahimsa and Satyagraha that won universal approbation. Thus, 
the international affiliation of Buddhism as well as the mission 
of Ashoka, in essence, could not eventually be ignored. The 
inherent affinity of the principle of “Panch Sheel” as subsequ- 
ently developed by India too, was readily traceable to the 
above basic features of the United Nations. 

The Charter and the Constitution 

The 1950 Constitution of India adequately reflects its at- 
tunement with the fundamental U.N. values as enshrined in 
the Preamble to the Charter when it, in its own Preamble, 
declares that, '‘The People of India” had solemnly resolved “to 
secure to all its citizens: Justice, social, economic and political; 
Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 
Equality of status and opportunity; and to promote among 
them all Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity of the Nation ”. 2 Therefore, the U.N.^ Charter and 
the Indian Constitution have a common source — the common 
man wherever he might be and both of them cherished the 
same basic objectives, i.e., again, the achievement and realisa- 
tion of justice, liberty, equality, fraternity and structural unity. 
Furthermore, the framers of the Constitution sincerely sought 
to bring about a national translation of the Human Rights 
provisions of the U.N. Charter whenever they made a declara- 
tion of the Fundamental Rights in Part III of the Constitution, 
the raison d’etre being, in one way, the significance attached 
to the individual in the philosophy of the State, corresponding 
to the recognition made under the law of the United Nations. 
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The State, under Articles Id to 35, guarantees to its citizens, 
the Right to Equality, Right to Freedom, Right against Exploi- 
tation, Right to Freedom of Religion, Cultural and Educational 
Rights, Right to Property and Right to Constitutional Reme- 
dies with their multiple implications which only come within 
the larger context of the U.K. Universal Declaration of l-Iumah 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, passed by the General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948. India, with her ancient tenets 
of wisdom and tolerance, has seldom been di>cotiraged by the 
fact that ihsre Rights are honoured more in violation than in 
observance. The Declaration, inter alia, under Articles 18 and 
19, unequivocally confirms the preservation and furtherance 
of certain ultimate human values that the Constitution has 
accepted as primary and without which a sustained and normal 
human life is not feasible. This applies so much so that this 
Section of the Fundamental Rights is not to be suspended even 
in a State of Emergency, as the Draft Convent on Human 
Rights proposes to bring about. “Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, cither 
alone or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance.. ..Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and rcgardlcs of frontiers”.'^ This 
proved to be a foregone conclusion since the two documents 
traced the origins of the development of the respective Rights 
to the philosophy of the French Revolution and the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man 11789) which, in its turn, had influ- 
enced the course of the Bill of Rights of the United States of 
America. In fact, the Nehru Era represents the best preserva- 
tion of Human Rights in India though the same had to be 
shelved sometimes according to the demands of political expedi- 
ency. It may be recalled that while sponsoring the resolution 
on objectives of the Constitution in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, Nehru paid a tribute to all the three major revolutions of 
• modern history — French, American and Russian: “Because this 
is a Constituent Assembly, think also of the various Constitituent 
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Assemblies that have gone before, of what took place at 
the making of the great American nation, when the fathers 
of that nation met and fashioned out a constitution which has 
stood the test of these many years — more than a century and a 
half — and of the great nation which has been built up on the 
basis of that constitution”/ 

Directive Principles of Stale Policy 

Again, the Directive Principles of State Policy in Part IV 
of the Constitution, though not justiciable, are yet considered 
fundamental in the governance of the country and under Arti- 
cles 36 to 51 goto evaluate the spirit of the Charter, while 
representing the theme of the Constitution itself. The general 
duty of the State as defined in Article 38 stipulates that “The 
State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people by 
securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life”.® Not satisfied with laying 
down this basic principle, the framers have worked it out 
by specifically prescribing certain principles of policy to be 
followed by the State under Article 39; “The State shall, in 
particular, direct its policy towards securing: (a) that the citi- 
zens, men and women equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood; (b) that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are so distributed as best 
to subserve the common good; (c) that the operation of the 
economic system does not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common detriment: (d) that 
there is equal pay for equal work for both men and women; 
(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and women, 
and the tender age of children are not abused and that citizens 
are not forced by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength; (f ) that childhood and youth 
are protected against exploitation and against moral and 
material abandonment”.® That the economic policy of India 
contemplating a socialistic pattern of society was envisaged in 
the Directives is an established fact. It could be equally seen 
having its close co-ordination and affinity with the provisions 
of the U.N. Charter. Under Chapter IX (International 
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Economic and Social Cooperation), Article 55, it is laid down 
that: ‘ With a view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: (a) higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; (b) solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and international cultural and 
educational cooperation; and (c) universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion”. 
The above statement which broadly represents the economic 
attitude of the United Nations stands conspicuous by its in- 
herent sympathy and understanding for the Indian catise 
besides that of the others, and on the background of which 
India was going to construct her own policies. 

Economic Collaboration 

Both the United Nations and India were determined to 
fight for the freedom, not only of the nations, of not even a 
section of the people, but for the freedom of the common man 
everywhere for only there lay the remedy for a lasting peace. 
In this way of general welfare, the two would attain their 
common goal and fundamental vitality as a sovereign demo- 
cratic republic and an international organisation respectively. 
If human rights were to be promoted as the sheet-anchor of a 
stable world community, it were the human economic rights 
that remained as the most outstanding and in need of a 
permanent guarantee. To begin with, it was in the field of 
International Economics that the mutual cooperation between 
the United Nations and India was understood to be the more 
harmonious when they would come to assist each other in the 
fulfilment of the ideal of a welfare institution and a welfare 
State at the same time. The two believed in the overall realisa- 
tion of the "minimization of suffering and the maximization of 
happiness — human” as Professor Linus Pauling phrased it in 
the course of Azad Memorial Lectures, 1967, in New Delhi. It 
being the supreme urge that the Twentieth Century had put 
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forward, both of them could abide by and appreciate, at. least 
in principle if not always in practice, identical socio-economic 
virtues and values in the process of carrying out the mission 
towards the ultimate emancipation of Humanity. The faculties 
were to be cultivated to the extent of bringing out what was 
best there latent in an individual, the gap between the haves 
and the have-nots had to be narrowed down and the exploita- 
tion of man by man terminated in the task of reconstructing the 
world as a whole in the post-war period. In this larger pro- 
gramme of the U.N.O. India invariably came to find her share 
out of her own accord as she happened to be laying down one 
at home which could only be expected of any national or inter- 
national organisation in the aftermath of a global war. And 
this has certainly gone a long way in the evolution of the new 
International Economic Order. Both India and the United 
Nations, again, recognised the intrinsic worth of the truth that 
modern Capitalism had to modify itself further in order to 
infuse some radical innovations of social security into its 
organism so that it might be made adaptable to the demands 
of the times. The same could be said of Socialism that had to 
transform itself so that the twin systems could be oriented 
nearer the goal of the upliftment of the Man. Moreover, the 
Indians were bred in ancient liberal tradition like that of the 
“Loka Hita” and at the same time the intelligentsia was deeply 
influenced by the fineries of the European socio-economic 
theories as that ofjohn Stuart Mill and Lord J.M. Keynes. 
This was preceded by the impact of the Industrial Revolution 
that left a durable economic relationship of India, with the 
West. When it could be said that the United Nations, at least 
at its formative stage, was but a European institution, the 
problems were no. longer European alone- and it had to reflect 
the Asian image as well.' If the world had -’been made safe for 
democracy, it was yet to be made safer for economic 
democracy. 

Foreign Policy 

To return to the Directive Principles of State Policy. 
Regarding the external affairs of the Indian Union, it is laid 
down in Article 51' that “the State shall endeavour to (a) 
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promote international peace and security; (b) maintain just 
and honourable relations between nations; (c) foster respect 
for international law and treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another; and (d) encourage settle- 
ment of international disputes by arbitration”.’ Broadly 
speaking, these constitute the objectives of the United Nations 
Organisation as contained in the Preamble. Thus the U.N, 
Charter inspired the fathers of the Constitution and was 
accorded due respect and consideration in the making of the 
same. The restatement was to follow inevitably as both the 
instruments were entailed by similar motivations and were 
directed towards the same line. Besides, notwithstanding the 
obligations under the Charter, the Indian Constituent Assembly 
intended to enstire at home that in its working, the Constitu- 
tion may not deviate from but be subservient to the main 
current of world tendency as epitomized in the general policy 
of the United Nations, of which India was a member. Hence 
it can be oltscrvcd that the Constitution of India bears clear 
impressions of the Charter and vice versa. As such, through 
the incorporation of common ideals in the U.N. Charter and 
the Constitution of India, 1950, India and the United Nations 
discovered frc.sh fields of collaboration not only in the formal re- 
lationship of a member to an association but in something more 
than that. Even though there was no direct and deliberate 
nationalist Indian participation in the framing of the Charter, 
the two adopted the common ideology independent of each 
other. It was that the Charter bore not merely a reflection of the 
basic ingredients of Indian foreign policy, but the embodiment 
of the same in many respects while their identity on various 
aspects of international life was an tmdcniablc factor leading 
to a common stand in the sphere of world problems. It was 
feasible for them to go together in most of the cases. While 
one was on the way to do something for its own sake, very 
often it involuntarily turned out to do something for the 
other as well that was only natural when the two owed each 
other in several commitments. The exposition of the cause of 
the United Nations inadvertently involved the furtherance of 
the cause , of the Indian attitude. Indubitably, this intrinsic 
functional oneness on their part was traceable to the very 
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original concept of the fundamental unity of mankind from 
v/hich flowed the sources of the two inasmuch as the core of 
Indian foreign policy comparatively was nearest in harmony 
with the appeal of the text of the Charter and U.N. policies 
for both were laid on almost the same foundations. The 
Eastern Economist (New Delhi) wrote on the event of the 
inauguration of the Republic of India: 

“And it is the substance which matters and not small techni- 
calities. There is always a difference between the substance 
and the form, and, so long as the form does not distort the 
substance, the difference is not a \utal thing. In the great 
Charter of the United Nations as finally adopted at San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945, it was again the peoples of the 
United Nations — not their Governments — that resolved to 
accomplish its great aims. That, too, was the truth, although 
there were not all democratic Governments that signed the 
deed. The test by which the issue should be judged is whether 
there is ground for believing that the people’s will is clearly 
reflected in the deed dratvn up in their name. There is no 
doubt that this condition is satisfied by the Charter of the 
United Nations; equally there is no doubt that it is satisfied in 
the Constitution which on the 26th January came into force”.® 

Absorption of Force 

For India the United Nations helped to serve as a sounding 
platform wherefrom she could make her presence felt in order 
to gain international stature and also to make her experiment 
of non-alignment further intelligible to the Western Powers 
through the dynamism of the Charter. The fact that the 
United Nations as a champion of ultimate human values and 
individual liberty endeavoured to absorb all the progressive 
forces of the time could equally be established from the Indian 
angle, too, that a good deal of outstanding Indian ideas and 
convictions formed an inalienable part of the general trend of 
world opinion of the period. The U.N.O. was deemed to have 
been erected not only on the ashes of its predecessor but more 
so upon the hopes and aspirations of Humanity twice ravaged 
by the holocaust of war. Thus the emergent United Nations 
made it a task to attract and capture the then prevailing mood 
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and thinking of the people of the world which apparently 
centred, around a guarantee towards future security and the 
Right of Self-Determination. If no theory is ever intelligible 
save in the context of its time, it is obviously so in the case of 
an international treaty. Therefore, the framing of the Charter 
alone was evident of the respect accorded to world verdict not 
only in the political but in the socio-economic field as well, the 
latter being ignored by the League Covenant with subsequent 
lukewarm treatment. India’s contribution to the U.N., so far as 
this aspect is related, had undeniably been the most far-reach- 
ing when from the San Francisco Conference onwards India 
counted upon the significance of the socio-economic role that 
the U.N.O. was given to play in a nevv world and conse- 
quently presided over the creation of the Economic and 
Social Council. Afterwards, delivering the Inaugural Address 
at the Third Session of the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), held at Ootacamund 
(India) on June 1, 1948, Mr. Nehru said: “. . . . We have taken 
pan in your various Commissions, because we have felt that, 
quite apart from the political aspect of the United Nations, the 
economic aspect is at least as important, if not more impor- 
tant: indeed we cannot consider the one without the other. 
Politically wc have not met with great success so far, but I 
think that if we succeed in the economic field, that will affect 
the political (field) also”.® It was the Indian assertion that 
social injustice, and even more, economic injustice lay at the 
root of war in all times and climes (and so in a way redefined 
Aristotle’s Theory of Revolution). In the United Nations 
Conference on International Organisation, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, the leader of the Indian Delegation, reminded the 
nations of the existence of one great reality, one fundamental 
factor and one eternal vericty which all religions taught and 
which ought to be remembered by all. That was the dignity 
of the common man and the fundamental human rights of all 
being.s all over the world. Again, the evidence that the U.N.O. 
of late has proved to be much more useful to the world as a 
socio-economic institution rather than as a political one amply 
bears the testimony of India’s achievement in this realm. 
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Trusleeship System 

India’s role in the period under review could be said to 
have been mostly self-imposed. On her own, she felt it incum- 
bent upon her to take up the share of international respons- 
ibility as, in the long run, that would accrue to her own 
material advantage. Thus she came into closer contact with 
other States on her fjrivate initiative and willingly played 
different roles, ptarticularly that of a vehement critic of im- 
perialism and racialism. That India wanted the elimination of 
domination over subject people everywhere and its replace- 
ment by the guardianship of the U.N.O., wherever deemed 
desirable, is construed from the ensuing lines in connexion 
with the question of the Disposition of the former Italian 
colonies: 

“The third proposal, submitted by India, and supported in 
general terms by Pakistan, the Philippines and Burma, called 
for direct United Nations administration of Libya and Somali- 
land under international trusteeship for a period of ten to 
twenty years, with terms to be drafted by the trusteeship and 
administrative committees of the (General) Assembly, and the 
dispatch of a special commission to Eritrea to determine the 
actual wishes of the population of that area in regard to in- 
corporation into Ethiopia”. 

According to the Indian opinion, should there be any 
trusteeship, it had to be international in composition when the 
ultimate goal of the people was to be the attainment of 
complete independence. India envisaged the extension of the 
functions and jurisdiction of the U.N.O. in that if the single- 
power trusteeship was to give way to the benign caretaking 
of any other body the best suited was none other than the 
world organisation to the time the people gained maturity for 
self-government. It had been her consistent view that in all 
the trusteeship agreements entered into under Chapter XII 
of the Charter, there should be a definite recognition that 
sovereignty resides in the people of a trust territory. Tlie per- 
tinency of her viewpoints were later confirmed by the General 
Assembly through necessary legislation. In the process, India 
was only going to bring about the fulfilment of the conditions 
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of International Trusteeship System as laid down in Article 76 
of the Charter, the basic objectives of which are but a corollary 
of the Purposes of the United Nations that include the pro- 
motion I of . . the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence . . Hence India threw her weight in favour 
of the emancipation of the millions of people whose only 
crime was that they were not as advanced as their rulers. 
India’s efforts for the upliftmont of the people of “non-self- 
governing territories” have been no less noteworthy. Had she 
not taken action under such circumstances, she would not have 
been living up to the ideals of the U.N.O. from which, again, 
she derived so much. 

Anli'Colonialism 

It is only clear from the above proposal that India reite- 
rated her attitude against Colonialism that she regarded as 
one of the prominent ctiuses of international conflicts. To her, 
these were the antagonistic forces that hindered the develop- 
ment of the world organisation. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
the Indian delegate, had unequivocally declared at the first 
session of the General Assembly in October 1946 that India 
regarded imperialism, political, economic and social, as being 
inconsistent with the principles and purposes of the U.N. 
Charter. So if India was fighting against colonialism as a 
matter of policy, it was also in vindication of the principles of 
the Charter. It is intelligible that through her stand on anti- 
imperialism, India went to help create an international 
atmosphere that would be found healthy for the progressive 
functioning of the U.N.O. as well as the tangible application 
of the Charter provisions to the widest possible extent. If any 
external force was acceptable to her, it was only that of the 
United Nations authority, as that force alone was not directed 
towards any kind of exploitation of the people concerned but 
towards their all-round welfare. Both the United Nations and 
India believed that the existence of colonialism negated the 
prevalence of peace and a solid foundation of international 
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security could not be laid unless and until colonialism was 
eliminated as a world force. If anti-colonialism formed a basic 
pillar of Indian policy, the U.N., on the other hand, had taken 
up Decolonisation as one of its pilot programmes, though 
inspired by different circumstances. This was so because both 
of them respected and responded to the radical demands of the 
age. A satisfactory fulfilment of the ideals contained in the 
Preamble to the Charter was not forthcoming vis-a-vis the 
tolerance of imperialism and racialism as the White Man’s 
Burden, and when it stood in the way of India’s firm adher- 
ence to the Charter. Thus it was the maiden venture in which 
India and the U.N.O. found it worthwhile to go ahead in 
unison and accord since they were bent upon uprooting the 
common evil in general interest. Actually, the U.N. decolo- 
nisation movement gained momentum considerably because of 
the presence of India as an active member. Hence, in the U.N. 
personality, India discovered a major medium wherefrom to 
give vent to her unflinching stand and cooperation which, 
again, came to form a part of the larger U.N. project. India, 
as she was firmly opposed to any form of colonialism, could 
not put up with Imperialism in any form, gross or subtle, 
visible or invisible. Originating in the national experience, 
her anti-colonialism was based upon the singular distrust of 
the West. Even at the risk of wounding the susceptibilities of 
her Western friends and at the cost of antagonizing Big 
Powers, she made her debut as a power which stood for 
wiping out colonialism from the lesser-developed areas of the 
world. “The dominant notes in Indian foreign policy during 
the period were a vigorous vocal stand against colonialism 
and racial discrimination and apathy towards and criticism 
of the great Powers for dividing the world into hostile blocs 
which were endangering world peace”.^^ India’s role in call- 
ing the Delhi Conference on Indonesia, her condemnation of 
Portuguese Colonialism and championing the cause of Malayan 
freedom along with her clear stand on the U.N. Trusteeship 
Territories adequately reflect her uncompromising attitude 
towards colonialism. That was a good record so far as it went, 
though some critics thought that Indian anti-colonialism, 
despite its exclusive character, had really been lopsided as her 
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approach to the satellite co\jntrics of Eastern Europe was 
adjudged deplorable. The late Prime Minister, Mr, Nehru, 
outlined the intrinsic behaviour of Indian anti-colonial policy 
when he remarked with a note of caution; “It was an astonish- 
ing thing that any country could still venture to cling to that 
doctrine of colonialism, whether by direct or indirect rule. 
After all that has happened, there is going to be no more 
objection to that, hut active objection, an active struggle 
against any and every form of colonialism in any part of the 
world”. 1 2 

Js''on-Self-Governivg T endnries 

India also emphasized international responsibility for the 
non-self-governing territories — the dependent territories out- 
side the trusteeship system. In one of the early meetings of the 
Fourth Committee of the United Nations General Assembly, 
the Indian delegate pointed out that these colonies were far 
more important in population and area than the trust terri- 
tories and he put forward the view that, in their administra- 
tion of these colonies, the colonial powers should be 
answerable to the United Nations in much the same way as 
the trustee powers were in regard to the trust territories. “The 
Indian view on the relations of the United Nations with 
dependent territories could be summed up as follows. As far 
as possible, United Nations organs must facilitate the extension 
of freedom in these territories, and where it is not possible to 
do so in the immediate future, the world organisation must 
exercise its responsibility to see that the welfare of subject 
peoples is not sacrificed in favour of the vested interests of the 
colonial and trustee powers”.*’ Before the proposal to consti- 
tute a special committee to deal with the non-self-governing 
territories took shape, the question of the application of the 
Trusteeship System to them had already been discussed. During 
the meeting of the sub-committee in the 1946 session of the 
General Assembly, India moved a resolution to the effect 
that a decision be demanded from the States administering 
territories under Chapter XT of the Charter as to whether or 
hot they would be willing to place any of these territories 
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under the International Trusteeship System. Referring to 
Article 77(c) of the Charter, which enables administering 
powers voluntarily to place non-self-governing territories 
under the system, the Indian delegate expressed the hope that 
this provision of the Charter would not be allowed to become 
a dead letter. But this resolution was ruled out of order by 
the Chairman as being outside the terms of reference of the 
sub-committee as laid down by the Fourth Committee. During 
the meeting of the Assembly’s Trusteeship Committee in 194-7 
India again moved a resolution with these provisions: 

. . WHEREAS the International Trusteeship System, in 
conformity with the high principles and purposes of the 
Charter, provides the surest and quickest means of enabling 
the peoples of the dependent territories to secure self-govern- 
ment or independence under the collective guidance and. 
supervision of the United Nations . . . THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY RESOLVES that Members of the United Nations 
responsible for the administration of such territories be 
requested to submit Trusteeship Agreements for all or some of 
such territories as are not ready for immediate self- 
government”, 

This resolution was opposed by the U.K., the U.S.A. and 
other Colonial Powers. They doubted whether the Trusteeship 
System, which was not firmly established in 1947, was superior 
to the Colonial System. They also considered that this resolu- 
tion cast a reflection on the Colonial Powers. During the dis- 
cussion the British delegates made long speeches expatiating 
upon the virtues of the British Colonial System. The resolu- 
tion, in a modified form, was however passed in the Fourth 
Committee, but did not obtain the required two-thirds 
majority in the plenary session of the Assembly. 

South-West Africa 

The exclusiveness with which India put up the cause of the 
subject peoples in the United Nations is also implicit in the 
following fact from the debate in the Trusteeship Council on 
November 4, 1946: 

Sir Maharaj Singh (India) . . . again strongly attacked 
the South African Government, describing its rule in S.W. 
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Africa as “Fascist’*, declaring that the intelligence of the 
natives was kept so low that the number of those “able to 
appreciate, the difference between incorporation and trustee- 
ship is infinitesimal’’^ alleging that the Union Government’s 
educational programme for the nauves “compares very un- 
favourably with what is being done bv the U.S S.R. for their 
Asiatic fellow-citizens or with other countries in Africa such as 
the West African tenitories and Uganda”, and referring to 
Field-Marshal Smuts’s “isolated position” with only the 
“regrettable support of the United Kingdom’*.’ '' 

India held definite views on the question of the United 
Nations role in trust territories and specifically on the functions 
and powers of the Trusteeship Council. India’s general 
approach had been based on the following considerations. At 
the outset, the United Nations must have the ultimate power 
to supervise the administration of the trust territories, and the 
administering powers should act only as the agents of the 
United Nations. Secondly, early steps should be taken to grant 
complete self-government to the people of the territories. 
Thirdly, no form of racial discrimination should be practised 
in the territories. Finally, the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of the Charter should be observed by the admin- 
istering powers in a broad and liberal spirit. As in the case of 
the Italian Colonies, India sought the termination of the South 
African mandate over South-West Africa at an early date for 
she believed that a misdirected mandatory administration 
would not prove the appropriate agency for the advancement 
of the cardinal principles of human rights of the people 
involved, as ensured by the Charter, when these rights were 
most vitally concerned with the future of the non-self-govern- 
ing and trust territories than with any other. On the 
contrary, these rights were being violated in that the resources 
of the territory were being exploited towards the promotion 
of the interests of the mandatory powers themselves, through 
the suppression of the paramountcy of the local requirements. 
In this, again, South Africa as a member was not living up to 
the ideals set forth in the U.N. Charter, while she had already 
defied the recommendations of the General Assembly in regard 
to racial discrimination. Therefore, only an international 
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trusteeship system would prove capable of guaranteeing the 
rights of the people leading to their final goal of self-govern- 
ment. “As such, India along with Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt and 
the Philippines submitted a draft in the plenary session of the 
General Assembly in 1952 that was adopted by 33 votes to 
none with 17 abstentions. This draft reasserted the Assembly’s 
position that the normal way of modifying the international 
status of the territory would be to place it under the inter- 
national trusteeship system by means of a trusteeship agree- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter”. ^®’When the Union of South Africa, unlike the other 
mandatory powers, refused to place the mandated territory of 
South-West Africa under the United Nations trusteeship 
system, India questioned the legal validity of South Africa’s 
action. Many other member States and the International 
C Hire of Justice did not agree with the Indian view that South 
Africa was legally bound to place the territory under trustee- 
ship. India maintained that, apart from the legal aspect, the 
question could not be isolated from the broad principles of 
international morality and consideration of the liberty and 
welfare of the inhabitants of South-West Africa. On the basis 
of these principles India suggested that South-West Africa 
should be placed under the United Nations trusteeship system 
because India believed that the interests of the inhabitants 
would be better promoted by this step than by incorporation 
of the territory with the Union of South Africa. India took a 
leading part in the discussion and moved a resolution in the 
Trusteeship Committee expressing regret that the Union 
Government had not complied with earlier Assembly decisions 
to place the territory under Trusteeship and that it had 
repudiated its previous as.'^urance to submit reports on the 
administration of South-West Africa to the United Nations. 
This resolution, as amended by Guatemala, was accepted by 
the Committee by a vote of 31 in favour, II against and 4 
abstentions. (Another resolution passed in the Committee 
requested the International Court of Justice to giv^e its opinion 
on the legal aspects of this issue.) In the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee India’s resolution was opposed by Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norw'ay, 
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Norway, Sweden, Greece, and Turkey. The U.S.A. was one 
of those who abstained. In the plenary session of the Assembly 
(1949) India did not press her original resolution, which was 
strongly worded. Instead she sponsored, jointly with Denmark, 
Norway, Siam and Syria, another resolution asking the Inter- 
national Court of Justice to give its opinion as to the inter- 
national obligations of South Africa with regard to South- 
West Africa and as to whether the Union Government had 
the right to modify the international status of South-West 
Africa and if not, who possessed the right. This resolution was 
accepted by the Assembly. Those who opposed the resolution 
were South Africa, Liberia and the Soviet group, and they 
obviously did so for difierent reasons. 

Indonesia 

India, on the one hand, wanted to drive the Charter 
through the Security Council to its original Purposes and 
Principles and on the other to establish herself as the leading 
Power belonging to that class of States which arc known as 
underdeveloped e.x-colonies. Her repeated attempts to acquire 
for herself the membership of the Security Council, too, can 
only be seen in the light of her desperation to gain more in 
dynamism and efTeclivcness in a new order while strengthen- 
ing the world organisation. That India sought to drive the 
U.N. Charter through the Security Council to its original 
Purposes and Principles is evident from the resolutions passed 
by the Security Council which she supported or from those 
resolutions which India herself presented to the Security 
Council. As an instance, the Resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference on Indonesia, held in New Delhi on January 22, 1949, 
and which was later submitted to the Security Council, pro- 
viding a basis for the final settlement (The Hague Agreement) 
may be cited here. Under Para 8(b) the Conference recom- 
mended to the Security Council of the United Nations; 

“That, in the event of either party to the dispute not com- 
plying with the recommendations of the Security Council, the 
Security Council shall take effective action under the wide 
powers conferred upon it by the Charter, to enforce the said 
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recommendations. Member States of the United Nations 
represented at this conference pledge their full support to the 
Council in the application of any of these measures”.*’ 

It is discernible from the above statement that India while 
accommodating the process of bilateral negotiations was at the 
same time reaffirming her implicit reliance upon the Purposes 
and Principles of theU.N. Charter under Articles 1 and 2 and 
was also keen to ascertain that they were vindicated through 
the actions of the Security Council under Articles 41 and 42 
of the Charter in order to restore international peace and 
security. India was well conversant with the fact that the 
Security Council was formed as the principal organ of the 
United Nations for the task of translating the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter into reality which, inter alia, include 
the provision, “to take effective collective measures for the 
prevention and removal of threats to the peace”. Moreover, 
India went to redeem her obligations under Articles 2(2), 5 and 
43 of the Charter in providing her full support to the Security 
Council so as to enable the Council to evaluate the initial 
ideals that governed the Charter. Thus India actually had the 
distinction of reviving faith in the ultimate character of the 
United Nations and of forcing the attention and consent of 
world opinion upon the same whenever the members deviated 
from the appeal of the San Francisco Conference. Although 
India brought the Indonesian dispute to the notice of the 
Security Council under Chapter VI of the Charter, later she 
shifted her emphasis to Chapter VII. This shift was due to 
legal objections raised by the Netherlands, Belgium and the 
United Kingdom that the matter was one of domestic juris- 
diction, and that the Council was not competent to deal with 
the issue. India was very anxious to get the Council to con- 
sider the dispute as a matter of international concern. As a 
matter of fact, the New Delhi Conference on Indonesia served 
this purpose of pointing to international concern. 

To India, again, the United Nations, sans all its short- 
comings, was “something that was good” as Mr. Santhanam 
once observed. It had to be encouraged and supported in every 
way, and be allowed to develop into some kind of a world 
government or world order. A world devoid of the United 
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Nations would have been something inconceivable to her. She 
reiterated that some sort of organisation was to be evolved 
even if theU.N. did not exist for it was the inevitable product 
of the historical forces at work. Should her independence 
of action be ever qualified, it was by the stipulations of the 
Charter alone, which to her were irrevocable and sacrosanct. 
Accordingly, any national policy had to be able to find con- 
sistency with the course of the U.N. for acquiring general 
justification as what the U.N.O. stood for, in principle, was 
the disinterested welfare of humanity, something above petty 
politics. She was of the opinion that the future of the nations 
lay in how far the world organisation itself was made secure 
and perpetuated. Her conviction in the ultimate U.N. poten- 
tialities for the maintenance of peace and the attainment of 
progress remained unshaken. In the course of lending added 
impetus and dynamism to the world body in the task of 
eradicating colonialism and racialism, India even went a step 
further and endeavoured towards the comprehensive applica- 
tion of the Charter provisions, not excluding Article 52. As 
such her efforts to see tlie Security Council as the mouthpiece 
of the U.N. gaining in effectiveness was understandable. That 
India attached the foremost importance to the strengthening 
of the United Nations as a reservoir of the aspirations of man- 
kind and obtained the realisation of the spirit and letter of 
the U.N. Charter through the Security Council by recourse lo 
individual and collective actions is contained in the following 
extract from Mr. Nehru’s Presidential speech inaugurating the 
Eighteen-Nation Conference on Indonesia (January 20, 1949): 

“Believing as we do that the United Nations must be 
strengthened as a symbol of the New Order, we were reluc- 
tant to take any steps which might appear to weaken its 
authority. But when the will of the Security Council was itself 
flouted, then it became clear to us that we must confer together 
to strengthen the United Nations and to prevent further 
deterioration of a dangerous situation. We meet, therefore, 
within the framework of the United Nations and with the 
noble words of the Charter before us. That Charter. itself 
recognizes regional arrangements as a means of furthering 
international peace and security. . . . Our primary purpose is 
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to consider how best we can help the Security Council to 
bring about a rapid and peaceful solution of the Indonesian 
problem. We meet to supplement the efforts of the Security 
Council, not to supplant that body”.l® 

Finally, India, in the act of forwarding this Resolution, also 
established the genuine nature of the Principle contained in 
Article 2(7) regarding Domestic Jurisdiction and in doing so 
exposed the falsity of the domestic jurisdiction argument of 
the Dutch Government- In this way, India upheld the overall 
supremacy of the Charter whenever the parties deviated from 
its salutary discipline. 

Kashmir 

■ The efforts on the part of India to make the Security Council 
uphold the Charter in all respects and bring its actions nearer 
in conformity with the Purposes and Principles could again be 
observed from the fact when Mr. Nehru, while making a 
statement on Kashmir in the Constituent Assembly (Legisla- 
tive) on March 5, 1948, said: 

“Our making a reference on this issue to the Security 
Council of the United Nations was an act of faith, because we 
believe in the progressive realization of a world order and a 
world government. In spite of many shocks, we have adhered 
to the ideals represented by the United Nations and its 
Charter. But those very ideals teach us also certain duties and 
responsibilities to our own people and to those who put their 
trust in us. To betray these people would be to betray the 
basic ideals for which the United Nations stand or should 
stand” 

From the foregoing exposition, too, it is intelligible that by 
making a reference of the issue to it, India expected the 
Security Council to take appropriate actions through the 
exercise of the powers as vested in it under the Charter for the 
restoration of international peace and security and thereby to 
endorse the ideals contained in the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter, India had taken into consideration the obligation 
laid in Article 2(3) of the Charter that, “All Members shall 
settle their international disputes by peaceful means in such a 
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manner that international peace and security, and justice, are 
not endangered”. Hence, India was optimistic that the issue 
would be settled by the Security Council in sincere consonance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter. 

Korea 

Moreover, it was while working in unison in the Korean 
crisis that the common approach of India and the United 
Nations on international affairs finally emerged as the most 
prominent. Following her role in the Korean War, Mr. 
Nehru’s policy of non-alignment received a fresh impetus and 
recognition all the world over. The big Powers in particular 
and the world in general got a first-hand experience of the in- 
herent strength of Nehru’s foreign policy and its ability to 
play a positive role towards lessening international tension 
and conflicts. And India was looked upon to exercise her 
influence to resolve deadlocks wherever they occurred. It was 
indeed a unique occasion when India and the United Nations 
were at their best. The stand that India took on the United 
Nations action in Korea in June, 1950, and later, reveals to a 
great extent the Indian attitude towards the United Nations 
in general and towards the enforcement of collective measures 
under its auspices in particular. 

“In the first resolution adopted on June 25, 1950, the 
Security Council noted ‘with grave concern the armed attack 
upon the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea’ and 
expressed the opinion that it constituted a breach of the peace 
(G.A.O.R., 7th Session, 1st Cttee; 575th Mtg; March 16, 1953, 
p. 454). The resolution called for immediate cessation of 
hostilities and called upon the authorities of North Korea to 
withdraw their armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel 
forthwith. The Security Council also called upon all members 
to render every assistance to the United Nations in the execu- 
tion of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to 
the North Korean authorities.”-® 

India, along with eight other Security Council members, 
voted for the resolution. She considered the armed attack upon 
South Korea a clear case of aggression and favoured action to 
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repel the attack. Mr. Nehru, in a Press conference held on 
July 7, 1950, stated that when the North Koreans attacked 
South Korea, it was clear, without even great enquiry, that 
this was a well-planned and large-scale invasion. He further 
suggested that either the UnitedNations condemen that aggres- 
sion and put a stop to it or come to the conclusion that it has 
ceased to be an effective instrument of peace. On June 27, 1950, 
the President of the United States of America ordered U.S. 
air and naval forces to give the South Korean Government 
troops cover and support. Later, on the same day, the Security 
Council passed another resolution which recommended that 
the members of the United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of South Korea as might be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area. The representative of India, not having 
received instructions from his Government, did not take part 
in the vote on that resolution. On June 30, 1950, he announced 
that his government accepted the resolution because it was 
opposed to any attempt to settle international disputes by resort 
to aggression. The halting of aggression and the quick restora- 
tion of peaceful conditions were essential preludes to a satis- 
factory settlement. It was also made clear that the acceptance 
of this resolution did not involve any modification of India’s 
general foreign policy. The Indian delegate explained that 
India’s policy was based on the promotion of world peace and 
the development of friendly relations with all countries. It 
remained an independent policy which would continue to be 
determined solely by India’s ideals and objectives. The Govern- 
ment of India earnestly hoped that even at that stage it might 
be possible to put an end to the fighting and to settle the dis- 
pute by negotiation. It was this emphasis which India placed 
on negotiation even at the time she accepted the Security 
Council’s recommendation for collective measures that made 
the Indian attitude different from that of other governments 
which accepted the decision. The moves made by India in the 
course of the Korean question could be explained on the basis 
of two assumptions which appear to have dominated Indian 
thinking. First, India kept in view the non-obligatory aspect 
of the Security Council resolutions. Secondly, it attempted to 
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maintain, though not very clearly and consistently, a distinc- 
tion between the members of the United Nations contributing 
forces in response to the recommendations of the Security 
Council and the United Nations as a whole. India’s attitude 
on the whole Korean question was significant in many respects. 
While accepting the initial Security Council resolutions con- 
cerning the attack on the Republic of Korea and assistance to 
it, India at the same time emphasized the importance of settl- 
ing the dispute by peaceful means. The fear that any major war 
involving the big powers, even if it was waged in the name of 
the United Nations, would lead to the disruption of the 
Organisation rather than to the strengthening of it, was ever 
present in India’s mind. This was the reason why India 
opposed the resolution branding the new government of China 
an aggressor. India’s predominant aim was to preserve and 
promote the broad based and universal character of the 
United Nations. The government of India never lost sight of 
this aim when it was formulating its policy towards collective 
enforcement measures, in genera], and the United Nations 
action in Korea in particular. ‘‘All in all, India can be said to 
have agreed with the purposes of the United Nations action in 
Korea, but disapproved of the manner in which it was con- 
ducted and with the results expected to be achieved”.-^ The 
difference between the Indian point of view and that of the 
Unified Command of the U.N. in Korea concerns more on 
the methods of achieving the settlement of the Korean pro- 
blem rather than on the principles involved in the matter. 
Considering that the cease-fire line in Korea (1953j was close 
to the 38th parallel, India’s desire in October 1950, to see the 
United Nations forces stop at the 38th parallel, seems to have 
been ratified by military circumstances. Similarly, considering 
that a permanent solution to the Korean problem has not been 
found, nor seems to be in the offing to this day, India’s con- 
sistent position that a political conference including the 
People’s Republic of China should be held to discuss all Far 
Eastern problems, was well worth giving a try. A correlation 
could also be detected in the attitude of India on different 
issues, internal and external, that was expected in the context 
of the preservation of her national self-interests. India based 
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her reaction; on world problems on how her own disputes 
were received and treated within and without the United 
Kations. Her appreciation of a specific means of international 
settlement was determined by the extent to vrhich it w'as found 
applicable to herself. Mr. G. F- Hudson, in the course of an 
address ‘^orea and Asia” at Chatham House. London.' on 
October 17. 1950. remarked: 

. - Kashmir has affected Indian policy over Korea in 
another way also. The United Nations Security Council in its 
endeavours to settle the Kashmir dispute did not make the 
withdratval of Pakistan forces from Kashmir a condition of 
negotiations over the future of Kashmir or the holding of a 
U.N.-supervised plebiscite, and Indian opinion considers 
that the insistence on the military surrender of North Korea 
as a preliminary to a political settlement in Korea is inconsist- 
ent with this precedent. The effect has been, on the one hand, 
to stiffen the Indian attitude on Kashmir (which is nov/ that 
total vithdrawal of Pakistan forces must precede any plebiscite) 
and, on the other, to oppose the prosecution of v/ar a outrance 
in Korea v/hile the United Nations does not apply measures 
of coercion to Pakistan”.*^ 
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PEACE AND NATIONAL RECONSTRUaiON 

THE peaceful approach of emergent India in international 
politics can best be explained in that vis-a-vis the growing 
interdependence of the world, the overall maintenance of 
international peace and security was a sine qua non for the 
reconstruction of her economy and also for rebuilding the 
socio-political structure. If India ever needed peace it was 
acutely felt in the initial period of her independence as part 
of the world wide process of putting things in order. It had to 
be economic peace at least, and in her own terms, in order to 
consolidate her position against the first hand problems presented 
by the Partition and her old war-ravaged economy. Any inter- 
national issue deteriorating into a regional or global conflict 
would have adversely affected her ambitious programme of 
national recovery and development upon which rested the 
future prosperity of her people. India knew well in advance 
what a war stood for especially to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and so she greeted the renunciation of war as a means 
of settling international disputes in the U.N. Charter. So for 
Peace and Stability were concerned the then world opinion 
was near-unanimous peace everywhere seemed to be the more 
valuable after the bad experience of a major war. It had to 
be UN PEACE, positive and just. 

Hence, though militarily less prepared and culturally and 
morally left on the verge of disruption because of the inroads 
of a deep-seated colonialism, India, at the utmost, vigorously 
sought to gain economic viability that she adjudged to be her 
foremost requirement in freedom. She knew that without a 
sound economic footing little political stability and permanence, 
internal and external, could be within the reach. As Mr. Nehru 
declared in the Constituent Assembly (Legislative) on Decem- 
ber 4, 1947, that a vague statement that India stood for peace 
and freedom by itself had no particular meaning, because every 
country was prepared to say the same thing whether it meant 
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it or not. Therefore, the above argument had to be developed 
in the economic field as to what India stood for. He regretted 
that in spite of the fact that he and his colleagues had been for 
some time in authority as a Government they had not produced 
any constructive economic scheme or economic policy so far 
which when developed would govern the Indian foreign 
policy more than all the speeches in the Constituent Assembly.^ 
It was high time that a way to the economic emancipation of 
India be discovered after undergoing repeated economic ex- 
ploitation at the will of the foreign rulers. Industrialisation 
was the need of the hour as the British industrial policy had 
kept India an agricultural and backward country. 

In fact, India’s policy as conceived by Nehru was meant to 
serve economic development better and more purposefully. In 
her efforts to transform her traditional economy into a modern 
one and to lay an industrial structure, India had to acquire 
and develop technological processes, promote trade relations, 
seek aid and so on. This could be done only in a climate of 
peace, friendliness and cooperative approach between nations. 
The need to frame a policy that would seek and promote 
amity and friendliness between nations — which is a prerequi- 
site for economic cooperation — was, therefore, found to be 
imperative With its stress on internationalism and international 
cooperation, NeUru’s foreign policy was a response to this 
need. India was convinced that in a world troubled and tor- 
mented by cold war and power politics, non-alignment offered 
the best guarantee for peace and economic development. 
Alignment with either of the blocs would have also streng- 
thened one sector of the national economy at the expense of 
the other. The Western countries were hesitant to enter the 
public sector wholeheartedly while the socialist countries were 
reluctant to give such aid as would boost up the private sector. 
Thus in any case of alignment, the healthy functioning of the 
Mixed Economy in India would have been seriously impaired 
with resultant loss in general stability towards which the 
nascent India was working. The very nature of the pattern of 
economy called for ploughing a lone furrow if the peaceful 
conditions for indigenous growth were to be maintained. So 
it was somewhat of an obsession with her that no international 
development should divert her attention and demand of her 
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limited energies and resources. India was not in a position to 
provide material support to an^' country. Her outworn figure 
and go-alone policy did not warrant it though moral support 
was frequently forthcoming. The Indian attitude was some- 
times interpreted by the Great Powers as “sitting on the 
fence” whenever they failed to enlist the concurrence of the 
vote of the Indian delegation on a certain resolution in the 
United Nations. 

India could not afiford to be involved in a worldwide con- 
flict in the foreseeable future and opted for a lasting Peace. 
Hence, she endeavoured to keep herself aloof from any en- 
tanglement whatsoever and earnestly encouraged the speedy 
settlement of disputes among nations through recourse to every 
pacific instrument short of v/ar under the auspices of the United 
Nations. On the other hand, what she deemed wise on her 
part was first to effect the maximum preservation and natio- 
nalisation of what was left of her once pent-up potentialities 
and to sincerely seek an economic regeneration on the basis of 
the same. One of the outstanding factors in her policy of non- 
alignment stemmed from the logic that any involvement v.ith 
any one of the two blocs would invariably invite trouble. Any 
political or economic involvement with one of the rival blocs 
might result in the denial of economic assistance from the rival 
bloc. This would, again, go to limit India’s freedom to play an 
effective role in lessening world tensions. Thus, as an indirect 
proclaimed polic)', India succeeded in receiving foreign aid 
reaction of her and technical know-how from both the sides 
without much rancour. Moreo%'cr, India was quite conscious that 
the involvement of the Big Powers in any prolonged armed con- 
flict anyv/here would imply drastic curtailment of economic 
aid she was deriving from them. This fact, in a sense, goes to 
clarify her repeated peace overtures. Non-alignment enabled 
India to keep the avenues of intimate economic contacts with 
all covmtries open. On account of the tradition of friendliness 
which Indhrliad^establjshed with each of them, it was less 
diffiath for the Super Powers to extend a helping hand to 
India in her economic difficulties. However, India did not 
herself choose non-alignment solely in anticipation of material 
asshtance from both sides. In fact on account of the policy of 
non-alignment India had to suffer considerable indifference 
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and hostility at the hands of the Super Powers in the initial 
stages of her free existence. 

“For the sake of achieving her aim of internal economic 
development India found further that a peaceful world was 
necessary. To carry on her work of economic development, it 
was not only necessary that she should not be involved in a 
war but also that she should be able to drg.w upon outside 
help, wherever possible, and also be able to purchase the 
necessary machinery and capital goods from abroad, which 
she could not manufacture at home in the first place”. ^ Whe- 
ther India was involved in a war or not, Indian policy-makers 
were well aware that the mere fact of a world conflagration 
breaking out would seriously hamper her industrial and eco- 
nomic development. As reiterated, for having material pro- 
gress, India had the twin aims of time and a peaceful world in 
view. Internally, this was much more vital. Hence the two 
abovementioned aims jointly worked towards India’s taking 
upon herself the role of a peace-maker and of easing tensions 
that might lead to war. India, thus, worked simultaneously 
for the attainment of her two principal objectives by trying 
to prevent a third world war altogether or, at least, by hold- 
ing its break-out till her own economic plans were well under 
way and by keeping herself in a position from w’here, if a war 
occurred, she would not be obliged or forced to plunge into 
it. This aspect of the domestic background upon which India 
had to function could adequately be summarised in the words 
of Professor M chael Brecher; 

“India’s economic weakness and the basic goal of develop- 
ment alone provide powerful inducemeiits to the policy of non- 
alignment. The doors must be kept open to all possible sources 
of aid, Western and Soviet, if the desired economic revo- 
lution is to be achieved. For these reasons, too, peace or war 
is an issue of paramount importance for India. The outbreak 
of war between the Super Powers would wreck the ambitious 
program set in motion by Nehru and his colleagues and 
would make a mockery of the pledges for a better way of life 
which figured so largely in Congress propaganda during the 
freedom struggle. It is only in these terms that Nehru’s efforts 
to mediate international disputes and to localize conflict, as in 
Korea and Indo China, can be properly understood. Indeed, 
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all other factors which shape India’s view of the world are 
subordinate to this overriding consideration, as Nehru had 
candidly stated on numerous occasions.”® 

Five Year Plan and Foreign Conimilments 

Astain, it was the First Five Year Plan that she had formu- 
lated for the progress of her economic growth that prevented 
India from making undue commitments to other countries 
during this period. Hence. India welcomed those foreign com- 
mitments that were conducive to the progress and success of 
her Five Year Plan that included both bilateral and multi- 
lateral financial agreements with other Western Governments 
and international agencies though she generally preferred the 
latter. On the other hand, she tried to eschew those inter- 
national involvements in power politics that would have 
adversely affected her programme of development, one t.v"ay or 
the other. A great deal depended upon the success of the First 
Plan and so India wanted to see that no unnecessary foreign 
corarmtments were made that would interfere with the working 
of the Plan or e.xtract her energies and attention out of the 
Plan targets. It was wise on her part to keep out of any of the 
Power blocs that enabled India to secure assistance from the 
USSR after 1953 that had a salutary effect upon the ultimate 
outcome of the Plan. In fact, the programme of national plan- 
ning dictated, to a considerable extent, the exercise of Indian 
foreign policy during the period under review, "The self- 
confidence and maturity which India displayed in the formu- 
lation of her foreign policy during 1950-53 was reflected in the 
manner in which she tried to grapple with her economic 
problems in this period’'."* To begin with, even in 1950 the 
Indian economy continued to suffer from the evil effects of 
Partition and inflation. Unfavourable trends in the balance of 
payments continued to cause concern. Policies initiated along 
with the devaluation of the rupee had yet to take shape. The 
problems of the Korean boom further complicated the situation. 
It was under these circumstances that the Government of India 
appointed the Planning Commission to coordinate the eco- 
nomic development activities of the Central and State 
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Governments and to formulate a Plan for the most effective 
and balanced utilization of the country’s resources. Although 
the Plan evolved by them was modest and cautious, the process 
of planned development that they initiated had baneful effects 
on the economy. 

For India, a peaceful reconstruction was not all that she 
concentrated upon to make possible. What was expected to be 
realised was an all-round development of the national economy 
through a democratic p'anning in order to facilitate the higher 
rate of assimilation of indigenous capacity and a befitting 
reception to what the country had to offer. It was also to 
manifest her solidarity with the new world plan consciousness 
that had arisen in the wake of the U.N. Charter declaration to 
promote social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. She was confronted with the task of re-shaping an 
underdeveloped agricultural economy into a progressive, 
industrialised unit and to ensure socio economic justice to her 
millions that were only permissible through a systematic and 
balanced approach preceded by a survey of the total available 
resources. “The problem of development of an underdevelop- 
ed economy is one of utilising more effectively the potential 
resources available to the community, and it is this which 
involves economic planning”.® But the economic condition of 
a country at any given time was a product of the broader 
social environment, and economic planning had to be viewed 
as an integral part of a wider process aiming not merely at the 
development of resources in a narrow technical sense, but at 
the development of human faculties and the building up of an 
institutional framework adequate to the needs and aspirations 
of the people. It thus coincided with the ideals put forward in 
the United Nations Charter and of the UNESCO. The self- 
realisation of the individual which was to be feasible in and 
through the modern State organisation no less called for the 
harmonised progress of human society. 

But the domestic resources were not in a position to cover 
the entire Plan outlay and so the introduction of external 
resources came to be associated as an integral part of the First 
Five Year Plan. “How much of the resources needed to raise 
national output and incomes should come from domestic effort 
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and how much should come from external sources cannot, of 
course, be determined in advance or on any a priori basis”.® 
Much depended upon the circumstances in which a country 
was placed and upon the general condiiions affecting the flow 
of capital from surplus countries. The United States, for 
instance, had relied a great deal in the initial stages of her 
development upon foreign capital while Japan had depended 
very little upon external resources. This was probably explain- 
ed by the shortage of manpower and the consequent heavy 
capital investment required for opening up the continent. 
Partly also it was conditioned by the policy of protection 
followed in the United States and the free movement of capital 
between countries which characterised the nineteenth century. 
On the other hand, in Japan, the State had played an active 
part in financing industrial development and introducing new 
forms of organisation needed for industrialisation. The Soviet 
Union provided another instance of a country which had 
developed rapidly with her own resources. In this case,' it 
meant even greater hardship and suff'-ring than in Japan. That 
a plan of development in modern times must, in the main, rely 
on domestic resources could hardly be over-emphasized. In 
the first place, the condiiions governing international invest- 
ment were no longer what they were when some of the highly 
industrialised countries of the day like the United States, 
Australia, and Canada had begun their career of development. 
Secondly, external assistance was acceptable to India only if it 
carried with it no conditions explicit or implicit, which might 
affect even remotely the country’s ability to take an indepen- 
dent line in international affairs. There were also obvious risks 
in excessive reliance on foreign aid which depended on the 
domestic political situation in lending countries and which 
might be interrupted by any untoward international develop- 
ments. These factors, taken together, explain as well the 
inclination on the part of India towards the United Nations 
assistance and greater reliance upon the International Agencies 
wherein the conditions were found to be more durable and 
promising and subject to lesser fluctuations. Yet external 
resources at strategic points and stages could be of assistance to 
such a degree in a period of rapid development that it was 
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deemed to be desirable, consistent with other objectives, to 
create conditions favourable to their inflow. The Planning 
Commission admitted that India had a programme of develop- 
ment larger than could be financed from the resources internally 
available. To a certain extent, the volume of domestic resourc- 
es available for investment could be augmented through 
appropriate fiscal and economic policy, through compulsory 
savings, and through drawing on unutilised manpower. There 
would, however, still remain certain shortages which would 
tend to restrain the whole pace of development, and it was in 
meeting those that external resources could be of help. “While 
the draft of the Plan put the main reliance on internal resour- 
ces for the financing of economic development, yet the realistic 
attitude which was shown in the formulation of the Plan 
generally improved the prospects for foreign aid both official 
and private. It was also possible for India to present a more 
integrated scheme for the six-year Colombo Plan at the first 
meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee held in 
Karachi in March 1952. India’s revised six -year Colombo Plan 
involved an outlay of Rs. 2,333.7 crores as against Rs. 1,839.6 
crores which was previously planned for. Out of the total 
outlay of Rs. 2,333.7 crores India agreed to raise as much as 
Rs. 1,551 crores from internal resources leaving a gap of 
Rs. 782.7 crores to be provided by external aid”.’ 

No country could hope to attain economic progress without 
the participation of foreign aid. Even if all resources were 
raised internally, external assistance would still be necessary. 
An underdeveloped country could scarcely have all the equip- 
ments and technological requisites for promoting economic 
development on modern lines. Machines were to be imported, 
so also technical knou-how. Some of the essential raw materials 
might also have to be imported. For attaining a certain rate 
of progress, developmental imports had to be stepped up, and 
no underdeveloped country was in a position to effect imme- 
diate payment for them. As such, the use of foreign capital 
in terms of loans and grants was an essential aspect of the 
attainment of economic progress as well as the ultimate success 
of the Plan. “Use of Foreign Capital is an essential aspect of 
attaining economic progress; in fact the pace of national deve- 
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lopment is sometimes limited by the availability of international 
capital.”® It had been, in essence, rather unthinkable on the 
part of most of the underdeveloped economies to commence 
with their programme of development confining themselves 
alone within their own limited periphery of natural resources 
that were very often felt to be inadequate in order to cope 
with the problems of growth that were, again, always of a 
large-scale character. On the other hand, modern economic 
planning admitted the place of foreign aid as a basic factor in 
the task of national upliftment. Again, because of the very 
existence of the past history and association of colonisation, a 
certain newly-independent nation could not claim to possess 
all the required skills and techniques for achieving reasonable 
progress, one had to turn to those European nations advanced 
from ages and who had gairted exemplary proficiency in the 
arts though it might have been able to avoid the direct finan- 
cial assistance. Throughout the course of domination, the 
secrets of development, especially industrial, were kept away 
from them by their rulers on account of which they later came 
to be termed as “backward” and had to count upon the ex- 
perience of others. 

Hence, foreign aid was bound to creep in somewhere in one 
shape or the other. Thus, also, even if foreign economic aid 
was in the last resort not inevitable in the case of an under- 
developed country due to the devotion on self-reliance through 
the impact of nationalism, foreign technical assistance would 
indispensably come into the picture if the economic planning 
set-up was to succeed at all. This was equally true of the Indian 
context. Moreover, the technical assistance was of a far-reach- 
ing consequence than the economic. Human skill would conti- 
nue to pass on from generation to generation once it had come 
to stay and would be inextricably inculcated into the sub- 
consciousness of the incumbent. Talent could not tangibly be 
paid back. It was also all the same recognised, as pointed out 
by Prime Minister Nehru in his announcement on April 6, 
1949, about the industrial policy in regard to the participation 
of foreign capital in India that Indian capital had to be sup- 
plemented by foreign capital not only because it was necessary 
for rapid economic development but also because in many 
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cases the scientific, technical and industrial knowledge which 
was required by the country for its development would accom- 
pany the foreign capital.® But this could at best be an academic 
exercise, for in practice, any underdeveloped country could not 
help accepting aid in all forms vis-a-vis the tremendous issues 
that confronted it. The singular consideration would be how 
far the national sovereignty was compromised in the trans- 
actions. Foreign aid, which India received, was thus an essential 
and a normal feature of the use of foreign capital for develop- 
mental purposes. 

Technical Assistance 

For a hypothetical case, in the process of capital formation, 
India could have undertaken intensive domestic measures, as 
noted earlier, such as compulsory savings, super taxation and 
the allowance of inflationary trends even at the voluntary 
sacrifice of the privileges of the citizens and the observance of 
total austeriiy tlirough constitutional means as a temporary 
expedient. But in the matter of technical education, she could 
not mobilise the resources from amongst her population, far 
lagging behind in general and elementary education, let alone 
the specialised. The bulk of the Indian intelligentsia who were 
so far trained in the Western seminaries comprised mostly 
the Humanities Group who sought to probe into the inner 
affinity of the Western and Indian Thought in their own way, 
whereas the spirit of scientific instruction that had caught the 
imagination of the Europeans and the Americans in the post- 
war era was still a novel field for the Indians to enter into. 
The prevalence of the Hindu out-of-the-world tradition also 
stood in the way of any encouragement in this direction though 
Science had itself one of its most ideal fruitions in ancient 
India. But the necessities of the later half of the Twentieth 
Century called for the introduction of a scientific life as W'ell 
and the vitality of laboratory experiments and applications in 
a successful economic planning and industrialisation was only 
too glaring. The hour to think and act revolutionarily had 
arrived and the day-to-day tangible problems of the modern 
State could only be tackled on a regulated and analytical 
plane as human progress came at times to be identified with 
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the advancement of Science. It is not that the leaders of the 
Indian democracy were quite unaware of the new trans- 
formation in human faculties. Beginning with Nehru they 
pimctually realised the implications that if planning was to 
approach its targets with consequent economic betterment^ the 
Indian nation had to incline towards the knowledge of 
mechanical support and placed emphasis upon the potential- 
ities of scientific apparatus. So much so that the Indian Premier 
once went on to say that if the world was to solve its pro- 
blems, it could inevitably have to be through the means of 
science and not by discarding it and that in his view, two 
things would stand out in the history of the future; thereby 
meaning “the coming of atomic energy and the emergence of 
Asia”. Given all the efforts of the Indian Government towards 
the popularisation of technical education in India where the 
unbalanced study of human urges had taken the toll of the 
material amenities of the masses for the immediate years of 
independence at the least, India had no other alternative but 
to ‘ import” scientific know-how and equipment from abroad 
in order to meet her shortcomings in the working of the First 
Five Year Plan while she prepared her own ground. In the 
long run, all these external assistance put together constituted 
only a major part of foreign aid that was found unavoidable. 

Agriculture 

As for instance, the agricultural development was given 
the highest priority in the First Plan, as it was considered the 
base for future progress. Recognising the importance of Agri- 
culture, the sheet-anchor of Indian Economy, it was accorded 
the first place in the maiden adventure of the country towards 
a concrete, practical programme for the attainment of physi- 
cal gains. Agriculture, including Power and Irrigation, was a 
way of life and not only an industry in India. Naturally, the 
end of inflation, attainment of self-sufficiency in food, better- 
ment of rural conditions and stabilisation of the economy by 
increasing agricultural productivity was the foundation stone 
on which the entire super-structure of the new, rebuilding India 
was to rest. Therefore 17.5 per cent of the total outlay was 
allocated for the agricultural sector, excluding irrigation and 
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power. Hence, also 25.5 per cent of the total outlay was 
allotted for agricultural programmes, exclusive of multipurpose 
irrigation projects. 19 million additional acres were expected 
to receive irrigational facilities, including 8 million acres 
from minor schemes, 10 million additional acres were also 
expected to be brought under cultivation which, besides other, 
was likely to increase about 4 million acreage in rice, 3 million 
acres in wheat, 3*4 million acres in raw cotton, 3 lakh acres 
in sugarcane, 8 lakh acres in raw jute cultivation. The pro- 
duction potentialities of the various programmes were as 
follows: 


Major Irrigation 

2.0 Million Tonsio 

Minor Irrigation 

2.3 

99 99 

Land Reclamation 

1.6 

99 99 

Manures and Fertiliser 

1.1 

99 99 

Improved seeds 

.6 

99 99 


7.6 M.T. 


Thus, the very first step that India was going to take in 
regard to her ecotiomy was the modernisation of her tradi- 
tional agricultural system, which, in turn, primarily implied 
the innovations of machinery in the farms. Being predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country, the success of her planning 
naturally leaned heavily upon the extent to which she was 
going to be able to provide a scientific outlook and better 
processed accessories to the farmers in the rapid implementa- 
tion of the projects. Progress would have been unsystematic 
and slow had she followed her own techniques typically pre- 
served for generations with poor efficacy. Besides the replace- 
ment of the age-old ploughshare by the tractor and the crude 
irrigational facilities by modern systems, India also contem- 
plated to introduce heavy engineering into it and asserted 
that the emancipation of the rural class lay in the construction 
of dams and power projects. Moreover, India could not ignore 
the close relationship between agriculture and other branches 
of Science and recognised that scientific process was the best 
possible to get the most out of her natural resources. But, 
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again, all these endeavours were not complete in the absence 
of foreign collaboration. India was not in a position to produce 
the agricultural machinery’ needed and she also lacked in 
experts and information, all of which had to be brought in 
from abroad, in addition to the already existing financial 
difficulties. As in other sectors of the economy, here too, the 
undertaking of river valley projects and rural upliftment 
programme called for active foreign collaboration, both in 
cash and kind, in order to translate the dream of the millions 
where the common people had so far been able to look upon 
the rivers as only sacred but not useful to themselves to this 
extent. However, foreign assistance in her technological aspect 
of the Plan was forthcoming. The minor irrigation schemes 
consisting of construction and repairs of wells, drilling of 
tubewells under the auspices of the Grow More Food cam- 
paign and Indo'U.S. Technical Cooperation Programmes, 
digging of new tanks, streams and water, lifting appliances 
benefited nearly 10 million acres. The Central Tractor 
Organisation reclaimed 1 1 .86 lakhs acres against the target of 
11.1 lakh acres. The area under the Japanese method of rice 
cultivation rose to new heights as the Plan unfolded. Actually, 
the greater burden of the mechanisation of Indian agriculture 
fell upon the other developed countries. Not only the fields 
■but also the very w’ay of Indian rural life had to be trans- 
formed in order to give a fresh impetus to the agricultural 
front of the national planning and to bring about a “Green 
Revolution”. In this task, too, the foreign models played a 
decisive role as the N.E.S. blocks. Thus, if the success of the 
First Five Year Plan presupposed the optimum fulfilment of the 
agricultural targets, the latter in its inward fashion relied upon 
the overseas supplies for its proper implementation. 

Plan and Policy 

Nor could India, as aforesaid, forego the cause of foreign 
financial assistance. To arrive at the crux of the matter, the 
First Five Year Plan depended a great deal upon the avail- 
ability of foreign loans and grants for its success. The revised 
budget estimate of external assistance for 1951-56 in the Plan 
standing at a higher level and the volume of discussion on the 
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probable support to Planning from outside conspicuous by its 
reiterated reference only indicate that India counted consider- 
ably upon the role of foreign capital in the task of stabilising 
her economic framework. She expected the aid to go up as 
supplementary, for in the case of the same not forthcoming in 
the required measure, the Plan itself would have certainly 
ended in a deadlock as internal resources were not in a posi- 
tion to meet all the exigencies latent in the Plan process. 
Herein, the sterling balances and dollar deposits of India, too, 
figured prominently. Thus, it could also be said that the contri- 
bution of foreign aid towards the ultimate completion of the 
Plan was indeed substantial. During the First Five Year Plan 
(April 1951 -March 1956) the total amount of economic aid 
authorised by the donor countries for the development of 
India, including the International Bank for R econstruction and 
Development, stood at Rs. 388.9 crores. The total amount 
allotted by the United States of America out of the above 
figure was Rs. 220.3 crores, which was approximately 60 
per cent of the total foreign aid authorised. (Canada Rs. 32.3 
crores, Australia Rs. 11.1 crores, Norway Rs. 0.7 crores, New 
Zealand Rs. 1.7 crores, the U.K. Rs. 0.4 crores, and the USSR 
Rs. 64.7 crores.) Out of this U.S. assistance, India was to 
utilise Rs. 134.6 crores during the Plan period which was 69.3 
per cent of the total. Again, the total contribution of the 
I.B.R.D out of the above total foreign aid amount of Rs. 388.9 
crores was Rs. 57.7 crores of Rupees that was approximately 15 
per cent of the total foreign aid authorised. Out of this World 
Bank assistance, India was able to utilise Rs. 33.8 crores during 
the First Plan period, which was 17.4 per cent of the total. Her 
own administrative and other technical shortcomings were 
responsible for the partial utilisation of the funds available. 
While the total investment made by India during the First 
Five Year Plan stood at Rs. 3,360 crores, the total foreign aid 
utilised by her in this period was Rs. 194 crores, that is, approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the total amount authorised. On the 
ether hand, the foreign aid utilised by India was 5.8 per cent 
of the total investment made. 

The above statement shows that the First Five Year Plan 
of India was drafted in wide anticipation of foreign economic 
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econornic resources and the overall estimate of foreign assist- 
ance had a considerable domination over the final approval of 
the Plan. It thus followed that the unhampered completion 
of the Plan was subject to the continued flow of foreign aid, 
and the economic development of the country was more or 
less identified with the circulation of adequate external loans 
and grants. Of dependence on the West, again, it was the 
USA that helped India in a far greater degree in comparison 
to other countries and accordingly the USA had a definite 
place in the framing and exercise of Indian policies and pattern 
especially with regard to the Plan, Moreover, India, at the 
least, was persuaded to change her attitude, if not the subs- 
tance, when she treated the issues of the Cold War in which 
the USA was directly or indirectly involved as her effort to 
bring peace and maintain the goodwill of the Western Powers 
was evident in cases like the Korean War, as both were 
deemed vital for her healthy pursuits. Hence, she could not 
afford to antagonise the benefactors by preferring to look at 
every issue “on its own merits”. This was so though foreign 
loans and grants could not be dubbed as “aid” in the strict 
sense of the term as in that matter, this would, by and large, 
be equally true of all other transactions, financial and internal 
as well, like the bankers’ loan and the public borrowing prog- 
ramme. There is no denying the fact that foreign aids unmis- 
takably influence the policy of the recipient towards the donor 
country within and without the United Nations. Whether the 
assistance rendered may be fruitful or not, the very act of 
support involves the aided country into a long-term commitment 
for actions and obligations cannot be separated into water- 
tight compartments. Howsoever a government might falsify 
the charge, it is so, for the former could not have carried on 
with the outright condemnation of all the acts of the latter 
while accepting offers from it at the same time. Besides, the 
aid did not come without any conditions attached, whether 
technical or otherwise, and mutually agreed to. A country 
assisted had to abide by those stipulations, if no other that 
curbed her discretionary capabilities, for a commitment did 
always exist in reality. Eventually, it could be said in summary 
that the working of the Five Year Plan and of the Republican 
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Constitution of 1950 at large, prevented the uninhibited growth 
of Indian foreign policy ajid impelled it to be channellised 
towards a premeditated end. 

Owing to the adverse economic consequences of Partition 
India faced a deficit in her own governmental reserves besides 
other long-term curtailments. She agreed to allocate Rs. 7.5 
crorcs to Pakistan out of tlie cash balances to help the latter 
make a start in accordance with the decision of the Arbitral 
Tribunal. Though the payment of the balance of Rs. 5.5 
crorcs was later withheld pending a settlement in Kashmir, 
it was finallv disbursed when Mahatma Gandhi went on a fast 

t 

on January 13, 1913, and appealed for better relations between 
India and Pakistan. But at the root of the qu(;.stion lay the 

verv backward nature of the Indian economy where the masses 

0 • 

were already overtaxed. “Poverty is thus tlie basic malady of 
an underdeveloped economy and India is a sad victim of this 
secular tnisfurtunc. If amongst the many difTerettecs, there is 
one common link that binds India together, it is poverty, 
colossal and sometimes even staggering’’.^^ Paradoxically, her 
own rich philo.sophy and cultural heritage not only tolerated 
material poverty, but in some way contributed to it. The caste 
system and other rigid social institutions, superstitions and 
beliefs all leading to a sense of othcrworldliness brought 
inertia and inaction. .\U these, taken together, proved to be a 
serious hindrance in the smooth progress of the Plan and led to 
a large dependence upon the Western capitalism as economic 
development was to be determined by the behaviour of foreign 
loans and grants. 

That India made for a substantial amount in her budget 
estimate as expected external assistance affirms that the presence 
of foreign aid was a sine qua non for the tiltimate success of 
her experiment in Democratic Planning which, again, she was 
well aware of. When a plan of such vital .significance in the 
economic recovery of the country was being drafted in ex- 
pectation of a major inflow from external sources, it lends 
credit to the fact that India could only have developed a 
foreign policy that was strictly in consonance with her deve- 
lopment programmes. As such, her foreign policy in the period 
under review was Plan-oriented and aspired to be an instru- 
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ment predominantly to further the interests of the Plan. If 
her external actions were guided by economic considerations, 
the overall body of the Plan influenced her immediate over- 
tures and reactions outside. Thus, if the Plan represented the 
internal conditions, the latter eventually came to dictate her 
policies. The requirements of the projects determined her 
movements in the international sphere and limited the free 
exercise of her will even though her foreign policy was ostens- 
ibly said to be an independent one. 

To sum up, an unfettered policy could never have run 
parallel to such an extraordinary engagement of alien allow- 
ances, in the truest sense of the event. Again, as the basis for 
a stable foreign policy thrived on a sound economic footing, 
the Plan and the policy acted as complementary' to each other 
in reciprocal growth. The prospects of the Plan figured in the 
formulation of important policy-decisions, and her stand on 
various tvorld issues was going to be conditioned by the extent 
of external resource she was in a position to mobilise for the 
full implementation of the Plan, though actually the policy' of 
non-alignment did not originate in the field of foreign aid. 
Hence, the element of the working of the First Five Year Plan 
was a prime determinant in the evolution and moulding of 
the Indian emergent foreign policy'. As economic development 
was equated with the supply of foreign loans and grants, it 
was but natural for India to seek "friendship with all and 
enmity' towards none” as she was bent upon gathering materials 
from every' possible source irrespective of ideological and other 
considerations. India realised that the struggle on the self- 
sufficiency front should ahvays have precedence over that on 
the emotional and nationalistic front. It could well be per- 
ceived from the fact that as the First Plan made headway and 
approached the crucial stage, India ivithdrew from her policy 
of vehement attack upon imperialism and colonialism in the 
United Nations and ushered into the era of negotiation and 
peaceful coexistence for the latter implied an intermission 
wherein each could develop oneself in order to be a potential 
deterrent afterwards. She felt that wholetime adherance to 
one specific stand did not pay much dividends. In essence, 
foreign aid acted as a moderator that tempered her exu- 
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hcrant outpourings in foreign affairs whenever it tended to 
overflow and imparted it a definite direction to proceed, if not 
the goal. In the meantime, India also expanded her existing 
.economic relations abroad and sent Agents-Gcncral and 
Gommissioncrs-Gcneral whose main task it was to explore fresh 
avenues of commitments and to safeguard the overseas Indian 
economic interests. Moreover, the Indian diplomatic missions, 
too, considered trade and loan negotiations to be the foremost 
among their duties. To add to this, various delegations and 
dignitaries went out from time to time with similar end in view. 

That India turjicd towards the Soviet Union after Stalin’s 
death could as well be seen in the light of tilings that foreign 
aid from the capitalist countries threatened to strengthen the 
private sector idone :ind in a sense stood in the way of licrgoal 
of a socialistic pattern of society through democratic planning. 
The Russian experience in the realm of planning was no less 
valuable for the Indians ihottgh differing in certain funda- 
mentals. Several experts have noted that there was a definite 
shift in Indiait foreign policy after lOva'i and if that was so, the 
demands of the First Five Year Plan played a decisive role in 
the same. The policy of non-alignment had to be reflected in 
the economic sphere as well. The exigencies of the iiiternal 
limitations rcstiaincd her voice and she had to hide her real 
feelings as she could not utter many things about the donor 
countries in particular and the international affairs in general, 
that she wnnicd to, Mr Nehru once disclosed that he would 
have shouted from the liousctop had he not been bound up 
with the official responsibilities. TJuis, it could also be inferred 
tliat certain important elements in policy-making could not be 
included or had to be shelved, that the original framing intend- 
ed to foster and India’s foreign policy could not be carried 
forward as it should have been, in several respects. 

Throughout the period, the chief issue that drew the 
constant attention of India was none other than the fate of the 
Plan that was kept modest keeping in mind the availability of 
resources, both internal and external, when ail other national 
requirements were made subservient to it. Apparently, it was 
also discernible that the, first spirit of the achievements in 
oreign policy was sought in the satisfactory completion of the 
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Plan, The yardsticlc that measured the inherent vigour of 
India’s foreign policy in the period was how far it was able to 
bring home as much as possible incentives for a sy'stematic 
reconstruciion while, at the same time, maintaining its singular 
character. Planning was an inevitable medium for the future 
stability of India and was an endeavour towards the attainment 
of economic independence without which the ingredients of a 
full democratic life in a Welfare State with a morsel of human 
rights to the people, including an exclusive stand on foreign 
affairs, were not feasible. ‘‘What does independence consist of? 
It consists fundamentally and basically of foreign relations. 
That is the test of independence. All else is local autonomy”.’^ 
As such, India was found prepared to resort to every other 
means to the effect that the working and the completion of the 
Plan were not hampered or delayed due to any internal or 
external happenings, and so she appealed for peace, as afore- 
said, whether it be in Korea or Indo-Cbina. “The economic 
progress of India’s 300 million people had been arrested during 
the last 200 years. So much so, that her people are weaker, 
poorer, less well-clothed and housed and very much less 
efficient and equipped with education and knowledge in the 
modem scientific ways of production, organisation and develop- 
ment than so many other peoples. To raise their standards of 
living, education, efficiency and industrial equipment and to 
liberate them from chronic famines, underfeeding, diseases and 
frequent epidemics, India needs a long period of peace and 
concentration of all her energies upon the development of her 
productive resources and industrial and commercial equipment 
of her people. Therefore, she has to explore all possibilities 
for avoiding wars”.^® Apropos the deliberations made, it 
could be permitted to conclude that India’s foreign policy in 
the early fifties was taken also for a defensive policy especially 
concerned with and hovering around the Five Year Plan. 
Much more depended upon the scheduled termination of the 
Plan and its unique place among the subsequent plans could 
hardly be denied it. The period under review was still a 
formative one so far as the nation’s policies were concerned. 
In the field of external economic relations, India was limited 
by the widely uneven growth of her economy. Two hundred 
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years of foreign rule had retarded the development of the 
national economy. It had made it dependent on outside sourc- 
es for many of its basic rcqtnrements and had geared it to the 
needs of the economy of the Briiisij Empire. “What is 
important, therefore, is not the immediate policy on external 
economic relations (which is largely determined by the exigen- 
cies of the internal situation) but the pattern of national 
reconstruction that the country had set before itself — ilie 
pattern which would ultimately determine India’s economic 
position in the world”.’* It is significant that although the 
Planning Commission had not included it as one of the 
objectives of planning in India, the overwhelming majority of 
articulate opinion in India, including the ruling party, was 
thinking in tenns of an industrialised and largely self-sufiicient 
economy. While the First Plan naturally addressed itself to 
correcting some of the basic maladjustments which stood in 
the way of initititing such a procc.ss of development, it was 
apparent that its success would be followed by a Plan which 
would notonlv be bigger in volume, but also bolder in outlook. 

At the time, India could not even boast of her internal 
peace where the national life was still a distorted picture of 
heterogeneous elements. If freedom involved responsibility and 
presupposed the capacity to sustain it on the part of the State 
concerned — these tests were severely put in the case of India. 
With the well-known British device of “divide and rule” 
ending in the Partition and the o|>tion granted to the Indian 
States for accession, perhaps fewer countries were to be found 
as compared to India that were confronted with such an over- 
whelming lot of problems at tlie dawn of independence. “Mr 
(Winston) Churchill added that disputes and deadlocks were 
not the issue at stake. They were only symbols of the passion 
and hatred of thousands of years. The unity of India was a 
superficial appearance imposed there by long generations of 
British rule and it would pass away for long periods of time 
once the impartial clement of guidance from outside wiis with- 
drawn”.’'' During the first stage of the development of Indian 
foreign policy, i.e., from August 16, 1947, to January 1, 1949, 
the day when a cease-fire was called in Kashmir, India was 
facing “tremendous internal problems of an overwhelming 
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nature”. The economic situation of India following the war 
was bad enough but was made infinitely worse by the countr^-'s 
partition into India and Pakistan. The riots and violence that 
followed created a huge problem of rehabilitating millions of 
refugees. Relations with Pakistan were extremely strained and 
the two countries were fighting a limited war in Kashmir. 
There was also the problem of the integration of nearly 600 
and odd Indian Princely States, and its solution included a 
police action against Hyderabad (September 13, 1948), and 
trouble with Pakistan over the State of Junagadh, which 
had, to the great bewilderment of the Indian Gov^ernment, 
acceded to Pakistan. As if all these problems were not enough, 
the Indian Government was being seriously harassed both 
by fanatic Hindu elements and Communists with their own 
versions foreign policy' ideologies respectively feeding on 
commimal passions and economic difficulties prevailing in 
India. “All this led the Indian leaders to the belief that, first 
of all, they must consolidate the internal situation in India, if 
the country was to be saved from chaos and disorder. So far 
as external relations were concerned, India had enough trouble 
nearer home with Pakistan. Hence relations with that country 
were the main concern of the Indian foreign office”.^® How 
all these legacies of a dhoded independence, taken together, 
went to affect the original staius of India as a young member 
of the Family of Nations that she was so keen to develop and 
the extent to ivhich it gave cause for anxiety’ to her leaders, is 
understandable from the following admission by' Nehru in the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) on hlarch 8. 1948: 

“.A.nother factor — and that is more applicable to us — is that 
owing to the unfortunate events that have happened in India 
since the 15th August, 1947, anything we did in the world 
outside suddenly lost weight or lost weight for a time. We 
counted for something, not very greatly, of course, and more 
potentially than in actuality'. Indeed, potentially v/e counted 
for a great deal, though actually we need not have counted 
for much. But the events that occurred after the i5th August 
in India and Pakistan — Pakistan I might say' naturally did not 
count for much because it had no background; it was a new- 
comer-, it v/as we Avho counted — those events suddenly brought 
do-wn our credit in the international domain tremendously”.^' 
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While trying to preserve the nascent and hard-won freedom, 
India was head over cars in a desperate bid to find suitable 
solution to her own social and political problems, some of 
which were of such import that they forebode a grfive threat to 
national security. During this period India was engaged in a 
life and death struggle for survival. The rehabilitation of 
refugees, the drawing up of the Constitution and the holding 
of elections were the major steps in the country’s progress 
towards unity and stability. Moreover, (he Indian society of 
the past, with all its paraphernalia, was to be recast on an 
altered model so that it could he made adaptable to the pre- 
vailing atmosphere. Thus with varied antagonistic forces at 
work within herself, the challenge on the home front itself was 
no less imposing to her. India was passing through a critical 
st.age in her history and during this transitional period her 
entire energy and attention were directed towards the stabil- 
isation of the fundamental structure found dilapidated at the 
advent of freedom followed by a redefinition of her age-old 
conglomeration of social and political institutions. It was in 
her immediate interest to see that the new order had firmly 
come to stay as a good augury for the federation. ‘‘There was 
a school of thought in India, Indonesia and Burma which licid 
that the threat to the established order in these countries 
could come only from a deep economic crisis or from an un- 
certain political and military situation in their countries, 
arising from war. To avoid such a crisis the governments in 
these countries were engaged in raising the standard of living 
of their peoples, and following foreign policies based on non- 
alignment with the major Powers who were engaged in the 
‘Gold War’. That was why they welcomed economic and 
technical help from outside but not any military with any Big 
Power. These were the countries which constituted the strong 
elements in the ‘peace area’. They also wanted to promote 
and expand that area”.*® 

Any policy in favour of one of the two groups of Powers 
competing for world supremacy would have resulted in the 
polarisation of the effective public opinion within the Congress 
and upset the balance between the Congress and other parties. 
Further, alignment with one bloc might have provoked the 
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other bloc to support and strengthen secretly or indirectly such 
forces within the country as were in its favour. “If the balance 
of forces within the country is not as stable as it is in the U.K. 
or elsewhere, bipolarity in international politics on the basis of 
ideology tends to create bipolarity or division in internal 
politics”.*® It has been observed that allliances interfere not 
only with the political balance of forces but also with the 
normal working of the national economy. On account of formal 
pre commitment, political considerations are liable to outweigh 
economic considerations regarding rational allocation of 
national resources wdthin the country. In fact, the economy 
of the aligned countries, particularly those which are geo- 
graphically contiguous with one of the Super Powers (e.g. the 
economy of East European countries and of South America), 
tend to get integrated into the economy of the stronger partner. 
Further, as it happend in Pakistan and Thailand, economic 
aid to satellite States inclines to acquire the nature of interven- 
tion in favour of certain special economic groups within the 
recipient States. This policy, in so far as it could promote 
peace by lessening tension, helped economic development 
indirectly. Conditions of belligerency disrupt the free flow of 
capital and technical know-how. Hence one can safely arrive 
at the point that the policy of non-alignment augmented 
internal balance of forces and positively it helped in creating 
such conditions as would enhance political and economic 
stability that India required so urgently during her formative 
stage. Again, as aforesaid, she contrived to bring about a 
balance of power in her favour through the integration of the 
Indian States in order to compensate the territorial loss caused 
by the division of the subcontinent. Apart from geo-political 
considerations, the merger of these States was also called for 
the economic revitalisation of the newly-formed Indian Union 
as some of them like Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin were 
prosperous non-sovereign entities that could have either given 
an impetus to the national economy or proved a hindrance to 
its progress. “The attempt to control the exchange manipul- 
ation . . . the insistence on Trade' Agents in foreign countries 
and the right to receive hard currency for Hyderabad equiva- 
lent to its exportable surplus . . . are part of a well-planned 
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scheme to make Hyderabad economically sovereign and so 
powerful as to make India's position clifTicuU. In future settle- 
ment, the economic facloi-s should not bo lost sight of 

Hence, the restoration of a healthy solidarity at home un- 
equivocally called for the greater maintenance of international 
peace and security. Indtti could not face the breach of peace 
both at home and abroad at the same time and she was bound 
to have her hands free at least from one side. Emerging out of 
centuries of bondage and struggle, it was quite understandable 
on her part to go after some relaxation that she badly needed. 
If “India had found herself again” it was yet a long way to 
regain her full national self-conscio\isncss and to recapture a 
bit of her old self. Thus, what she aspired for was Time with 
Peace for ample contemplation for laying down a solid found- 
ation to the popular democracy, weddtd to the goal of a social- 
istic pattern of society. “We want at least 10 to 15 years of 
peace in order to be able to develop our resources”. Fttrther- 
morc, India was well-informed of the fact that after the havocs 
of the World War, followed by the enunciation of the “Four 
Freedoms” of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Peace and 
Freedom in all their manifestation were the only twin objects 
that caught the instant imagination and interest of the suffering 
mankind. In pursuance of it, the outstanding universal demons- 
tration of dynamism in which she could collaborate with the 
other Members of the United Nations furnished her with the 
agreeable environment to introduce herself to the Family of 
Nations. Therein, she was .successful in winning popularity and 
consensus of view to a higher extent for most of the problems 
of the underdeveloped ex-colonics were similar in nature and 
when they required peace for their own development. That 
India cared to keep pace with the progre.ssive notions in vogue 
has been to a far degree responsible for the rapid enhancement 
of her international stature and confidence. In this process, the 
United Nations brought in a long overdue via media through 
which India could translate her ideas into reality. This. pheno- 
menon is aptly corroborated by the international cases that 
came up before the organs of the United Nations headed by the 
Security Council and in w'hich India played a decisive role. 
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U.N. AND ECONOMIC AID 

INDIA, as an economically backward nation in 1946-47, 
wanted to take full advantage of the various economic acti- 
vities of the United Nations Organisation. This followed from 
the fact that with her adopting a policy of non-alignment with 
the Power blocs, India apparently could not expect a stream of 
economic and te hnical aid from the members of the blocs 
when they were required most — when she was confronted with 
the foremost task of reconstruction of the national economy. If 
such assistance ever came from any quarter, it tvas not in 
proportion to the field left to be covered and, moreover, invari- 
ably involved the attachment of some kind of political strings 
which she was not in a position to accept. This tvas made clear 
by her Prime Minister: 

“If it is considered right in the larger interest of the world 
that a country like India and other countries in the East 
should be industrialized, should increase and modernise 
agricultural production, it is in the interest of those countries 
that can help in this process to help the Asian countries ^vith 
capital equipment and their special experience. But in doing 
so, it is to be borne in mind that no Asian countries will 
welcome any such assistance if there are conditions attached to 
it which lead to any kind of economic domination. We would 
rather delay our development, industrial or other, than submit 
to any kind of economic domination by any country”.^ 

The truth that the developed countries in coming to the 
succour of the underdeveloped States were not merely doing 
service of a humanitarian character but always kept their own 
national considerations in view was aptly mentioned in the 
Mutual Security Act, 1951, of the United States of America 
that expressly laid dow'n that U.S. foreign aid should go only 
to those countries which were conducive to the extension of - 
U.S. national self-interests. Thus, the only alternative left to 
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India v/as to turn to the United Nations and to seek aid and 
loans from the U.N. bodies like the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The funds of these sources were, no doubt, 
supplemented by the Big Powers but in accepting such offers 
India could harmonise the demands of her national economy 
with the fundamentals of her foreign policy. As such here, too, 
India actually had to fall back upon the good wishes of the 
bloc countries but the case was a different one in that though 
foreign aid was coming to her intact, it was of course without 
those political obligations. Again, her faith in the economic 
potentialities of the world organisation goes back to the verj' 
inception of the Charter w'hen (as noted earlier) India laid 
stress upon the economic aspect of world issues, eventually 
playing a decisive role in the formation of the Economic and 
Social Council which, India was aware at that time, would 
come to contribute substantially in her socio-economic 
rehabilitation. The same motive underlies her membership of 
the Commonwealth in the face of vigorous criticism by a 
section of the Indian public opinion. With no Marshall Plan 
for Asia it was somewhat imperative on the part of every' newly 
independent post-war Asian country' to make her own arrange- 
ments for economic development. Hence the activities of the 
various U.N, agencies and commissions were of vital signi- 
ficance to India including primarily that of the IVorld Health 
Organisation, the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organis- 
ation as well as the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East in order to meet the aspirations and deficiencies of 
her teeming millions at home. Moreover, the second category 
of Human Rights, i.e., the economic, social and cultural rights 
of the individual demanded the active cooperation of the 
various specialized agencies, for financial and other means 
lacking, these rights would hav'C remained mostly unrealized. 
In his speech in the United Nations General Assembly in 
November, 1948, Pandit Nehru declared that it was a strange 
thing that when the world lacked so many things, fcod and 
other necessities, and people in many parts of the world were 
dying from hunger, the attention of that Assembly of Nations 
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was concentrated only on a number of political problems. 
There were economic problems, too. He wondered if it would 
be possible for that Assembly to take a holiday for a while from 
some of the acute political problems which faced it, and 
allowed men’s minds to settle down and looked at the vital 
and urgent economic problems, and at places in the world 
where food was lacking. 

The Western pressure upon India manifested itself in various 
shapes and colours. India as an infant nation emerging from 
alien domination was an underdeveloped country and had 
no alternative but to turn towards the Western Powers for 
national sustenance and development. Had the nationalists of 
Asia despised colonialism, they could not afford to deny the 
hard realities facing them and ignore Western affluence and 
ingenuity. Especially for the first decade of freedom, India 
was substantially dependent upon the West for her requirements 
till the time the balance was restored after the Iron Curtain 
was raised and the Soviet Union came to her assistance in 
1953. Thus the very first field in which Big Power pressure 
was forthcoming was none but in the economic as in the case 
of any underdeveloped country. This fact was further aggra- 
vated by her taking a solitary stance in world affairs where 
her policy was not intelligible enough to be appreciated by 
the Big Powers and if she looked upon them with distrust, the 
Powers in return could not take her into their confidence. As 
such they were hesistant to come to her assistance and even if 
they did at all, their allotments invariably involved stricter 
conditions that India at times found too much a price to be 
paid for or unacceptable as a whole. The rates of interest 
charged upon the loans were such as to keep India dependent 
on the Powers for a long time. Further, the Powers intimidated 
to discontinue the aid whenever India chose to differ from 
their viewpoints. Whenever, as for an instance, the quota of 
foreign aid to India was discussed in the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the U.S. Congress, her foreign policy objectives 
very often stood in their way. India had received from the 
USA assistance of a different sort which went a long way in 
solving India’s problem of dollar deficit and also provided the 
much-needed finance for economic development. This was 
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the U,S. wheat loan of June 1951. The Indian Ambassador 
in Washington requested the U.S. Government in December 
1950 to consider the granting of a loan to the Government of 
India to finance the purchase of about a million tons of U.S. 
wheat for consumption in this country so that the developing 
food crisis could be tackled. The loan was duly sanctioned by 
the U.S. Congress by special legislation, though not before 
June 1951 and not without some attempts to discuss in the 
progress of this legislation some aspects of India’s foreign policy. 
Much of the desired effect on Indian opinion was thus lost, 
from the American point of view, and perhaps the feeling 
began to grow in many quarters that too much reliance on 
foreign aid might vitally affect the country’s policies. The 
onerous charges upon which the World Bank loans were ad- 
vanced to the war-victim countries of Asia could also be seen 
in the light of the fact that the Big Powers, who were actually 
behind the scenes in the Bank management, wanted to make 
the developing countries discouraged of the U.N. assistance 
and turn solely dependent upon the inter-governmental aid, 
for the more the underdeveloped countries looked forward to 
the U.N. agencies for assistance, the Big Powers would further 
lose in their private designs, for foreign aid has remained only 
a convenient lever in the extension of national self-interest. 
“The aid and trade may or may not, on paper, be without 
strings, but in passing it is worth noting that you may just as 
easily and effectively be strangled with silk as with string”.® 
Hence, in her initial stages of freedom, India found it quite 
irksome on her part to maintain a delicate balance between 
the Big Power economic pressures and a policy which professed 
to look at every issue “on its own merits”, coupled with the 
goal of a “socialistic pattern of society” that were undoubtedly 
repulsive to the capitalists. The Big Powers endeavoured to 
fish in troubled waters and left no stone unturned in getting 
India veered towards the Western camp that called for a higher 
sense of courage and integrity on the part of India. Thus if she 
could guarantee the immunity of the basic tenets of her policy, 
her tone and the mode of presentation necessarily underwent 
variations. In return for aid, the Powers also expected at least 
abstention from, and not opposition to, their proposals by the 
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recipient countries in world assemblies. The greater Powers, 
for once, did not appear to place their faith upon the truth 
that a permanent system of international peace and security 
could only be laid upon solid economic foundations and they 
went a step further to explore every avenue of economic pres- 
sure upon the have-nots not excluding trade. They took every 
possible advantage of the distinguished position in which 
destiny had placed them and if the better half of the world 
could prosper, it could do so only in their own direction and 
favour. In the sphere of international trade, too, India was at 
that time at a disadvantageous juncture when the reversed 
balance of payments position had seriously affected her import- 
export policy. The post-war trends in India’s foreign trade 
were not encouraging either and reflected the weaknesses of 
the internal economy, posing grave problems for the planners. 
The situation was worsened by the fact that “tied loans” were 
offered by the Big Powers according to which the amount 
authorised could be invested only on specific projects mutually 
agreed upon and also that foreign purchases with the money 
could only be made in the donor country or certain indigenous 
products of strategic and other importance could be exported 
to a particular country alone. This obviously restrained India’s 
trade policy and in turn conditioned the external affairs in the 
main whereas the trade element has continuously governed the 
conduct of the foreign policy of independent India. The stipu- 
lation that the aid be used to procure goods from only the aid- 
giver country naturally entailed a heavy setback upon the 
foreign exchange reserves and the volume of trade of India for 
the goods were generally more expensive than goods produced 
elsewhere in the world market and that higher freight and 
costly shipping of the donor country be used to transport them 
further added fuel to the fire from the standpoint of an under- 
developed economy. Economic aid ushered in the wake of the 
failure of the military-political scheme of the Great Powers 
involving the non-aligned nations. Hence, what these aids were 
expected to ■ fulfil, at first hand, was the political end and 
economic afterwards, if any. Assistance was rendered to the 
underdeveloped countries in order to help them ensure at least a 
constant, if not a rising, standard of living to the inhabitants 
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who might otherwise be won over by the ideology that the 
Powers wanted to restrain in all parts of the world. As Pro- 
fessor Martin C. Needier puts it: 

“The political purpose to which aid is directed is rather 
to create situations that are in themselves favourable to United 
States interests and aspirations, regardless of any feelings of 
gratitude that may or may not be involved, by strengthening 
popular well-being and national independence. In other 
words, it would usually be equally valuable for the United 
States to give aid “anonymously” if equivalent changes were 
wrought in the recipient economy as a result”.® 

The above explanation amply affirms the fact that the United 
States capital investment in India was often concealed behind 
nominal French, Belgian, or also Indian ownership, so that the 
official figure fell short of revealing the true position. In 1961, 
when India stated her willingness to mediate in a peaceful 
settlement in Korea, she was suffering from the effects of a 
harvest failure and was compelled to appeal to the USA for 
food relief. But the USA, Mr Chester Bowles writes in his 
Ambassador’s Report, was sharply critical of Indian efforts 
at mediation. So instead of the generous, wholehearted re- 
action which the Indians expected from America, they found 
themselves the target of attacks and criticism — demands that 
if they wanted help from the USA they must first throw their 
support behind her in the Cold War. To the sensitive Indians 
this sounded suspiciously like the use of the huge food surpluses 
of the USA as a political weapon against a hungry people. 
In fact, Indian opinion was disturbed by the hesitancy with 
tvhich the United States approached the question of aid for 
economic development in this part of the world in contrast 
with its total commitment in the recovery of Europe. And it 
attributed this lukewarm attitude on the part of the USA to 
the failure of India to qualify on the political front within the 
larger context of the Gold War. There could be little doubt, 
at least in the minds of those who visited the United States; 
that dollar loans would have been immediately available if 
India could have qualified herself on the Western front. The 
Chicago Tribune of May 17, 1952, stated in its leading article 
entitled “Neutral India” that if India should possess a control- 
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ling voice in the settlement bringing the Korean War to an 
end, there was little question that the almost three years of 
American sacrifice there would have been entirely to no 
purpose. And a strange way was that the Americans should be 
sold out by a country upon which the United States had 
lavished hundreds of millions of dollars in economic aid in the 
vain hope of ensuring a friendly attitude totvards American 
interests. 

Notwithstanding all this, the Big Powers also sought to 
exert pressures upon India in the context of the Kashmir 
problem. The prolonged dispute between the Governments of 
India and Pakistan over the future of Kashmir, involving even 
military operations for a period, provided opportunities for 
both Britain and the United States to take a hand in the dis- 
pute, the latter especially utilising the machinery of the United 
Nations for the despatch of a series of conciliators, negotiators, 
boundary commission and military experts. The special interest 
in Kashmir reflected not only its intrinsic importance and 
considerable economic potentialities, but also its special 
strategic significance on the borders of the Soviet Union. It 
was the geo-political aspect of the Kashmir question that 
engaged the keen interest and attention of the Big Powers and 
repeatedly postponed its solution. Hence the Powers made 
it a condition that if India wanted any support from them, she 
should first of all come to an understanding with Pakistan 
over the Kashmir issue even as it involved drastic concessions. 
Thus, the State of Jammu and Kashmir had become a pawn 
on the chess-board of power-politics. On January 17, 1948, 
the Security Council approved by nine votes its first resolution 
(S/651) on Kashmir submitted by Van Langenhove as the re- 
presentative of Belgium. Immediately after the Security Council 
had adopted the resolution, the British delegate, Mr. Noel Baker, 
proposed that the President of the Security Council meet the 
representatives of the parties “to find common ground on 
which the structure of a settlement may be built”. The sugges- 
tion was unanimously approved. Accordingly, four successive 
monthly Presidents of the Security Council (Belgium, Canada, 
China and Colombia) held conversations with the two parties. 
The resolutions moved during the period were the product of 
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these conversations. Unfortunately, however, only one of them, 
the resolution of January 20, 1948 (S/654), moved by the 
representative of Belgium and supported by the representatives 
of the U.K , Canada, France, Syria, China, and Colombia, 
had the agreement of both the parties. 

On January 22, 1948, the Indian delegate, Mr. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar, objected to a change in the agenda from the 
“Jammu and Kashmir question” to the “India-Pakistan 
question”. Philip Noel Baker (U.K.) supported the Indian 
contention that the Jammu and Kashmir question should be 
dealt with first. Mr. Gromyko (USSR) also expressed surprise 
at the “Jammu and Kashmir question” having disappeared 
from the agenda. Jose Arce (Argentina), El Khouri (Syria), 
and Lopez (Colombia), however, considered that the President 
was right in having changed the heading to the “India-Pakistan 
question” following the receipt of Pakistan Foreign Minister’s 
letter of January 20, 1948 fS/655), as the questions listed in 
the Pakistan and Indian complaints were interlinked and it 
was a well-known judicial practice to join claims and counter- 
claims in a suit. Philip Noel Baker, thereupon, withdrew liis 
proposal for listing Junagadh and other questions as a separate 
item on the agenda and accepted the change on the under- 
standing that the Jammu and Kashmir question would be 
dealt with first. The Indian delegate also had no objection to 
items in the Pakistan complaint being considered at a later 
stage although, in his opinion, there was nothing in the com- 
plaint to endanger international peace and security. The 
change to the 'Tndia-Pakistan question” was accordingly 
approved on the understanding that “the Kashmir question” 
would be discussed first as a particular case of the general 
India-Pakistan dispute though this would not mean that consi- 
deration of the other issues in the Pakistan complaint would 
be postponed until consideration of the Kashmir question had 
been completed.* 

Referring to the strong support given to the arbitration 
proposal by the British delegate. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the Indian 
delegate said that he would only ask whether Mr. Gladw'yn 
would agree to a proposal that matters of military security 
vital to the United Kingdom should be decided not by its own 
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government, nor with its consent, but by arbitrators chosen by 
somebody else after consultation with the country that had 
invaded British territory. To add to this, on November 6, 
1952, the United Kingdom and the United States again moved 
a resolution on Kashmir in the Security Council. The resolu- 
tion urged the Governments of India and Pakistan to enter 
into immediate negotiations at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations in order to reach an agreement on the specific number 
of forces to remain on each side of the cease-fire line at the 
end of the period of demilitarization. The resolution suggested 
that the armed forces to be kept on the Pakistani side of the 
cease-fire line should be between 3,000 and 6,000 in number 
and those on the Indian side should be between 12,000 and 
18,000. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the British delegate, who introduced 
the resolution, told the Security Council that the proposal to 
limit the forces on the Pakistani side to an armed civil police 
force while leaving a military force on the Indian side was not 
consistent with a really free plebiscite. Sir Gladwyn also 
recalled the Anglo-American proposal of 1951 that a “neutral 
force” might be used in Kashmir to facilitate demilitarization, 
in case either side had any doubts about a renewal of conflict. 
The spirit behind this Anglo-American resolution and the 
British delegate’s speech was to equate the status of India with 
that of Pakistan in Kashmir. India’s representative to the 
United Nations, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, did not mince 
her words in the meeting of the Security Council while she 
was expressing dissatisfaction at the British stand. She said that 
it was surprising that anyone should think of suggesting to 
India that she should admit foreign troops whose withdrawal 
was an essential feature of Indian independence. To her, it 
did not matter in what guise they were sought to be introduced 
or by whom and would not permit that to happen. However, 
the Security Council adopted the U.S.-U.K. resolution. India 
rejected it while Pakistan accepted. 

Similar pressures were discernible with regard to the 
Korean crisis. At the very first instance, India was conscious 
of the Big Power interference not excluding the jurisdiction of 
a particular body of the United Nations functioning elsewhere. 
The representative of India, Mr K.P.S. Menon, who was the 
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Chairman of the U.N. Temporary Commission on Korea, in a 
speech to the Korean nation broadcast from Seoul on January 
28, 1948, set the tone of serious purpose which characterized 
the Commission’s substantially successful attempt to ensure that 
the Korean elections would be genuinely free when he said: 

“If the elections are to be of any value at all, they must be 
free and unfettered. They must faithfully reflect the will of the 
people. Not only must the electors be free to vote as they 
please at the time of the elections, but there must be freedom 
for the candidates of all parties — parties of the extreme light, 
right, middle, left, and extreme left — to put their views before 
the electorate on a free and equal basis. The Commission will 
insist upon the observance of this elementary principle, not 
only at the time of, but before, the elections. We would rather 
pack up and go home than be idle spectators of a faked 
election”.^ 

On November 17, 1952, the Indian delegate, Sir B.N. Rau, 
circulated a resolution which attracted much attention in the 
U.N. circles and elsewhere. The resolution was drafied after 
exhaustive consultations with various Arab-Asian delegations. 
The prominence of this resolution arose from the fact that it 
was suggested that the proposals contained in it were framed 
with the knowledge, if not the approval, of the Government of 
China. The specific proposals contained in the Indian resolu- 
tion called for the establishment of a Repatriation Commission 
consisting of representatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland. They also provided for the appointment of 
an umpire by the Commission. According to the Indian 
resolution, at the end of 90 days, the di.sposition of any prisoners 
of war whose return to their homelands had not been effected 
in accordance with the procedure set out would be referred by 
the Repatriation Commission to the Political Conference to be 
called under Article 60 of the draft armistice agreement. 
Despite the general support of a good number of delegations 
(including the United Kingdom), the U.S. delegation was not 
in a position to appreciate the constructive character of the 
Indian resolution. They thought that the Indian resolution 
did not unambiguously guarantee fair treatment to those 
prisoners who did not wish to be repatriated. Moreover, they 
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thought that the resolution was vague about what would happen 
to those prisoners who opted against repatriation. The United 
States Government was also afraid that the proposed Political 
Conference would not work smoothly. They, therefore, insisted 
that to make the Indian resolution acceptable to them, the 
reference of the issue of the prisoners of war to the Political 
Conference must be ruled out. Afterwards, the United King- 
dom called for two amendments to the Indian resolution so that 
it may be acceptable to her. Her representative said that in 
the interests of effective and impartial operation, the “umpire” 
should be made a full member and President of the Repatria- 
tion Commission and more explicit provision should be made 
for the welfare of non- repatriated prisoners. The Indian 
delegation accepted these suggestions and moved amendments 
to their own resolution to that effect. In regard to the 
unrepatriated prisoners of war the Indian amendment to the 
resolution stated that “if at the end of a further sixty days there 
are any prisoners of war whose return to their homelands has 
not been effected under the above procedures and whose future 
has not been provided for by the Political Conference, the 
responsibility of their care and maintenance and for their 
subsequent disposition shall be transferred to the United 
Nations, which in all matters relating to them shall act strictly 
in accordance with international law”.® 

In view of the fact that a large number of the non- 
Gommunist States supported the Indian resolution and that 
these amendments partly met the American objections, the 
USA was prepared to drop the 21 -Power resolution and 
accept the Indian proposals But, on the other hand, the 
USSR representative, Mr. Andrei Vishinsky, criticized thai 
the Indian resolution attempted to use the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention to support or cloak a possible refusal to 
repatriate the prisoners and it was in conflict with the articles 
of the Convention and reduced the matter to an exchange of 
those prisoners of war who voluntarily expressed a desire to be 
repatriated. He also deplored that the Indian resolution gave 
the decisive voice to an umpire who would act as the Commis- 
sion’s Chairman, thus in the last analysis, making the United 
Nations a judge in its own case. Another of the Soviet 
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delegate’s criticisms was that tlie Indian plan made no mention 
of the question of the cessation of hostilities and did not show 
the gatetv'ay to a peaceful settlement. According to him the 
draft resolution of the Indian delegation was designed not to 
put an end to the war but to perpetuate it. India’s intervention 
on the Korean prisoner-of-war issue in November 1952, at first 
so adroitly handled so as to set in motion a new chain of inter- 
national cross currents and apparently diivung a wedge within 
each of the two Potver blocs, became however a dismal failure 
through acceptance of British amendments (presumably initia- 
ted under American inspiration) tvhich endangered the 
neutrality of the proposed Neutral Commission, and left the 
ultimate fate of the unrepatriated prisoners not on the Political 
Conference but on the U.S.-dominated United Nations. The 
main, immediate result of pressing fonvard this amended 
resolution (even when it was kno'wn to be unacceptable to one 
major party in the dispute) was to put the Chinese in the wTong 
and rescue the W'estem Potvers from an a^vkwa^d situation at a 
moment when Mr Noel Baker was urging in the House of 
Commons (November 6, 1962) that a cease-fire should be 
concluded on the basis of points already agreed and Mr 
Anthony Eden was finding it difficult to get support for the 
American vie^v. 

The election of India, first as a member of the United 
Nations Temporar>’ Commission on Korea and then as the 
president of that body, v/as due to the positive role played by 
India in the discussions relating to Korean questions in the 
General Assembly. India was one of the sponsors of the first 
resolution relating to Korea in the General Assembly. Some 
major changes were made in the U.S. draft proposals on India’s 
initiative. These were the adoption of the principle of adult 
suffrage for elections in Korea, the principle of secret ballot 
and the holding of the elections in Korea not on a zonal basis 
under the auspices of the occupying Powers as suggested in the 
U.S. draft, but on a national basis under the supervision and 
direction of the U.N. Commission. The Indian member was 
doubtful about the advisability of the reporting to the Interim 
Committee — a body boycotted by the Soviet bloc. When, 
however, the non-cooperation of the Soviet authorities in North 
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Korea made it necessary for the Korea Commission to report 
to the Interim Committee for advice, the Indian Chairman, 
Mr K.P S. Menon, made it known that, under the Assembly 
resolution, the Commission was concerned with Korea as a 
whole and not with one part of the territory, and that most 
members of the Temporary Commission had expressed concern 
that the formation of a separate government in South Korea 
would not facilitate the objectives of the Assembly resolution. 
This attitude which India shared with the majority of the 
members of the Commission was in consonance with the broad 
principles of her policy. Suffering herself from the evil effects 
of partition, India has been opposed to measures which might 
entail the partition of a country as in the case of Palestine and 
Germany. Anyway, the next step taken by India in accepting 
the advice of the Interim Committee about implementing the 
Assembly resolution “in such parts of Korea as are accessible to 
the Commission”, though members of the U.N. Commission had 
genuine doubts whether it was legally open to them to imple- 
ment the Assembly resolution in one part of Korea only, was 
completely inconsistent with her policy in the immediate past. 

This decision, taken in February 1948, might have been at 
least partially a reflection of internal politics in India where 
the Communists had withdrawn their support from the Indian 
National Congress and had taken to violence. The first formal 
step towards the division of Korea was taken by the United 
States. Soon after the Chairman of the U.N.T.C.O.K. had 
submitted his report, the USA introduced a resolution lead- 
ing to the establishment of a separate sovereign State in South 
Korea, calling herself the “Republic of Korea”; and by way of 
instant reaction a “People’s Republic of Korea”, claiming juris- 
diction over the whole of Korea, sprang into existence in the 
North. TheU.S. Government brought considerable pressure to 
bear on the members of the U.N., and her resolution was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, the only dissentients 
being Canada and Australia. At the time of voting, India 
suddenly changed her mind. She parted company with her two 
Commonwealth colleagues on the Commission and, falling in 
line with the United States, voted in favour of the resolution. 
The volte-face on the part of India — and that in the presence of 
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the Indian Chairman of the Commission who had deprecated 
the proposal for the establishment of a sovereign State in South 
Korea — led to much speculation that was only natural. The 
circumstances which led to India’s voting were indeed peculiar. 
Dr. P.P. Pillai, the Indian Permanent Representative to the 
U.N., who had great experience of international organizations 
because he was the first Indian to have entered the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, felt that “the tide of opinion in the 
U.N. was running strongly in favour of the American resolu- 
tion and that it would be futile, and even harmful, for India to 
row against ii”.’ Dr Pillai’s judgment though respectable, his 
argument was unconvincing for, after all, India had always 
taken pride in saying that she would put principle before 
expediency. 

For a final observation, there was an undercurrent of app- 
rehension in Mr Nehru’s mind that his representative in the 
Security Council might subordinate long-term consideration 
to an immediate understanding with the Western Powers. He 
warned Sir Senegal Narsing Rau, in the course of a letter: 

“We cannot guess what the future will bring. It seems to 
me that even though we might avoid a world war, we are 
in for a fairly long period of petty wars and intense conflict 
on the political plane. All this will require important 
decisions from day' to day. We may not be able to do just what 
we like and often we may have to accept a lesser evil, though 
that is always a risky business. But in any event we must 
avoid being hustled into any decision or action and must 
remember our basic objectives and policy. I can well imagine 
that in the United States there is some kind of hysteria which 
prevents any reasoned thought. It was bad enough before this 
Korean affair : it must be worse now. We have to deal with 
this state of feeling with calmness, without surrendering to it 
or merely getting angry with it”.® 

Meanwhile the pressure from the Western Powers on India 
was continuing for an immediate commitment. Sir Senegal 
Rau attempted but without success to obtain the Prime 
Minister’s reactions by telephone. Compelled to act on his own 
judgment of the situation, and in feeble health (after an 
operation for cancer), he went to a Security Council meeting. 
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He told Mr Neliru later that there was no time to consult the 
Government of India upon the draft resolution submitted by 
the USA. Events seemed to be marching with great speed and 
urgent decisions were called for. The text of the resolution 
had been cabled to New Delhi for obtaining definite instr- 
uctions. The Western Powers’ fear was that the least delay in 
^ taking a vote might enable the Soviet delegate to walk into 
the Security Council and veto the resolution. India voted for 
the resolution, without, however, binding herself to offer armed 
assistance. Her vote (he told the Prime Minister) “was hailed 
with joy and relief by the USA, (he U.K. and France. . . 

“I do not know whether we should go on waiting indefi- 
nitely, while every day’s delay increases the prospects of a 
world conflagration. It has often seemed to me that it is 
worthwhile our putting forward some plan even if India is 
in a minority of one (provided of course we think that the 
plan is a step in the right direction) and let those who reject it 
take the responsibility for its rejection. We can then comfort 
ourselves with the thought that we at least had done our best. 
There is, of course, the possibility that our suggestion might 
find wider support than we now think”.® 

Problems of Independence 

The economic difficulties of India at the advent of 
independence were multiple and complicated in nature. As 
already a backward country, her involvement in the war 
proved the costlier. She aided the British war efforts with both 
men and material, despite severe strain at home and so when 
she emerged as a free nation, it was in fact a hollowed glory 
with a deep crisis on the economic front. Moreover, here was 
a case of a different kind as compared to others because inde- 
pendence was granted to her with a division of the geogra- 
phical territory with a consequent bifurcation in the economic 
unity that the British India represented. It was a feeble 
freedom, vulnerable from the economic angle. Thus, though 
India gained in political stature, she had little inherent vigour 
to sustain herself fully and for a long time. The economic con- 
sequences of the Partition were only too glaring to be ignored 
and India within a short notice turned to be an importer of 
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several essential items that she produced till the other day. 
During 1948-49, there came into existence a big cleavage 
between India’s exports and imports. This was, to some 
extent, due to the inflationary potential latent in the post-war 
economy, but it was more directly the outcome of the struct- 
ural changes consequent upon the Partition. A new economic 
force in the form of Pakistan was curved out of her own 
organism that posed as a contender to her former place in the 
world market. After Partition, India became a net importer of 
raw jute, raw cotton, and foodgrains. All these together had 
an adverse impact upon India’s balance of payments position. 
If India socially and politically suffered in the aftermath 
of the vagaries of the Partition, it was in the field of 
economic deficiency that she did the most. Moreover, though 
she was supposed to be at the helm of economic affairs at 
home, she had, in reality, only a partial hold over the econo- 
mic life of the country. The British economic imperialism 
still had the sway over her industries and the problems, such 
as capital formation, indigenous growth of management and 
the process of industrialisation, needed prompt and priority 
determination. The national and per capita incomes were far 
below theavera ge and the population problem presented a 
threat to neutralise her elementary progress. An idea of the 
economic poverty of India may be had from the fact that the 
per capita annual income in India, during 1948-49, was only 
Rs. 246,9 or about $50, Furthermore, the issue of the rehabilita- 
tion of the refugees had a precedence over the final consolida- 
tion of the national structure. The bulk of the above problems 
were capable of solution by recourse to a planned endeavour 
alone. But India could not even expect to raise internally the 
total financial resources involved in a plan. The governmental 
reserves were depleted and there was a yawning gap between 
the haves and the have-nots awaiting correction and presenting 
a serious hindrance in the way of the ideal of Democratic 
Socialism. 

Also for India, adopting a parliamentary form of democr- 
acy v,’ithin a republic, it was not admissible to resort to totali- 
tarian measures in order to regiment the entire nation 
towards the fulfilment of the targets. This did not call for the 
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declaration of a state of Emergency. The limited capacity of 
the socio-economic framework prevented the comprehensive 
working of the Republican Constitution that, in turn, had its 
reactions in external affairs. There flourished concentrations 
of economic power as in the case of the private life insurance 
companies while, on the other hand, the larger section of the 
mass lacked the wherewithals for a bare sustenance. Once 
more, inflationary pressures coupled with deficit financing 
were the order of the day. Again, the major part of her 
dollar deposits and Sterling balances, as referred elsewhere, 
rested with Great Britain that did not come to her use when 
ever she required it as supplementary expenditure for develop- 
mental imports. Last but not the least, the vast manpower and 
natural resources of India were yet to be utilised to the 
maximum and lay dormant in the absence of the necessary skill 
and fund. In this sense, she was a backward country. Hence, 
to sum up, what India could not accumulate was economic 
power at a rapid pace without which a concerted future was 
not assured to her and she had no other way but to look bey- 
ond the frontiers in order to recoup her strength. She had to 
share in the economic power of the others, till she was in a 
position to generate her own. Thus the fact of the material 
discrepancies at home made foreign capital an essential pre-re- 
quisite. With the commencement of foreign aid, India could no 
longer plough a lonely furrow though apparently she professed 
to follow a non-aligned policy. Though, in her opinion, she 
had adopted the best possible course vis-a-vis the obtaining 
international situntion, she could have been speaking from the 
long-term point of view. But for the moment, the circum- 
stances were not favourable and she had to suffer on account 
of her uncompromising attitude towards the Big Powers. In 
reality, a sound and independent foreign policy was feasible 
only on the part of a developed and self-sufficient country. It 
can be observed here that Mr Nehru’s statement that when 
freedom was imperilled India was not neutral could also be 
equally applied when her own economic freedom was jeopard- 
. ised. On March 17, 1950, Mr Nehru actually said in the Indian 
Parliament that India was following a non-alignment policy 
but ’’that does not mean that, in our economic life or in 
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other spheres of life, we do not incline this way or that’’.^® 
Thus though India’s policy of non-alignment gained momentum, 
there ^vas a tangible variance in theory and practice, as her 
economic difficulties continued to temper her actions abroad. 

Policy And Investment 

Through the Industrial Policy Resolution of April 6, 1948, 
the Government of India recognised the principle of Mixed 
Economy and accepted the need for encouraging the invest- 
ment of foreign capital in India. The Indian Government’s 
policy, as was clearly stated by the Prime Minister in Parlia- 
ment, was to give all reasonable facilities and encouragement 
to foreign capital investment in the country. The Government 
of India’s attitude towards external economic assistance could 
be inferred from the following declaration of the Planning 
Commission: 

“Priority will no doubt go to such external investment as i.s 
available from institutions organised on an international basis. 
The resources of such institutions are however limited , and it 
would be shortsighted to exclude without good reason investment 
of funds from advanced countries, either on an inter-govern- 
mental basis or on the basis of negotiations between individuals 
or corporations in the countries concerned. The terms and 
conditions on which foreign investment may be received will 
of course have to be judged in the light of the basic objectives 
of national policy and also in the light of the contribution 
which the proposed investment will make to development along 
lines accorded a high priority in the country’s development 
programme’’.^* 

The First Five-Year Plan envisaged a total outlay of 
Rs.2,356 crores and there was a huge gap in resources, part of 
which was expected to be filled by foreign capital. In addition 
to this, India required the said capital for industrial and 
economic development outside the Plan as most of the indust- 
rial sector was left to private enterprise and capital was requ- 
ired for the promotion of this sector. But foreign capital was 
not coming to India in sufficient quantities as was anticipated. 
Foreign private capital was shy to enter the Indian under- 
takings because of the socialistic pattern of society that India 
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adopted as her socio'cconomic goal, for under such a constitu- 
tional set-up the foreigners did not deem that their long-term 
interests and profits were secure. As for its political implica- 
tions, it is clear tliat the Western public opinion did not favour 
the idea of a large democracy in Asia as was India going the 
socialist way that would have resulted in serious disadvantages 
to them in the ultimate analysis apart from the preliminary 
economic maladjustments. “Committed as it is to the perpetua- 
tion of free enterprise, the U.S. must wrestle with the dilemma 
of assisting in the development of a ‘socialist pattern of 
society.^® In pursuance of it, even though foreign investment 
was forthcoming, it tended to prefer the private sector rather 
than the public sector. It is evident from the fact that the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as 
and with other sources, avoided the State enterprises as far as 
possible offered loans to the Tatas and other Indian companies. 
Ths inclination was later on corroborated by events when the 
Cooley Fund founded by the USA in 1954- out of the sale pro- 
ceeds of agricultural commodities supplied under PL 480 e.\- 
pressly intended to strengthen the private sector and to cement 
the economic stronghold of the USA in India. For the very 
reason, India’s accomplisliments at the initial stage from the 
point of view of fresh extei'nal capital inflow were few. In fact 
it proved to be a study-period to the outsiders in order to watch 
and wait while those already committed to Indian industries 
were speculating about retaining their hold and to be aole to 
adapt themselves to the changed environment. Hence, also the 
capital available was of not much importance in the govern- 
mental scheme of advance towards its cherished values of 
Socialism, and prevented the balanced growth of the twin 
sectors of mixed economy that was, again, no less detri- 
mental to the cause of the nation as a whole. 

Apart from the technical drawbacks, this resulted from the 
fact that in the past most of the capital investment in India 
was of British origin as was natural with colonialism, but after 
the Second World War Britain’s financial difficulties had 
reduced the amount of British capital investment in foreign 
countries, including India. As such, it was not possible for the 
British investor to spare a large sum for investment in India. 
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The Americans had capital which they could afford to invest 
in India but they were not yet accustomed to large-scale 
fiscal involvement in the East. Moreover, the U S. Govern- 
ment anticipated its Indian counterpart to toe the line of 
American policy before allowing the investment of U.S. 
dollars in India. Hence the ideological dilemma stood in the 
way of the desirable flow of external resources into India. 
In addition to this, the sensation created by the bogey of 
European economic invasion leading back to political domi- 
nation had not entirely subsided in the Indian public opinion. 
“Political domination, it is admitted, leads to economic 
domination, but an invisible or semi-invisible economic domi- 
nation creeps in unless you are careful; if that creeps in, it 
will lead immediately to ill will and not to that atmosphere 
of cooperation which is so essential in this matter”.^® How- 
ever, India received a sum of Rs. 156 crores from foreign 
(non-Communist) countries in the shape of aid and loans by the 
time the First Five-Year Plan was finalised. The above capital 
came to her mainly from the USA, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. To date, the break-up of the loans and grants*'* 
received by India from abroad in the initial planning period, 
which could be used for its development programme was as 
follows: 

Particulars Amount 


(in crores of rupees) 


1. 

United States Food Loan 

90 

2. 

Commonwealth Assistance 



under the Colombo Plan 

12 

3. 

Assistance under the Technical 



Cooperation Agreement, 1952 

25 

4. 

Assistance under the first Supplement 
to the Technical Cooperation 



Agreement, 1952 

18 

5. 

Proceeds of Loans from the 



International Bank, 1950 

9 

6. 

Other aid 

2 

Total 

156 
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U.S. Aid 

The major part of foreign aid received by India during 
this period came from the United States of America in various 
forms. It had been a cardinal point of U.S. foreign policy in 
the beginning of the period to render assistance to the under- 
developed countries in order to help them to ensure at least a 
constant, if not a rising, standard of living to the inhabitants 
who might otherwise be won over by the ideology that the 
USA wanted to restrain in all parts of the world. From India’s 
xaewpoint, there was nothing to be lost by accepting such aid as 
it did not entail any political or other strings which might affect 
this country’s independence and freedom to choose for herself 
the type of society that suited her requirements. The accept- 
ance by India of governmental aid began in December 1950 
when the first agreement under the Point Four Programme 
w'as signed with the United States on the same lines as tliose 
signed between the United States and the Philippines and 
Thailand. From Point Four funds a provisional allotment of 
$1.2 million was made to India for specific projects, including 
agricultural and child welfare schemes. By the following year, 
Point Four had come of age and under the vastly expanded 
U.S. programme of economic aid India was allotted $ 50 
million. Meanwhile, India had received from the U.S.E.C. 
Agency assistance of a different sort which went a long way 
in solving India’s problem of dollar deficit and also provided 
much-needed finance for economic development. India had 
approached the U.S. Government for an ad hoc assistance of 
two million tons of foodgrains during 1950-51. The United 
States Congress in its turn enacted on June 15, 1951, the India 
Emergency Food Aid Act, under which India was to be given 
a long-term loan (popularly known as the Wheat Loan) of 
$189.7 million (Rs. 90.3 crores) to finance the purchase of two 
million tons of wheat during the period ending June 1952 in 
order to meet an acute food shortage at home. The loan 
earned interest at 2i per cent and was repayable in lialf- 
yearly instalments over a period of 30 years commencing 
from June 1957. The net sale proceeds of the foodgrains 
were to be placed in a Special Development Fund within the 
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Central Government's account and the money made available 
mainly for the grant of short-term and medium term loans to 
the State Governments and partly for financing development 
schemes of the Central Government, In special cases, grants 
could also be made out of the fund to States for schemes approved 
by the Centre, Out of the interest paid a sum up to $ 5 mi lion 
was to be used for purposes of training Indians in USA and 
U.S, citizens in India, and for the purchase of scientific books 
from America, It may be noted that the whole of this amount 
had been utilised by the end of the First Five-Year Plan, There 
was substantial loss involved in the transaction of the loan in 
as much as the sale price of the wheat in India did not cover its 
full cost, including freight and incidental expenses. Thus, 
although the amount of the loan in Indian currency was about 
Rs. 902.5 million, the amount credited to the Fund was estima- 
ted at Rs. 735.4 million, the balance of Rs. 161.1 million being 
treated as a capital loss to be written back to revenues over 
the total loan period. The proportion of capital loss worked 
out to 18 per cent. The Fund was mainly used for development 
loans and community projects, 

A further step in this programme of large-scale penetration 
of American capital into India was reached in the beginning of 
3952 with the announcement of an agreement signed between 
the Indian and United States Governments for the establish- 
ment of an Indo-American Technical Cooperation Fund. Close 
upon the food loan, India started negotiations with the United 
States for a programme of technical assistance in amplification 
of and supplementing Point Four assistance. The new aid 
would take the form of capital as well as technical assistance 
and was to be rendered under the general auspices of the newly- 
formed Mutual Security Organisation of the USA. Although 
a section ofindian opinion was inclined to interpret this fact 
as evidence of India’s being linked up tvith the Western bloc, 
it was explained by authorities on both sides, to the general 
satisfaction of opinion in India, that this aid would not involve 
any strings. The first Indo-U.S. Technical Cooperation 
Agreement was signed in January 1952. The new agreement 
provided for an immediate advance of the earlier announced 
U.S. grant of § 50 million up to June 1952 and a Government of 
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India contribution of Rs. 25 crorcs, making in all about Rs. 50 
crores or SIOO million, for the formation of an Indo-Amcrican 
Technical Cooperation Fund. The agreement also provided 
for further advances over a period of five years, totalling 6250 
million. Under a second agreement concluded in November the 
same year, India received a further $30.35 million. Up to 
March 1954, India was authorised grants under the T.C.A. 
of Rs. 81.6 crorcs. The grants were to be used not for advanc- 
ing the industrialisation of the country, but for projects 
which were aimed primrily at raising the cfTicicncy of agricul- 
ture. The Fund was to be administered jointly by an American 
Director of Tcclmical Cooperation and an ofTicial of the 
Finance Ministry of the Indian Government. The Director, 
it was stipulated, would bean American ofRcial appointed by 
the United States Government, and working under the general 
supervision of the American Ambassador in India. This 
American Director and his stall, it was further stipulated, 
would enjoy “all the privileges and immunities, including 
immunity from suit in the courts of India, which arc enjoyed 
by the Government of the USA in India”.*® 

The agreement for joint projects was that the total rupee 
expenditure to be incurred by the Government of India was 
much more than the dollar aid received for them. Over comm- 
unity development, for example, rupee expenditure farout- 
sripped dollar expenditure by as much as 9 to 1 in some fields 
like fertilizers and iron and steel. Major items for which large 
sums had been allocated under the T.C.A. were: community 
development, fertilizers, iron and steel; ground water; river 
valley schemes; and training of village level workers. Apart 
from the joint projects, the Indo-U.S. agreement also provided 
for the supply of American technical specialists to India (for 
whom the Government of India was required to ensure certain 
privileges and amenities) and the training of Indian techni- 
cians in the USA Assistance from America to India’s economic 
development during the period was not confined to her govern- 
ment alone. Private agencies, most notably the Ford Found- 
ation, have rendered important contributions since 1951. 
Foundation’s activities were integrated with the development 
schemes of the plan and its funds have been used for two pur- 
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poses — to initiate those urgent programmes of development 
for v.'liich financing through the usual governmental procedure 
■would involve inordinate delay, and to have experimental 
development projects. A description of American aid cannot 
be complete -inthout a reference to the commimitj- projects, 
started in October 1952, to change the face of rural India by an 
intensive programme of development in all spheres. A year 
later, the national extension ser^nce blocks, -where development 
aciivity of an extensive nature was undertaken, were organised. 
Although the American contribution to the schemes under the 
T.C.A. was only a fraction of the total cost involved (the dollars 
•v\ere used for purchasing equipment abroad), it can hardly be 
denied that the undertaking of this mighty adventure was, 
in a large measure, the result of American interest in it. 

Colombo Plan Assistance^ ® 



Amount 

Form 

Utilisation 

Canada 

$ C.15 million 

Wheat & 

hlayurakshi Project 


for 1951-52 

Automobile fW. Bengal): Road 



Chavis 

Transport, Bombay 
City 

Australia 

£ A. 4.2 million WTieat & 

Tungbhadra Project 


for 1951-52 

Flour 

(Hyderabad) 

Xew Zealand 

£.25 million 


All India Medical 


Sterling for 
1951-52 


Institute, New Delhi 


Britain in Colombo Plan 


IVhile Britain did not directly' make any assistance avail- 
able to India, her agreement to release Sterling balances, 
concluded in 1951, was regarded as an indirect measure of 
help. The salient features of the agreement were as follows: 
\,1) A sum of £ 310 million tvas transferred from 2s o. 2 to 2so. 
1 account to be held by the Reserve Bank of India as a 
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currency reserve; and (2) Transfers from No. 2 to No. I 
account of a sum not exceeding £ 35 million would be made 
in each of tlie six years beginning July I, 1951, subject to 
certain conditions. The sterling balances agreement not only 
finally settled one of the important post-war problems of Indo- 
U.K. relations to the satisfaction of both, but also to a great 
extent paved the way for bolder economic planning in India. 
It is to be noted that the deficit financing contemplated by 
tlic Planning Commission was to be backed tip by the creation 
of a balance of payments deficit to be met by the sterling 
release as provided for in the agreement. It was not necessary, 
however, for India to dr.aw on the sterling balances to the full 
extent of the release, because of the support of the American 
Wheat Loan. 

But, as noted beforehand, when assistance is rendered by 
individual countries, they have an association of some political 
element. Vincr has aptly pointed out that governmental grants 
or loans cannot be very important except for political and 
strategic considerations. Very often grants based upon such 
motivations might go only to serve the vested interests of the 
donor country and might not lead to the genuine welfare of 
the people so assisted. “In pursuit of the goals . . . our (U.S.) 
aid programme has become a major instrument of our foreign 
policy directed toward furthering our national intcrest.s”.*’ In 
fact, the donors are not so much concerned regarding the 
extension of human rights in the distant countries through the 
betterment of standard of living than they arc with their own. 
If they are at all interested in the development of the under- 
developed regions, it is because tlicir national economy might 
be affected by adverse consequences in those parts of the 
world. The mission entrusted to external assistance is the 
accomplishment of certain long-term objectives in a particular 
region and once this is effected, the continuance of aid be- 
comes an absurd liability. This would indicate to what extent 
the donors arc sincerely committed to the promotion of the 
cause of the recipients. The developed countries were not 
certainly out to practise charity and toleration inspired by 
ethical viewpoint. They could not afford to do so either. Aid 
allocations formed a part of the annual budget and an account 
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of the foreign aid programme would periodically have to be 
presented before the parliament of the donor country by the 
Minister-in-charge and the purposes it served so far. Occasion- 
ally, it had to face severe criticism from the members for 
what foreign aid implied in truth w'as nothing but the burden 
of tax paid by the citizens of the donor country. “Because of 
the intrinsic unpopularity of spending money, and because the 
foreign aid program cannot count on the support of a set of 
clearly defined interest groups in the United States that feel 
they benefit from it, as is normally the case with domestic 
programs, it is never an easy matter to get a foreign aid Bill 
through the Congress”.^® 

Thus aid was only an instrument of foreign policy and the 
donor would like to see that it was fully utilised to the last 
farthing in order to protect and further its interests in that region 
where diplomatic manoeuvres had turned out to be infructuous. 
The Objective of the United States Economic Assistance 
Programmes lays down that it was often suggested that 
the U.S. Government should use or withhold aid to influence 
the foreign policy tactics of potential recipient countries. In 
this view, aid was to be used as a lever to gain United Nations 
votes, to secure speeches favourable to the United States, or 
more importantly, to secure and hold otherwise perhaps 
reluctant countries to military alliance. Thus, w'hen the aid 
was invited by the needy country' to employ it for the im- 
provement of her status, it was released by the donor country 
in order to satisfy her own national self-interests. This conflict 
of interests generally made the impact of aid insignificant and 
ended up with loss to the recipient. If, on the military front, 
the USA had formed a cordon sanitaire around herself, the 
foreign aid served the same purpose on the economic front. It 
was the struggle in this direction that emerged prominent in 
the post-war w’orld, when there was a “scramble for the 
third world”. Bipolarisation continued to be the inspiration of 
the new era while the ideological rivalry of the Big Powers 
had its culmination in the economic competition. IVith the 
character assassination of MacArihysm at home, the foremost 
motive of the USA in offering aid to the underdeveloped 
countries in the Cold War period was to retard the advance of 
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Communism, especially in South-East Asia, and to maintain 
the zone of U.S. influence in the Far East. Tjiis led the 
USA to making the membership of the military alliances of 
the Western bloc a criterion for the grant of aid which was 
undesirable to the non-aligned countries like India. India 
could not fulfil those conditions as she had condemned those 
alliances in no uncertain terms. However, she had to secure 
assistance for her development while retaining the policy of 
non-alignment intact at the same time. In that, India’s case 
was an exclusive one that called for unusual efforts on her part. 
Whatever she was able to receive as Western aid was not what 
she would have got had she for.sakcn her stand and taken to 
alignment. The strong sense of independence somewhat colour- 
ed India’s outlook on foreign aid. In a foreign policy debate 
on June 12, 1952, Mr Nehru said in the Indian Parliament; 

“There have been times when a word from us would have 
brought us many good things of life. We preferred not to give 
that word ... if at any time help from abroad depends upon 
a variation, howsoever slight, in our policy, we shall relinquish 
that help completely and prefer starvation and privation to 
taking such help. I think the world knows that well enough” 

The Government of India reiterated its position of singu- 
larity although her desire, rather a pledge, for economic de- 
velopment Itad often compelled India to accept that aid when 
offered without strings. So she fell that overall dependence 
upon bilateral and multilateral aid was not to her advantage, 
as the basic values she nurtured were repeatedly questioned 
in the process. As such, she was determined to explore fresh 
avenues of assistance where her interests and policies would not 
come into conflict with those of the other party. Such a field 
was provided by the international assistance falling within the 
purview of the United Nations and to which India now turned. 


IMMUNITY AND INVOLVEMENT 

INSISTENCE ON U.N. ASSISTANCE 
{A Study of Indo-U.K. Relations During the Period 1947-1952) 

India’s bid for receiving grants and loans through the 
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various U.N. agencies during this period is also understandable. 
Since 1949 the Indian attitude on foreign aid had been based 
on two fundamental points. First, assistance under the 
international auspices of the United Nations was preferable to 
direct bilateral inter-governmental arrangements. “Though 
Indian opinion %vas thus favourably inclined to the receipt of 
foreign aid at the governmental level, the emphasis was on 
international rather than on bilateral aid. The old fears of 
interference, influence, and strings accompanying aid still 
lingered in respect of inter-governmental aid and led to voci- 
ferous demands for guarantees of various kinds to govern aid 
from foreign governments”.^® Secondly, it was necessary to 
establish a new United Nations agency especially for this 
purpose rather than to use existing agencies. Owing to its 
limited funds and strict requirements, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development could not fully meet the 
needs of economic development in underdeveloped countries. 
A new agency was required not only to supplement the exist- 
ing agencies but also because of the need for an agency with 
the sole task of promoting economic development — one which 
•would coordinate technical assistance, assess the extent and 
pace of development, and supervise development projects. 
These arguments were forcefully elaborated in 1949 in the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development (a subsidiary 
organ of the United Nations Economic and Social Council) by 
Mr V.K.R.V. Rab, the Indian member, who was Chairman 
of that body. Subsequently, he presented to the Sub-Com- 
mission a pz’oposal for the establishment of the “United 
Nations Economic and Development Administration”, Al- 
though the subject was discussed during the next few years, 
no action was taken until January 1952, when the General 
Assembly requested the Economic and Social Council to sub- 
mit a detailed plan for establishing a special fund for financing 
economic development. The Committee established to per- 
form the task completed its report in March 1953. It stressed 
that economic development of underdeveloped countries should 
be accelerated through a system of grants-in-aid and suggested 
the establishment of a fund for this purpose as soon as 
expedient. India, in common with many other underdeveloped 
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countries, consistently supported proposals for a fund and the 
Indian delegates to the Ecotiomic and Social Council consider- 
ed that its establishment should not have to await progress on 
disarmament. 

On the other hand, tlic potential key role of the U.N. inter- 
governmental bodies in making possible a regeneration of 
world peace through the acquisition of stability had seldom 
escaped the attention of India. The work of the specialised 
agencies of the United Nations was the surest foundation for 
peace, Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, the Indian delegate, told the 
Economic and Financial Committee on October 29, 1952. 
Referring to the Regional Commissions — the Food and Agri- 
culture Organi.'ation, the Economic, Social and Cultural 
Organisation and the Technical Assistance Administration — he 
said that it was to those bodies and their investigations and 
achievements that the members should look for establishing’ 
the surest foundations of peace. The Indian representative 
said that experience had brought out clearly that an increasing 
flow of technical assistance in the field of industry, agri- 
culture, public utility institutions, education and other social 
services was essential if the development programmes were to 
be carried out cficctively and in time.“- At home, the Plan- 
ning Commission noted that it would be desirable that foreign 
capital was channelled into field of high priority, more parti- 
cularly where new lines of production were to be developed 
or where special types of experience or technical skill were 
required. Favouring the system of joint enterprises with Indian 
industrialists, the Commission said that such agreements 
should, however, be subject to the approval of the government. 
They also welcomed the flow of equity capital from abroad, 
but pointed out that it would be necessary to obtain capital 
at fixed interest through official or quasi-official institutions 
like the World Bank. 

India was also aware of the difficulties arising out of the 
uncertainty of the magnitude of, and the purpose for which, 
bilateral and multilateral aid were likely to become available 
over a period of time. Such an uncertainty stood on the way 
of efficient planning and execution of even individual projects 
as could be seen from the delays that occurred in the execu- 
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tion of several power projects on account of the shortage of 
foreign exchanse in the earlv vears of the Second Five-Year 
Plan. Engaged as India ^vas in the comprehensive develop- 
ment of her economy through the adoption of Five-Year Plans, 
an advance knowledge of the resources that were likely to 
become available through aid in all aspects became all the 
more important, particularly because her own reserves of 
foreign exchange to pro\'ide cushion against such an uncer- 
tainty had fallen to a low level. Effective planning, in this 
respect, presupposed not only an estimate of the foreign 
exchange requirements of the various projects, schemes and 
programmes but also an estimate of their continued avail- 
ability. Although India had an adequate basis for an estimate 
of the former, it tvas not so in the case of the latter. Hotvever, 
in regard to international aid, the aforesaid element of un- 
certainty was far subdued, if not eliminated, in comparison to 
inter-governmental aid when the point India was all the time 
hinting at ts-as an uninterrupted flow of foreign assistance. It 
was feasible since the international agencies of the United 
Nations were going to discontinue existing provisions on tridely 
vart-ing terras, e.g., only in the e\-ent of the final depletion of 
the respective funds or the non-fulfilment of the conditions by 
the recipient itself, and which were not certainly their regular 
features. Furthermore, should termination of assistance come 
about at all, the member would be allowed sufficient pre- 
cautionary interval in order to supplement the gap thus created 
and as notified by the agency concerned, whereas bilateral 
aid could come to a standstill almost overnight and tvith little 
respite to gather oneself up whenever the donor government 
thought otherwise in its own interest as in the case of U.S. aid 
to Ceylon. Hence, again, the international assistance was 
more reliable than the others although all of them were subject 
to variation and termination some time, somewhere. In view 
of the crucial role of the First Five-Y’ear Plan inlaying down 
the economic foundation of a new India, the ensured and 
perennial inflow of foreign capital irrespective of the amount 
involved could not be overemphasized. In other words, India 
could not afford to disrupt the progress of the Plan half-way by 
- taking up a general \'iew of the foreign assistance programme 
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on ^vlnch in turn its success rested a great deal. Moreover, the 
major difiercncc between bilateral and international aid was 
the freedom associated with the latter to buy from any source 
of supply determined by the recipient. Tliere was also more 
of expert examination from outside both at the aid-giving 
stage as well as later in the case of aid received from inter- 
national sources, while in the case of bilateral aid, such 
examination was tisually undertaken on a joint basis. On the 
whole, it would be true to say that aid received from inter- 
nationnl agencies presented fewer problems. Though at times 
much larger in volume, the bilateral aid was more dependent 
upon the political climate than with regard to the international 
and held lesser guarantees of continuity. 

The great advantage that India derived from the member- 
ship of the International Monetary Fund was the assistance she 
obtained from it to satisfy her need for dollars. Partly on account 
of imports of capital goods and foodstuffs and partly on the 
invisible trade account, India was running a large deficit with 
the dollar area. She had been able to purcliasc dollars from the 
Fund from time to time to meet a portion of this deficit. “It 
was in March, 1948, that she applied to the Fund for the first 
time for U.S. dollars. The Fund assented to her purchase of 
§28 million. Ever since she had been making continuous 
purchases of dollars from the Fund. She botight $100 million 
in 1949, which meant that she exhausted her limit of credit for 
the year.*® For under the rules of the Fund, no member 
country was permitted to draw on its limit of credit beyond 
25 per cent of its quota during any one year. The rate at 
which India had been using up her limit of credit with the 
Fund had been exercising the minds not only of the Govern- 
ment of India but also of the authorities of the Fund. A 
mission of the Fund visited India to study the different aspects 
of India’s economy as well as the general economic structure 
as a whole, and had satisfactory talks with the Central Govern- 
ment in New Delhi on the subject. While it had been recog- 
nised that India’s case was peculiar, due to dislocation of her 
economy on account of Partition and that her adverse balance 
of payments was being principally caused by heavy food imports, 
it had been emphasized by Mr Parsons, the leader of the 
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Fund mission, that the Fund’s function was to extend its assist- 
ance to a country during the period in which it was taking 
steps to correct a disequilibrium in its balance of payments but 
not for meeting regular deficits on trade account. The inaug- 
uration of the I.M.F. in 1945 heralded an era of closer monetary 
cooperation among nations. India joined the Fund as an 
original member and, for the very start, obtained a permanent 
seat on the executive directorship. She notified to the I.M.F. 
that the par value of the rupee would be 0.0086357 ounces of 
fine gold on the basis of the then prevailing exchange rate 
between the rupee, the sterling, and the dollar. It was decided 
not to change the par value of the rupee in the downward 
direction, in keeping with changes in its internal value, because 
of the realisation that in the immediate post-war years first 
priority should be given to increased production rather than 
to exchange adjustment. It was maintained that the disequil- 
ibrium in the balance of payments was mainly due to struct- 
ural changes consquent upon the War and the Partition rather 
than owing to the internal monetary' factors. In any case, it 
was argued that the situation was so fluid that it was not wise 
to experiment with a new lower ratio. 

By 1949, the reconstruction of war-shattered Europe was more 
or less complete, owing largely to the assistance forthcoming 
from the “dollar zone”. But now the West European countries 
were faced with the serious problem of dollar shortage. It was 
strongly felt that a readjustment of the exchange rate could 
go a long way towards bridging the deficitis on the dollar 
accounts of the West European countries. Consequently, m 
September 1949, the Fund approved a major devaluation on 
the part of twenty-eight non-dollar countries, including India. 
In the case of India, it ivas obviously necessary to bring about 
a downward revision of the exchange rate to adjust the rate of 
exchange to the changes in the internal value of the currency. 
Left alone, however, India would have preferred to postpone 
the decision to lower the par value of the rupee. But, as a 
’’defensive measure”, she was forced to devalue her currency 
to the tune of 30.5 per cent of the internal par value. “This 
was the first major use of the Fund provision by India. India 
also availed herself of the Fund facilities from the very start. 
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Developments in India’s balance of payments arc invariably 
I'eflcctcd, inter alia, in India’s dealings with the Fund. A review 
of the lending operations of the Fund shows that the “Fund- 
India j-elationships have been always close and accommod- 
ating”.-^ Taking the First Five-Year Plan period as a whole, 
the actual current deficit was much below than that had been 
envisaged. The favourable turn in India’s balance of payments, 
on account of a lower level of imports of food and machinery, 
and also because of the lagging behind of the planned targets 
of the actual levels of investment, enabled India to bring about 
a substantial liquidation of her .short-term liabilities to the 
Fund, though repurchase of rupees to the extent of Rs.17.2 
crorcs each in 1953-54 and 1954-55, and of Rs. 7.1 crorcs in 
1955-5G. 

India’s preference for loans from the World Bank and other 
internationally controlled agencies has been made clear on 
various occasions. Although the rate of interest that the Bank 
charged on its loans continued to be a source of complaint, 
during the period under review' further loans were negotiated. 
On August 18, 1949, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development granted a loan of $34 million to the Govern- 
ment of India for railway development to be utilised in the 
purchase of locomotives, boilers and locomotive parts. The 
loan was for a period of 15 years, with amortization payment 
to begin in August 1950. The interest rate was 3 per cent plus 
the usual 1 per cent commission. This loan amount was reduced 
on May 16, 1950, at the request of the Government of India to 
S 32.8 million which was disbursed by March 1951. The 
second loan w'as granted by the Bank on September 29, 1949. 
The amount was $10 million. It w'as repayable in 7 years 
and the rale of interest plus the commission were the same as 
in the case of the first. The object was reclaiming by 
tractors 3 million acres of w'eed-infested land in Madhya 
Pradesh and Bhopal. (Press Release No 171, Februai-y 8, 1950- 
IBRD.) A loan of Rs. 3.43 crorcs was disbursed out of a larger 
original amount sanctioned, that is, $10 million but reduced 
from time to time at the request of the Government of India. 

It carried a rate of interest of 3J per cent and was to be 
repaid by 1959. The loan was specially meant to finance the 
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import of equipment for the reclamation of land by clearing 
jungles and the weed-infested land. The whole of the amount 
released had been utilised by the end of the First Plan. A third 
loan of S 25 million to finance a part of the foreign exchange 
cost of the Bokaro Thermal Power Plant in the Damodar Valley 
had been received by India. A loan worth Rs. 7.96 crores was 
granted to the Damodar Valley Corporation in 1950 and was 
used for multipurpose projects of electric power development, 
flood control, and irrigation. It was envisaged that the com- 
pletion of the project would provide electrical energy for the 
expansion and development of industry in the minerally rich 
areas of West Bengal, and would also help flood control and 
agricultural development by providing irrigation. The loan 
was for a period of 20 years at 4 per cent rate of interest. 
Its repayment was to commence from 1955, The loan was 
used up fully during the First Five-Year Plan. Again, a loan of 
S31.5 million was negotiated in April 1950 for the Bokaro- 
Konar power project of the Damodar Valley Corporation. 
The rate of interest carried by the loan and the period 
remained unchanged as in the case of the previous loan to the 
Corporation. For the construction of a thermal plant located 
at Trombay to be owned and managed by three companies of 
the Fatas, the IBRD disbuised Rs. 6,64 crores. This plant was 
meant to provide electric power in Bombay State and 
facilitate the industrial development of the area. Out of this 
only Rs, 2.09 crores was utilised leaving a balance of Rs. 4.55 
crores to be used during the Second Plan, 

It was the first time for the private sector to receive official 
assistance when the IBRD made a direct loan of Rs. 14.29 crores 
to tlie Indian Iron and Steel Company to finance a fiv'C-jear 
expansion programme of the Company. It was to double the 
steel production capacity and to increase the output of ron 
irom 160,000 tons to 400,000 tons, thus increasing India's 
finished steel capacity by about 33 per cent and that of iron 
by 200 per cent. The amount utilised during the First Plan 
was Rs. 2.78 crores leaving Rs. 11.51 crores for the Second 
Plan.-'^ File same Company' was sanctioned in December 
1952 a loan of $ 31.5 million for increasing output of IISCO 
to approximately 700,000 tons of steel and 400,000 tons of pig 
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iron. Interest charged on the loan was 'I J per cent and the 
period was 15 years. It was thus obvious that the loans were 
mean for building up the future capacity in agriculture and 
means of communication and transport. This w'as in accord- 
ance with the theor^f of economic progress of underdeveloped 
areas in that it was a prerequisite development that some funds 
be spent on the developmental projects and communication 
besides the availability of a surplus in food production, which 
might establish a base for future agricultural and industrial 
production. An analysis of these loans also shows that the main 
objective for which the IBRD was prepared to grant loans was 
development of the overheads to build the base for the agricul- 
tural andindustrial development. In matters ofindustrial e.xpan- 
•sion, the Bank’s policy had been to mobilise private resources, 
internal and external, for use of productive enterprise. A 
mission from the International Bank visited India in November 
1951 to survey the development programme of the country and 
to recommend to the Bank the extent to which it could a.ssist 
in financing the e.xecution of the programme, particularly of 
schemes finding a place in the Five-Year Plan. The mission 
visited a number of projects under execution and held discuss- 
ions with the Central and State Governments and the Planning 
Commission and later stated that they had been impressed ^\'ith 
India’s determination and readiness to go ahead. Subsequently 
the head of the World Bank also paid a visit to India to famil- 
iarise himself with the economic conditions in India and her 
Five-Year Plan. Another type of assistance from international 
agencies was the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme, under 
which India received approximately Rs. 50 lakhs up to the 
end of 1953. A number of experts, especially from the F.A.O., 
had been supplied to India mainly for rural development 
work. As regards the Indian opinion of the IBRD, Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, the Indian delegate, speaking during 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council’s debate on the Bank’s 
record of work, voiced the feelings of India when he accused 
the Bank of neglecting the case of backward and under- 
developed countries. He criticised the Bank for its failure to 
finance bold schemes of post-war economic development, for 
its unwillingness to take risks even more than private investoi's 
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and for its charging a high interest rate. Mr. Mudaliar’s 
criticisms were supported by delegates from Peru, Brazil, and 
Chile. {The Statesman, February 17,1949.) 

A summary of the United Nations economic assistance to 
India during the period under review could be had from the 
following statement: 

India's Borrowings from the I.M.F. and I.B.R.D, during 1947-1952^^ 


($ Million) 


Years 

Borrowings from 
the I.M.F. 

Loans disbursed 
by the I.B.R.D. 

1947 



1948 

68.3 


1949 

31.7 

14.7 

1950 


20.1 

1951 

• • 

10.2 

1952 

• 4 

5.7 

Total 

100.0 

50.7 


Jlote: Rupee devalued on September 22, 1949. 

Special mention has also to be made in this section of the 
unique aid that India received from Norway. Towards the 
end of 1952, an agreement was signed in New York between 
the Governments of India and Norway and the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Board for the provision of technical assistance to 
India by Norw’ay to the extent of 10 million Norwegian Kroners 
to begin with. So far India had received aid on a government- 
to-government basis from the USA and some Commonwealth 
countries and in both cases the interests of the aiding countries 
were directly evident. Norway was the first foreign country, 
with neihter the plenitude of America nor the close links of the 
Commonwealth, to clfer aid. Moreover, this aid was rendered 
through theU.N.O. thus conforming to the Indian preference 
for aid under U.N. auspices. 
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When India’s firm adherence to the ideals of the U.N.O. 
was there intact, her insistence on closer cooperation with it 
was indeed relative to the degree of pressure in varied forms 
brought upon her by the Western Powers from time to time. 
So in their o^vn typical way, the Powers concerned contri- 
buted to the already existing proximity between India and the 
United Nations as the former sought to safeguard the fabrics 
of her non-aligned policy. The indispensability of the U.N. to 
India enhanced as the Cold War took a turn for the worse and 
so she demanded more of constructive dynamism and func- 
tional collaboration from the U.N., which appeared to her as 
a historic economic institution as well. Moreover, it was the 
immunity of the policy that was her first concern and U.N. 
aid came only afterwards. She did not emphasize her prefer- 
ence for the U.N. assistance because quantitatively it was 
superior to the inter-governmental aid. On the other hand, 
sometimes the volume of U.N. aid tended to be trifled by 
the enormous possibilities of the assistance from the bloc 
countiies. In reality, the funds of the International Agencies 
originating in the colTers of the Big Powers, the latter would 
not be willing to part with it unless their own needs were 
satisfied. De.spite its advantages, the U.N. assistance would 
not be substantial enough to cover the entire programme of 
development and consequently bilateral and multilateral aid 
could not be ruled out. Therefore, it follows that it was the 
challenge to her new-born policy (that had fewer adherents 
at that time) that actually made India to revitalise her 
relations with the world body for the comprehensive process of 
economic growth hung over how the national policy was 
carried forward. If U.N. assistance involved political dis- 
interestedness and hospitable conditions, that only implied 
lesser implications and a safer ground for her foreign policy 
to operate. Hypothetically, India’s progress would have been 
tripled had she decided to join in a military alliance for 
between the aid to the allies of the Powers and that to the 
outsiders there was always a big margin. This confirms the 
secondary place of the aid factor in India’s leanings towards 
the U.N. It, pi course, does not lead to the argument that the 
economic potentialities of the world organisation did not count 
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to India at all. She appreciated it alright as it could meet her 
minimum requirements. But her long-term interest was un- 
questionably the maintenance of the course of her foreign 
policy itself. Hence her stress upon the economic aspect of the 
U.N.O. was only a means to her ultimate political ends. After 
all, the political aspect would come to dominate the complete 
picture in the long run. 

From the foregoing analysis, it again, under the circums- 
tances, follows that the strains that were placed upon the 
exercise of sovereign powers by India due to Big Power 
pressures were solely responsible for her aspiration to come as 
closer to the United Nations as possible. Indubitably, it was 
the force of circumstances that she came across while function- 
ing as an independent sovereign member of the world commu- 
nity that supplied the incentive to India’s immediate and 
apparent anxiety to find deeper affinity with the U.N.O. even 
m self-interest. But this was only temporary and superficial. 

at It did, at the most, was to accelerate and visualize the 
pace of intimacy between the two in the process. It could not 
perform more than that because it ultimately failed to convert 
India into an aligned country— the mission it was entrusted 
ut, as aforesaid, the original and fundamental unity of 
purpose and action was inherent there in the spiiit of the 
common faith and philosophy of India and the United Nations. 

It was neither that the U.N.O. Charter was fashioned after the 
oreign policy pronouncements made by the Indian leaders in 
p e in ependence days, nor that India advertently dovetail- 
ed her po .c.« behind the U.N. programme. Thir is something 
emable for the independence of Indian foreign policy 

exeemion”' “«™plation. decfslon and 

Na tions ■" tut of the United 

unTr tf" the commitments 

under the U.N. Charter for the provisions of the Charter 

their r.T'? “ «> States alone that repose 

PriLi m t°T foreign to the U N. 

Prsnctples. To Ind.a her acquiescence to the goal as accepted 

alvateS” Nottons, Organisation has frequently gone to 
the s, of her own guiding principles and has at 

the same time resulted tn the formation of helpful environment 
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wherein her international personality conld thrive. The identi- 
cal tendencies of the two were thus not pre-planned. It had 
never been an accident of history but an inc.xorable and 
universal fruition of varied historical forces at work labouring 
down the ages. So the underlying parallel currents were 
already there and it was neither impo.scd from outside nor 
exposed to be publicised. Though tracing their origins to one 
and the same source, they developed independent of each other. 
Whenever India and the United Nations had occasions to 
deliberate or work together, accord and mutual understanding 
sprung forth involuntarily in most cf the cases and the self-in- 
terests were readily integrated in the common interests of both. 
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4 

ft COLD WAR DEPARTURE 

THE conflicts fnccd by India in formulating a balanced and 
solid approach to her foreign policy were licr ideologically- 
tempered pollcy-implomentation and built-in weakness, 
economic, social, and political on the home front. Notwith- 
standing the fact of its being bred in the national c.spcriencc 
of the past, the Indian foreign policy, in its actual application, 
ignored the liard realities of tlic world power-politics and 
India preferred to look at things, most of the time, from an 
ivory tower of her own making. While she came to rc-cnacl 
the role of the Good Samaritan, her foreign policy as such 
degenerated into pious preaching which was rc.sentcd by her 
friends and foes alike. In fact, it was her oflicial programme to 
acquaint the otitside world first with her forgotten philoso- 
phical niceties and then to export the doses of foreign policy 
ingredients from the rear. To her, the world was an arena of 
activities where absolute unanimity was accepted when, in 
practice, the mass owed itself to the subtle, relative forces of 
unanimity and not vice versa. It, after all, did not augur well 
for the entrance of India into the Family of Nations where 
she stepped into with a superiority complex to be superimposed 
on an idyllic, innocent place to live in. Immediately she 
found herself in a vortex of whirlwinds, and the predominance 
of ideology in her attitude at tlic expense of Real Politik was 
exposed. This resulted in the nari'owing down of the spheres 
where Indian foreign policy was so far found adjustable and 
this in turn betrayed the inherently incompatible cliaractcr of 
the policy vis a-vis the tune of the time. It had never been 
that the nations of the world had satisfied thcmselvfcs with just 
the knowledge and hailing of the truth of Indian independence. 
But they knew pretty well in advance that this was an event 
not of Asiawidc but of global repercussions. Thus by the time 
India attained her stature, the nations of the East and the 
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West had already pieced together the sequence of her tendency 
and to which end they, in anticipation, oriented their own 
policies. This development India failed to read and went 
ahead with her p ivate convictions. Therefore, her very words 
were hurl( d back at her and she was accused of resorting to 
double standard in a number of cases. Though apparently 
a sound and tested policy, hesitations and vacillations were 
bound to accrue from the adverse confrontations in real prac- 
tice much to the detriment of the national self-interests and 
a defeat in the objective of policy. This could at best be 
partially overlooked in view of the fact that India as a colony 
was held back from leading an international life. Inspired by 
the lofty ideals of the historical revolutions like the French and 
the Russian, the Indian leaders found that the ideals were still 
too sacred for the Indian mass to inculcate for they had no 
revolution of their own and when freedom had come to them 
in a peaceful manner. 

The other factor that created disturbance in India’s end- 
eavour to place her foreign policy approach on a sure footing 
was her indigenous shortcoming in the various facades of the 
national life. The most acute as ever was her age-old economic 
backwardness that stood in her way to material emancipation 
that was supposed to follow the political. And if foreign policy 
is but an extension of home policy as Palmerston once said, the 
prevailing internal miseries indirectly ate into the vitals of the 
Indian foreign policy. “That is why I am, if I may say so, in 
spite of being Minister in charge of External Affairs, not 
interested in external affairs so much as internal affairs at the 
present moment. External affairs will follow internal affairs. 
Indeed, there is no basis for external affairs if internal affairs 
go wrong. To drive the point home, it can be asserted that 
economic considerations were uppermost in the minds of the 
architects of nascent foreign policy of India. The genesis of 
modern economic planning in India may be said to date from 
1931, when the Indian National Congress discussed the matter 
at length in its Karachi session. The Congress leaders, inspired 
by the Soviet experience, recommended a programme of State 
economic planning to eliminate poverty in India. The first 
positive step, however, was not taken until October 1938, 
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when a conference of Ministers of Industries adopted a reso- 
lution stating that industrialization was the key to economic 
growth in India. The fact that the Indian National Congress 
evolved a Planning Committee as a harbinger of its socialist 
ideals even in the pre-war period and that Nehru visited Soviet 
Russia to assess her economic progress as early as 1927, along 
with the Swadeshi Movement bear witness to the account. 
“Another equally important feature of Asian nationalism is the 
economic and social content of its political philosophy. The 
Asian national movements were also a revolt by a people with 
a keen sense of their poverty against the existing economic and 
social order which permitted gross inequalities of wealth and 
opportunities’’.- A new spurt to the discussions regarding 
economic planning was given in 1930 by the Indian National 
Congress under the presidentship of Sri Subhas Chandra Bose, 
which appointed a National Planning Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, to enquire into the 
possibilities of a planned economy in India and to suggest 
practicable schemes for securing the desired end. But the 
N.P.G. could present little of value, claiming a plan could not 
be formulated until independence was obtained. “Tlie import- 
ance of the subject (Commerce & Industry) is evident from 
the emphasis that Sir S. Subrahmaniar Aiyar laid on Village 
Resuscitation, and the need for loan societies, in 1914, after 
his retirement from the Bench. The Congress was pressed by 
Lala Lajpat Rai in 1899 to devote a half-day for the consider- 
ation of educational and industrial subjects, and appoint a 
Committee in that behalf. This was done and as a direct result 
of their deliberations, we note that the first Industrial Exhibit- 
ion in Calcutta was held in 1901 and this institution has gone 
on steadily improving until, in the latter-day developments, 
the Khaddar and Swadeshi Exhibitions have come to replace 
the old order of things”.® 

The critical urgency of the economic situation was intelli- 
gible from the rush with which Nehru went to identify his 
foreign political policies with his foreign economic policies 
when he concluded that after all foreign policy was only an 
offshoot of economic policy followed by a country. “Ultimately, 
foreign policy is the outcome of economic policy, and until 
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India has proptnly evolved lier ocononiic policy, her foreifpi 
policy will be rather vn(pio, rather iiic'hoaie, and will bo lump- 
ing”. If the foreign i)oIicy of a coiiniry alone is snecessfnl ih.'it 
can claim economic sttlf-snincicncy, the economic disparity ol‘ 
India undoubtedly restrained her voice atid limited or vtirietl 
her actions in intornalionai tdlairs tiiat was, again, the ])rime 
element in her sovereign character. She lacked the wlutrewilh- 
als for asserting her points of view while <lealing with imijnr 
governments. Attain, had India in the duration of her colonial 
existence suffered hi.ss in varied facades of the- national whoUi, 
the economic stagnation was the most ontslatulingly (idt for 
only an industrially backward colony wotild serve the. vested 
purposes of colonialism as a reliable supplittr of rttw maittrials. 
This underdeveloped nature in the aftermath of the War and 
Partition left India on the verge of virtual loopholes. Hence if 
economic dictations, e.g., of trade, food and pojnilation, art! th<' 
foremost in any fort ign policy-making, it was htire tht' nnwt 
prominent when wholetime preocctipalions with the prt)blems 
prevented the maintenance of a dtssirabh; balanc.e in otht-r 
fields. That World War 11 replaced tht! political as])iratit;n» 
generated by its prt:dece.ssor by economic ones, the atltmlitm 
of the United Nations as the international organization sym- 
htjli'/.ing the “greatest good of the gvealest tnnnbe-r” was 
erjiially warranted for the permanent re'tettlerntinl ol'lhe bettor 
part of the war-torn humanity as it wa.s expeeled l<^ bring 
about socio-political stability thronghont the world. Herein 
India invariably came into the picture as a repre.senlaiivf! of 
the liithcrto overlooked Asia. If tlie U.N.O. was ever to justify 
its existence, it could only do so as an organization of the poor 
that it really is. The rc.surgcnt generation, in the meanlirtie, 
did not fail to appreciate and recognize the trutli iinderlyitig 
the maxim of tlie Philadelphia Conventioti, “Ikwerty anywhere 
is a danger to pro'.fierity evetywherc and firo.sperity anywJiere 
mnsl be shared every'where”, that wa.s to govern the kejnel of 
international interconr.se in the following decades. Addressing 
the third se.'^siori of the EOAPE at Ootacamtmd (India) on 
June 1, 1918, the Prime Mini.ster of India said; 

“ . . . if .some countrie.s svhicb are j'oriunate enough today, 
more fortunate* than others, think that tliey can lead their 
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lives in isolation irrespective of what happens in the rest of 
the world, it is obvious that they arc under a misapprehen- 
sion. Today, if one part of the world goes down economi- 
cally, it has a tendency to drag others with it just as when 
\infortunatcIy war breaks out other people who do not want 
war arc involved. So it is not a question of the prosperous, 
merely out of the generosity of their hearts helping those who 
are not prosperous, though generosity is a good thing. But it 
is a question of enlightened self-interest, realizing that if 
some parts of the world do not progress, remain backward, 
they have an adverse cfiect on the whole economy of the 
world and they tend to drag down those parts that arc at pre- 
sent prosperous. Therefore, it becomes inevitable to consider 
these problems in the global way and to pay even more 
attention to those parts which are relatively backward”.® 

There is no denying the fact that India was not so much 
impressed by the form of the United Nations as a political 
agency than by its role as a welfare agency. She liad been a 
witness to the rise and fall of a number of political organ- 
izations generally European. But to her the economic renais- 
sance that the United Nations represented was certainly a 
novel experience to be reckoned with, in which she was asked 
to coordinate her own actions on the basis of equality and 
justice. To the developed regions of the world, especially 
Western Europe and North America, the political image of 
the U.N.O. was far more significant than its welfare aspect 
as they had little to worry about their future prosperity. So 
again, they found the developmental schemes under the U.N. 
auspices almost redundant and entailed their neglect and at 
times even resentment. But to the underdeveloped countries 
of the world, particularly those of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the economic potentialities of the provisions of the 
U.N. Charter far outnumbered the political propensities in 
attraction and if they ever adhered to the faith of the ideals 
encompassing the United Nations, it was with this devotion 
that they did. In the course of the same Address to the 
ECAFE Mr. Nehru continued: 

“Now, generally speaking, this political aspect of the Asian 
struggle is drawing to its natural and inevitable culmination. 
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But at the same time, the economic aspect continues and is 
bound up with all manner of economic problems affecting 
the world. From the Asian point of view, it has become 
essentially a matter of extreme urgency to deal with these 
problems. From the world point of view it is equally urgent 
really, because unless these problems are dealt with in Asia, 
they affect other parts of the world, I have no doubt that 
you, ladies and gentlemen, who are members of this Com- 
mission, realize the importance of -ivhat I have said, and will 
make it clear to the United Nations that any attempt to pay 
inadequate attention to Asian problems is likely to defeat the 
end which the United Nations has in view”.® 

In disarmament, India’s 1950 proposal for breaking the 
Great Power deadlock — a plan offered as a device for stimu- 
lating thought along somewhat different but more fruitful 
lines — suggested an incentive for disarmament through the 
creation of a United Nations Peace Fund for dev'eloping 
underdeveloped areas. The proposed fund, as Sir B.N. Rau, 
the Indian delegate, explained it, was to be fed largely from 
savings effected by the reduction of armaments. (Official 
Records, Fifth Session, Committee I, Vol. I, p. 204.) Mr Rau’s 
energy and enthusiasm on behalf of his own, if rather ill- 
timed, proposal (the Korean War and strenuous Western rearm- 
ament had just begun) led him to offer it not only in the debate 
on disarmament, but also in the debate on the Uniting for 
Peace resolution, the purpose of the latter having been, of 
course, to strengthen collective security. It was the second 
of the two efforts that was the more remarkable, for it 
amounted to an attempt to turn a resolution to the opposite 
direction from where it originally pointed. At the heart of 
the Uniting for Peace resolution were Sections C and D, 
pertaining to the readiness of national military units for service 
on behalf of the United Nations, and to the establishment of 
a Collective Measures Committee to study the problem of 
more effective sanctions — both of which were responsible for 
India’s abstention on the resolution as a whole, hir Rau, 
however, fixed on Section E of the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
a rather coyly inserted lure incorporating the reminder that 
“^enduring peace depends not merely on security arrangements 
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but also on observance of human rights and the promotion of 
economic well-being”. This, in signal contrast to Sections G 
and D, was “fine”, asserted Mr Ran, “especially the part 
regarding the development of underdeveloped areas”. In fact, 
the Indian delegate continued, India had introduced in 
Committee I a draft resolution “based on that part of Section E, 
and proposing the creation of a United Nations fund for the 
development of underdeveloped areas”." 

To make matters worse, social discrepancies followed suit. 
The traditional Indian class structure with all its bulk of vices 
and orthodoxy was tottering and needed to be supplemented 
through some radical innovations. Indian foreign policy, like 
all policy, is a mirror of the competing purposes andp ressurcs 
generated in a semi-colonial economy with a class as well as a 
caste hierarchy, at the same time conditioned by the fixed 
facts of geography and the fljjid facts of power relationships 
in the changing context of world balance of power. With her 
innumerable religions and languages India was termed as a 
“unity in diversity” and if a nationalism ever grew up, it was 
not out of liomogeneous factors. The concept of national inte- 
gration was yet a far cry when wide communal disharmony 
was sought to be placated forthwith. Lord Macaulay had 
called for the creation of “a class who might be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern — a class of 
persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in 
opinions, in morals and intellect,”® and that class up till then 
had a considerable say in the affairs of the land. The Indian 
civilization itself was squeezed down by a European one and 
it was yet a long way when India could reassess her total 
image. Colonialism was a huge tree beneath which little could 
germinate. Again, though India adopted Democratic Social- 
ism as her constitutional ideal, the ground for the same was 
not entirely ready, and her people were not in a position to 
appreciate and benefit from it in large measure. For universal 
education must precede universal enfranchisement, the 
Indians did not possess substantial political ti'aining and 
experience while the absence of a minimum of national 
consciousness threatened the very strata of federal solidarity. 
The few weeks immediately following the achievement of inde- 
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pendence by India on August 15, 1947, witnessed a large-scale 
disturbance of law and order inside the country. The new 
government had also to face a refugee problem of great 
magnitude and other problems arising from the partition of 
the subcontinent, which was until then administered as one 
economic and political unit. The fighting in Kashmir, which 
started in October 1947, added further difficulties. In Febr- 
uary 1948, the Indian Communist Party adopted a policy 
aimed at weakening the established order in the country. The 
five hundred odd States, with almost autocratic princes ruling 
over most of them, constituted another problem. The eco- 
nomic situation, the food scarcity and the high cost of living 
made the conditions of the people still worse. The bickerings 
of the multi-party system and the entangling problem of the 
Indian States awaiting solution diverted most of the attention, 
time and energy of the Government of India and that told upon 
her all-time efficiency in tackling external affairs squarely. 
The following statement of Mr Nehru describes the situation 
during the period: 

“We have not had a free hand in our external relations . . . 
I would beg the House to judge this period in the context of 
what has been happening in this country, not only during the 
past unhappy three or four months, but in the course of the 
past year when we lived in the midst of internal conflict and 
confusion which drained away our energy and did not leave 
us to attend to other matters. That has been the dominant 
feature of our politics during the past year and undoubtedly 
that has affected our foreign policy in the sense of our not 
giving enough time or energy to it . . . .”® 

Thus India was equally found vulnerable from almost 
every side and in dire need of a defence and economic policy 
as her internal disi uptions started to be reflected upon her 
international behaviour. 

In the Gold War, the interests of the great Powers gradually 
became the interests of the smaller Powers. It was the prime 
objective of the great Powers to involve the small States into 
the entanglement of power-politics that they had created in 
order gain in more stiength than the other side through the 
establishment of military pacts all over the world. They 
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cxiM lcd every power at llieir disposal in order to attract the 
small Powers towards their respective Camps either through 
persuasion or coercion. Thus the small States came to be 
concerned with problems with which their own national self- 
interests had practically nothing to do at all. They were led 
to .support a cause or an ideal with which their own attitude 
was at variance or which their national pattern did not 
permit. Their political and economic destiny were to be de- 
pendent on the interests of major Powers. Most of the smaller 
Powers were not in a position to resist the call of the big ones 
since economically they had to rely much upon the great 
Powers and they had found it difficult to profess non-align- 
ment in the face of an underdeveloped nature. 7'he overall 
interests of the blocs were promoted at the suppression of the 
individual national interests or sometimes even at their sacri- 
fice. According to the collective security system of the blocs 
any aggression against any member was an aggression upon 
the others as well and they were supposed to tow the line 
whenever the big Powers brought about any situation favour- 
able to themselves. Their natural resources and talents would 
be dovetailed to that of the leading countries. The United 
Nations failed in bringing about the dc.sired homogetieity in 
the field of membership and at the same time, in the name of 
unanimous decision in maintaining international peace and 
security fostered a real deadlock in the Security Council. 
Chapter VII of the U.N. Charter concluded in supporting the 
right of individual or collective self-defence and Chapter VIII 
specifically elaborated the system of regional an-angements. 
Since the Charter was framed in a period of Cold War, in 
spite of universal acceptance of the Principles and Purposes, 
regional arrangement under the leadership of great Powers 
naturally got its proud place in the Charter. 

The attitude of a nation towards international problems is 
conditioned by the image of the world it carries in its collect- 
ive consciousness. This image is a product of interaction of 
several factors, svtch as rational, emotional and historicali 
Two groups of factors, viz., rational considerations regarding 
the nature of Communism, capitalism, war, and war-like pre- 
parations and secondly, emotive factors, such as, nationalism. 
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anti-racialism, and feelings of zonal fraternalism, were 
responsible for creating in the mind of the people of India an 
image of a world which was different. As for the rational 
components, the political hierarchy as well as a section of the 
articulate and effective public opinion in India, did not take 
a doctrinaire view of capitalism and Communism. India was 
convinced that in spite of existing differences between rival 
ideologies, the points of similarities were growing and circums- 
tances were bringing them nearer to each other. If fear was 
not present and threats and compulsions were not used, the 
process would be accelerated. Since capitalism had changed 
for good and so also had Communism in some respects at least, 
India was not inclined to be extraordinarily critical of either 
of them. On the contrary she found in each of them such 
features as would commend themselves to her in the prevailing 
circumstances. In fact, the Congress concept of socialist 
pattern of society, of which the mixed economy was an impor- 
tant feature, contained some of the ingredients of both the 
systems. These considerations determined the limits of India’s 
opposition to and support for international Communist and 
non-Communist ideologies. India could neither accept the view 
that Communism was an unmitigated evil, nor could she 
endorse the claim that contemporary capitalism was outdated. 
Consequently, she was unable to take sides in the ideological 
conflict in which the Super-Powers were engaged. 

Two more factors were responsible for India’s refusal to 
take a partisan view of the ideological conflict. First, she did 
not believe that the Super-Powers were really earnest about 
ideologies. The Cold War as an instrument of foreign policy 
would become merely shadow-sparring, if the element of “real 
politics” was absent. In reality, ideology served as a veneer. 
As Nehru remarked, although there was a great deal of talk 
about ideology it was doubtful if they came into the picture at 
all except as weapons. He, therefore, refraind from such actions 
and decisions as would drag India into the conflict. Secondly, 
even if the Powers were serious about ideology, India had her 
own traditional attitude towards conflicts. She was not used to 
thinking in terms of absolute categories, such as good and evil, 
black and white, as far as ideals and concepts ^vere concerned. 
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Therefore, she could not support a stand which smacked 
of self- righteousness and sectarian absolutism. Again, since 
the Cold War was a product of this kind of thinking, most 
Indians were not inclined to line up with either of the con- 
testants. On the contrary, as of yore, they took a long-term 
view of conflicts, which, as the historical experience had 
taught them, generally tended to relax sooner or later. They 
knew that tension could not remain at a boiling point fury for 
long. Further, it was believed that the Cold War had its 
origin in a state of funkincss of mind. It was not a thrilling 
and an elevating contest of the courageous for more power, but 
a clumsy and enervating game whose participants, with all 
their brave gestures, were really scared of each other. 

Moreover, powerful emotive factors determintd India’s atti- 
tude towards the Cold IVar. Anti-imperialism, anti-colonialism, 
anti-racialism, and fraternal feelings for Asian countries did 
not permit India to mov'c too far towards the West. On the 
contrary, they tended to render her attitudes rather critical 
of some of the actions and decisions of Western Powers. She 
could not openly and unconditionally align herself with the 
Western Powers singly or collectively because Western imper- 
ialism tl roughout the late forties and early fifties remained 
powerful in Asia and Africa. In fact, on account of the 
reluctance of colonial powders to retreat gracefully, she had to 
oppose the Western Pow^ers openly and since the attitude of 
the USSR on these questions turned out to be in line with 
that of India, it appeared that she w'as supporting the Soviet 
Union. Just as emotional attachment to the ideal of freedom 
with justice, which often expresses itself negatively as a rabid 
form of anti-Communist sentiment, tended to impinge on the 
mind of the American people an image of a bipolar world, 
in like manner, opposition to colonialism and racialism 
impinged on the minds of the Indian people an image 
of a different kind of bipolar w’orld with the “haves” or 
imperialist Pow'ers on one side and colonial dependencies or 
the “have-nots” on the other. Again, that India denounced 
regional military alliances could even be endorsed on rational 
grounds for their being precursors of colonial expansion. But 
the difference in the manner and the general tone of the 
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of a different kind of bipolarity. She could not perceive the 
great ideological barriers that separated the two S\ipcr-Powers. 
The image of the world which she carried in her conception 
did not correspond to that which the USA and the USSR 
bore in their minds. As such, India could not develop a foreign 
policy based on the recognition of the division referred to. 

Furtheianorc, it were also her international disputes that 
prevented India from entering the Power blocs in the 
Cold ^Var. Since the inception of her freedom India had to 
direct her energies and attention towards finding a solution 
to a number of bilateral disputes in tvhich her national 
self-interests as a sov'^ercign State were found at stake. “Cold 
War, to him (Nehru), means the development of hatred, 
the spirit of violence, and the preparation for war, “violence 
all the time”, and it is folly to spend all one’s energy to do 
something which one wanted to avoid”.^® Had she decided 
to join any of the Power blocs, hopes for an amicable 
settlement of disputes would have been lost as under such 
circumstances the disputes would no longer bo left to India but 
would become a bloc issue. In that ease the dispute would have 
lost its original purpose and legal character and could only 
serve as an instrument of Cold War diplomacy exploited in 
favour of the Big Power motives. It might not be possible 
to see it in its proper perspective but from a different angle. 
So if the dispute would ever be resolved after all, it would be 
so done in the interests of the bloc as a whole and not of India 
alone. Her apprehensions were adequately borne by the fact 
that despite her position outside the blocs, the Kashmir 
problem continued to remain there because of her reliance on 
the Security Council where the members of the rival Power 
blocs intervened in their own interests. The issue was left 
where it was only because a solution that could have satisfied 
the aspirations of competing power politics in equal measure 
was not feasible when the interests of the parties immediately 
involved were relegated to the background. As such, India 
had to reiterate her faith in bilateral negotiations and seek a 
way out through mutual settlement without the Power blocs. 
Under pressures, India would be left devoid of a national policy 
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and independence of action and she wonld be bound to surrender 
her primary functions to the leaders of the bloc concerned. 
Hence, her international disputes could but contribute only to 
the aggravation of international peace and security with herself 
emerging a complete loser. Thus she preferred to plough 
a lone furrow rather than to venture the quagmire of power- 
politics already found unwholesome through her distrust of 
any Western initiative. India was bent upon drawing the 
world opinion in her favour, legal, political and moral, and an 
alliance with either of the Powers would have adverse impacts 
upon the same. The popular Indian opinion of the Cold ^War 
and its repercussions was equally reflected in the resolutions 
of the Indian National Congress. The All India Congress 
Committee meeting in Calcutta on March 22/23, 1952, viewed, 
“with anxiety the continuation of conflicts in the interna- 
tional sphere, referred to as the ‘Cold War’, which are not 
only accelerating the drift to the terrible catastrophe of 
another world war, but are also casting an unbearable burden 
of armaments on the people and leading to a continuous 
deterioration in the economic situation in the world. The 
Committee is convinced that none of the great problems that 
concern humanity today can be solved by war, which can 
only result in uttermost destruction, the degradation of man, 
and the creation of new and far more difficult problems. Every 
possible effort must therefore be made to avoid this catast- 
rophe. The Committee earnestly appeals to the great nations 
of the world to pursue policies of peace and to avoid, in 
particular, any action or word which adds to the present 
estrangement and bitterness” The policy of non-alignment 
expressed the Government of India’s desire to be impartial 
about such issues of the Cold War as did not affect Asia in 
general and India in particular. Hamstrung by her military 
weaknessses and domestic strains, she wanted to keep aloof 
from big blocs of nations — rival blocs — and did not consider 
it wise to get entangled in the problems of Europe which, 
according to Nehru, were "problems of power-politics”. Nehru 
believed that India had no cause to be unfriendly to any 
country or groups of countries. It had no obvious reasons for 
being interested in problems of power. Therefore, regardless 
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of the implications to the balance of forces between Super- 
Powers, efforts were made to judge each issue on its merits 
and not to take a partisan view of the various problems in 
which the two Super-Powers were interested. 

Commonwealth Relationship 

In this connexion it is also pertinent to take into account 
India’s relationship with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations during the formative period. After the departure of 
the British from India a power- vacuum was created, into 
which the cmergt'ut Great Powers like the USA wanted 
eagerly to step in. In order to avoid this development India 
found it more beneficial to retain her old ties with Britain 
and to strengthen them on the basis of a free association and 
partnership. India had also to turn towards the Common- 
wealth most of the time when the ^Vestern Powers sought to 
bring her into the fold of the Cold War by concluding military 
alliances with Pakistan through the Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 
Again, though India had been able to regain her freedom 
after centuries, her “sympathy, defence and economy” were all 
still linked with those of the West. “Obviously, countries so 
utterly dependent on imperi.alism economically could not 
aspire to genuine independence, even if they achieved national 
sovereignty. The attainment of economic independence is 
the basic condition for consolidating political sovereignty. 
However, those sovereign .States of Asia and Africa, where 
power was assumed by the National bourgeoisie, on aband- 
oning the system of imperialism failed to break away from 
the world capitalist economy, although they do occupy a 
special place within the latter. While they remain within the 
world capitalist economy, these countries have to pay dearly 
for the economic and technological backwardness inherited 
from their colonial pasf”.^2 It was implicit in the act of 
independence that when the British left India, they did so only 
physically and constitutionally, while on the other hand, the 
profound impact that they had made upon the Indian life and 
ways would take some more centuries to lapse. The ghost of 
the English Patron haunted all the same and the “mental 
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nated the Indian monopolies as junior partners. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of India estimated the total of private foreign 
investments in India on June 30, 1948, at Rs. 5,960 million or 
£ 441 million, of which long-term private capital represented 
Rs. 5,190 million (market value — par value, Rs. 3,204 million) 
or £ 384 million (“Census of India’s Foreign Liabilities and 
Assets, 1960”). This total was, in fact, an understatement, since 
it covered only recorded long-term business investment, and left 
out of account, not only private investment in Government and 
municipal debt, but all foreign banking capital, which was 
powerful in India, financing most of the country’s foreign trade. 
According to a statement of the Indian Finance Minister, 
Mr. G.D. Deshmukh, in the Indian Parliament on June 16, 1952, 
the total repatiiation of foreign capital in India between July 
1947 and December 1951 amounted to Rs. 526 million, as 
against new investment of foreign capital amouming to 
Rs. 110 milli( n. This would represent a net decrease of Rs. 426 
million, equivalent to £32 million. In the same statement the 
Minister quoted the Federal Reserve Bank figure for June 
1948, of Rs. 6,131 million for the total of the book value of 
all long-term foreign capital in India, both in government 
securities (Rs. 2,926 million, of which Rs. 2 505 million was 
held by the United Kingdom) and business investment (Rs. 
3,204 million book value, of which the United Kingdom held 
Rs. 2,301 million, with a market value of Rs. 3,756 million). 
“Thus the total net repatriation of foreign capital during 
the four and a half years following the Mountbatten Settle- 
ment would represent, on the basis even of these figures which 
underestimate the real new investment, only one-fifteenth of 
the original holdings. Britain continued to hold 85 per cent 
of the foreign holdings of Indian Government securities, or 
£138 million, and 70 per cent of private foreign investment 
of long-term capital in India, with a market value of £232 
million, or a combined total of £ 470 million, even on this 
conservative basis of estimation of British long-term capital 
invested in India”.^^ This represented one-quarter of the total 
of British overseas capital in 1948 (£l,960 million), and more 
than two-fifths of all British capital invested in the Empire 
(£1,1 11 million). Decidedly, the importance of India to British 
Capitalism had not diminished with the change of regime. 
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As regards the defence problem of India, she was still 
almost entirely dependent upon the British materials and man- 
oeuvre. She had a divided, displaced armed force to start with 
out of the Partition and was faced with the task of reorgan- 
ization in this field as elsewhere. In this India had to count 
upon the British acumen and experience as could be seen in 
her retention of the British ofTiccrs like Admiral Mark Pizcy 
and others after independence even when they had completed 
their terms. The military stiucture and strategic planning of 
the Dominion of India continued under Britisli control and 
guidance. Even the Comrnander-in-Chief remained British in 
the initial period, together with hundreds of British officers in 
the Indian Army. The Kashmir war had a distinct exclusive 
colour in that both the sides, Indian and Pakistani, wore 
manned by British officers. This control was especially close 
in the case of the Indian Navy and Air Force. Military and 
naval training, staffing and equipment were linked up with 
Britain, and the operation of air bases with the Royal Air 
Force. As Nehru had to say in reply to criticisms in the Lok 
Sabha that the defence services of India had been built up 
after a certain model and she had, as it were, inherited them 
from the British among other things. As with the Standard- 
ization of Weapons, the Indian defence production was techni- 
cally oriented towards the British pattern and could supply 
only the specified samples. An army had to have equipment and 
it was easier for India to continue to get the kind of equip- 
ment she had been using, because there were sources which 
could supply it. Again, the most important thing was that there 
should be no breakdown in the organizational machinery of 
the Indian defence. India could not have advisers who thought 
along different lines, who used different equipment and 
different types of ammunition, coming to India and quarrelling 
amongst themselves while they advised the Indians. So India 
should follow a single system till she decided to change it. 
As such, the British defence advisers had found place. More- 
over, India ead a big department in London for military 
stores. Slie had to maintain it because she needed the type 
of things it supplied. They had sometimes to be procured 
through the good offices of tlie British War Office. The Indian 
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Commander-in-Chief had, therefore, to go there in order to 
look into those things. In addition to this, from the military 
point of view, Britain’s martial presence in the East and 
South-East Asia was of vital significance to India. It provided 
her with a sense of security against attacks as the British 
naval bases were stationed in the Indian and Arabian 
Oceans. Britain, too, maintained a good number of Gurkha 
troops at army depots inside the Indian territory' that she 
recruited from Nepal for deployment in Malaya and her 
other pockets, under due agreements. Hence Britain furnished 
India with a defensive umbrella, notwithstanding the absence 
of any specific agreements as such. In fact, the question of 
defence has dominated the agenda of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference for a considerable period of time, 
though India did not participate in it. Hitherto, the defence 
of the Dominions as of the rest of the Empire had rested with 
the United Kingdom; its economic strength, militar}’’ and 
naval superiority provided the necessary basis. Peace and 
security in the region of the Indian Ocean and in the South- 
AVest Pacific were of cardinal importance to the Union of 
India. India’s concern in the defence of this region was shared 
in greater or lesser degree by practically all the members of 
the Commonwealth. It was that w’hich made the long-term 
relationship of India with the Commonwealth one of the crucial 
issues confronting her in the post-war world. 

That India had no alternative but to count upon the British 
goodwill and cooperation was equally true of other departments 
w'henever India called for the service of British personnel in the 
Ir.dian Civil Service that was once considered the finest in the 
world. To crowm it all, the last Viceroy, Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, had the distinction of becoming the first Governor- 
General of free India for the sheer fact that an overnight 
transition to the Indian hands could have been deplorable. 
British Governors w'ere maintained in the key provinces in the 
Dominion. Throughout all this process, if there w'as any Power 
available to survey and satisfy the varied shortcomings of India 
in the best possible manner, it was Britain alone and non else. 
^Vith her enduring cultural and intellectual bonds in the West, it 
was also natural for India to be able to understand and estimate 
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European values better than the evolving Marxist ideas. If 
India resented the presence of British imperialism on her soil, 
she was also not found lagging behind in acknowledging the 
lasting contribution made by the Britishers to the brighter 
aspect of her life and civilization. Perhaps, there are fewer 
nations in the world between which the extent of mutual 
understanding is at this height as in the case of Britain 
and India. Had the Indians denounced the excesses of 
colonialism clamped down upon themselves, they would not 
ignore the British nation and its accomplishments as their 
Father of the Nation taught them to do. The Indian people, 
again, could not afford to fight shy of tJie English people when 
advantages in a substantial measure were bound to accrue 
out of the association while she lacked in several aspects of 
national experience. 

Similarly, India wanted to affect world policies, not only 
directly in so far as she could, but to some extent indirectly as 
well, through the Commonwealth that would be to her own 
advantage and of the world at largo. “By 1950, India had 
come to realize that the association in no way limited her 
independence or affected her self-respect, while, on the other 
hand, her membership of the Commonwealth would obviously 
help to create a better understanding between Asia and 
Europe. In fact it was realized that the Commonwealth 
could, in the altered circumstances, become a bridge between 
peoples of different races” But, by far the most vital part 

of the matter advantageous to India lay in that her attachment 
with the Commonwealth in no way affected the e.xercise of her 
independent policy in international affairs. India, along with 
Britain and Pakistan, recognized the People’s Republic of 
China in 1950 while a number of other members (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa) continued to 
acknowledge Chiang Kai-shek. In the Korean War, India took 
an attitude different from that of Britain and the other members 
of the Commonwealth. Though this was a major issue of world- 
wide significance, it led to no crisis within the Commonwealth. 
In essence it might even be said to have demonstrated the value 
of the Commonwealth as a political association of nations with 
a differing approach to problems. On the other hand, the 
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Commonwealth, through informal and intimate meetings, 
afforded an opportunity foi a free and frank interchange of 
views on world affairs at the highest level and helped to iron 
out many differences and eliminated mutual misgivings and 
suspicions on particular aspects of foreign policy. It was also 
possible to have parallel consultation between Commonwealth 
representatives either at, or prior to, international conferences 
and at the meetings of the United Nations so much so that it 
was once described as meaning “occasional consultation and 
reference to each other”. Though having no common foreign 
policy of its own, the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
London kept the members abreast with the latest developments 
in the light of which it was convenient for the Governments 
to frame their policies with their own diplomatic reports 
supplementing. 

To India, the Commonwealth membership was also invalu- 
able so far as her place in the United Nations was concerned. 
She was a member of the Commonwealth and the Afro-Asian 
caucusing groups at the same time and it was very often possible 
for her to have a comfortable majority in her favour. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Commonwealth possessed neither 
ideological nor geographical unity, the representatives of 
Commonwealth States usually understood one another rather 
readily. They had, in varying degrees, been influenced by British 
political traditions and their representatives were generally at 
home in the common medium of expression, i.e., the English 
language and other cultural affiliations The Commonwealth 
group met about once a fortnight while the General Assembly 
was in session, and irregularly at other times of the year. 
The meeting was chaired by the senior British representative. 
(The chairmanship rotated after 1963.) The agenda consisted 
of those matters whose inclusion had been requested by any 
Commonwealth member. Representatives were free, if they 
wished, to express the views of their Governments on matters 
as they arose, but there was no obligation to reach a con- 
sensus. Although every effort w-as made to reach agreement 

on nominations for Commonwealth vacancies on United 

* 

Nations organs, this was usually dealt with by discussion 
and consultation outside Commonwealth group meetings. An 
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important feature of the Commonwealth group was that it 
overlapped other groups and regions. 15 The Commonwealth 
links proved particularly valuable during the Korean War. 
Lord Clement Attlee (the then British Prime Minister) in liis 
discussions with President Harry S. Truman in Washington 
in December 1950 was greatly strengthened by the Common- 
wealth support he received. Both Western and Asian Common- 
wealth countries warmly welcomed concurrent Indian initia- 
tives at the United Nations to secure a cessation of hostilities; 
and the Commonwealth Prime Ministers at their conference 
in January 1951 were able to agree on a set of principles to 
serve as a basis for a cease-fire in Korea. At this time India 
was able to report authoritatively on Chinese attitudes and 
Canada and the United Kingdom were well-placed to make 
sure Commonwealth views were not disregarded in Washing- 
ton, despite the distinct coolness with which they were often 
received. Towards the end of 1952 the Indian delegation at the 
United Nations was instrumental in devising the formula on 
the prisoners-of-war issue which led in tlie follo^ving spring to 
the resumption of the armistice negotiations. And it was India 
which provided the chairman and the custodian force for 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. Throughout 
proceedings at the United Nations on the Korean issue, the 
main pressure for the coercion of the aggressor came from the 
United States, the efforts at conciliation from the Common- 
wealth. In securing an agreed resolution on the prisoners-of- 
war issue, the Indian delegation played the leading part. "But 
they could not have got the resolution through without the 
whole-hearted support of Mr Eden, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, and of their other Commonwealth partners. From first to 
last, the intimate daily cooperation of tlie Commonwealth 
delegations was a decisive factor in gathering information, in 
forming opinion, and in mobilizing a majority in the General 
Assembly”.^® To sum up, these were some of the factors that 
prompted the Indian Government to maintain the status quo 
in regard to the Commonwealth affairs vis-a-vis vigorous 
criticism in a section of the Indian public opinion. As Nehru 
said: "I have (in the context of the continued membership of 
the Commonwealth) naturally looked to the interests of India, 
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for that is my first duty”. (Broadcast from New Delhi, May 10, 
1949.) Thus during her infancy as a nation, the Common- 
wealth provided India with the first, immediate stage of 
reclining on something for the foreseeable future till she would 
be in a position to decide upon her plan of an international 
life. As regards the quarantine in which the policy of non- 
alignment could be put in its initial growth, the cooperation 
of the Commonwealth in that came next only to that of the 
United Nations. 

Involvement and Immunity 

Although India, on the eve of her independence, had 
hinted at the non-alignment policy she was going to follow 
(Interim Government, 1946) and even when the Big Powers 
v/ere quite aware of her position, the odds presented by her 
own ideologically-tempered policy-implementation coupled 
with indigenous drawbacks were so overwhelming that it was 
feared that she could at any time be thrown into the camp of 
any of the two blocs by extraneous forces beyond her control. 
The big Powers were keeping the movements of young 
India under guarded surveillance even within the four walls 
of the United Nations. As Nehru put it, there was a suspicion 
in the minds of the first group that the Indians were really 
allied to the other group in secret though they were trying to 
hide the fact, and the other group thought that they were 
allied to the first group in secret though they were trying to 
hide the fact. Tensely surrounded by a galaxy of big, indus- 
trially-developed Powers to one of which interests she could 
easily fall a prey, the only possible defence for India perhaps 
was to get vigorously involved in the affairs of the United 
Nations, With her fabulous prudence, it was not advisable on 
the part of India to go on a solitary adventure when the 
furious Cold War gale v/as raging all around. Had she de- 
ceptively decided to join any of the blocs, her weakness v/ould 
have been duly exploited for a second time at the advent of 
neo-colonialism, and a sheer handful of forces would have 
had the better of a small Power. As regards her national 
self-interests, it was imperative on her part to discover as 
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much affinity as possible between her policies and the U.N. 
Charter provisions in order to gain sufficient immunity from 
the magnetism of alliance. This accounts for the fact of India 
putting her heart and soul over all the aspects of the philo- 
sophy of the U.N.O. at least in the beginning of her career 
and also her desperate attempts to find a place on the stage of 
the U.N. organs including the Security Council. The Indian 
delegate to the United Nations said in a speech in the General 
Assembly in 1946 that as a country, geographically in a 
strategic position in the Indian Ocean with significant relations 
and cultural ties with her neighbours in Asia, the contribution 
she had made in resistance to aggression and the cause of 
human freedom and her role in world economy entitled India 
to a place in important organs of the United Nations. Hence 
though we may mistake it as “escapism” on the part of India, 
the United Nations came to her also, at the same time, in the 
form of an asylum wherein she could preserve and retain her 
national identity as well as political integrity. A reluctant 
involvement in the quagmire of power-politics would have 
amounted to the loss of her exclusiveness, but a vigorous 
participation in the activities of the United Nations, on the other 
hand, only redeemed and solemnized her fundamental princi- 
ples. It was thought to be safer for Indian foreign policy to 
be nurtured and developed on the hospitable ground of the 
Charter rather than to go its own way. Thus India, in a way, 
derived supplementary strength from the United Nations 
whenever she faced imbalances and deficiencies at home. 

Besides the given factors of policy-determination. Big 
Power-Politics is to be taken as a major policy-determinant for 
the foreign policy of small Powers like India follows the laws 
of Physics of how a body stands. This is particularly true of 
the Newtonian Theory of the Solar System. The forces gravi- 
tational and otherwise from all sides and more poweiful than 
the body itself bring about the necessary equilibrium. So the 
concept of the balance of policy assumes equal importance to 
the concept of the balance of power. In foreign policy it is 
found that the Big Power pressures are responsible for a 
balanced policy followed by a small Power only so long as the 
pressures are of equal intensity. It was aptly applicable in the 
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case of emergent India as she was not in a position to pursue 
a balanced policy because of the fact that the pressures exerted 
by the big Powers were scientifically not of equal intensity. 
As such, her foreign policy approach veered around the simul- 
taneous pull of external forces and its intrinsic pattern could 
not be established to the satisfaction of one and all although 
ostensibly professed as an independent policy. Therein the 
United Nations came to the rescue of India for the inequality 
in the intensity of the Power pressures had to be reinforced by 
the impact of the world body as a third force. 
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5 

U N. IN ACTION AND INDIA’S ROLE 
(Case Study) 


Indonesia 

THE struggle for Indonesian independence provided India 
with the first opportunity to make a spectacular entry into the 
world stage for an experiment of her policy of anti-imperialism. 
As she was of the opinion that the existence of colonialism 
negated the values of peace, it was the logical guideline she 
felt incumbent upon her to follow. Moreover, it was primarily 
in her national self-interest that sister colonies be freed. The 
development of India, as Nehru remarked, necessitated the 
development of countries around her. Therefore, it was implicit 
in that the smooth and unhampered progress of the task of 
rehabilitation presupposed the creation and preservation of a 
peaceful environment or Peace Area, which was, again, feasible 
only when the countries bordering herself were independent, 
friendly and economically stable. "The attainment of inde- 
pendence by India was not an isolated phenomenon. The 
national movement of the country was itself symbolic of the 
general political awakening of the people of the East and their 
widespread resentment of all forms of imperialism — economic 
and political. The achievement of freedom by India made it 
almost incumbent upon her to follow the logical policy of 
resisting imperialism and colonialism elsewhere”.^ The infant 
Indian freedom was denied its first security so long a good 
number of colonies continued to exist in the neighbourhood. 
Great Britain left India a poor and ill-equipped country from 
the defence point of view and geographically she was vulner- 
able to onslaughts from any quarter, especially from the Indian 
Ocean as Sirdar K.M. Panikkar observes in his book hidia and 
the Indian Ocean (George Allen & Unwin, 1945). Again, accord- 
ing to Nehru, geography was a compelling factor and so India 
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was the natural centre and focal point of the many forces at 
work in Asia, which fact confirmed that any upheaval in 
South-East Asia was of direct concern to her. If interdepen- 
dence was a fait accompli, it was more intense between herself 
and this region. So it was somewhat the solitary alternative 
left to her that peace at least in South-East Asia be maintained 
at any cost whatsoever vis-a-vis the strategic importance of the 
area. She ought to have a substantial participation in the 
power vacuum caused by the defeat of the Axis Powers while 
the almost simultaneous evolution of Pakistan and China and 
the freedom of adjacent colonics like Burma and Ceylon 
impelled her to promptly reserve a dominating position for 
herself in South-East Asia which she did with tact and courage. 
As India pinned her faith in the inevitability of reciprocity and 
the indivisibility of peace, she w-as inclined to be affected by 
any war, major or minor, in either of the hemispheres. More- 
over, a war in South-East Asia would prove to be much 
undesirable to her when she had in very recent memory 
undergone the impact of Japanese occupation of that region 
and which she did not want it to be staged a second time. 

To begin with, Indonesia was the first instance of India’s 
policy of unreserved support for Asian freedom movements led 
by nationalists as her implicit objective was to build up the 
strength of Nationalism in Asia as a bulwark and counter- 
weight against the resurgence of Communism which, once 
more, she thought to be a potential hindrance to her national 
progress as has been subsequently aflirmed. With embarrassing 
Communist trouble at home and on the eve of the collapse of 
Kuomintang regime in China, the thought was uppermost in 
Nehru’s mind. He hinted at the opening address to the Con- 
ference on Indonesia that if open and unabashed aggression 
was not checked and was condoned by other Powers, then the 
hope would vanish and people would resort to “other ways 
and other means” even though these might involve the utmost 
catastrophe. In view of the growing Russian interest in South- 
East Asia and apart from sentimental reasons based on a long, 
historical association and India’s policy of avowed opposition to 
imperialism and solidarity with a neighbouring Asian country 
in great peril, India was obviously anxious to see that peace 
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and stability was restored in that part of Asia. She did not 
want that the nationalist forces in Indonesia be weakened and 
the Communist forces strengthened by a continuation of 
colonial rule, or by the continuation of an anti-colonial war in 
which the nationalist elements might be overtaken by the 
extremist Communist elements. Thus the Indian South-East 
Asia policy during the period could hardly be called anti- 
colonialism but an evolving anti-Communism. Together with 
Burma, Indonesia formed with India the core of the non- 
aligned nations of Asia, of the South-East Asian area of peace 
and was one of the pillars of Panch Sheel. Besides, in her 
policy' of friendship and cooperation with the Muslim coun- 
tries, India could capitalize on her good relations with 
Indonesia with particular emphasis on trade which India 
eagerly attempted to expand in the Arab world whenever she 
was urged to search out fresh markets for her manufactured 
goods and other products. By the way, the non-self-governing 
territories, in some cases, had a notable percentage of Indian 
settlers in their population and the opinion in India, both 
public and official, were keenly interested in their welfare and 
protection. 

The above mentioned facts are carried out by the conspi- 
cuous zeal \vith which India along with Australia referred the 
Indonesian question to the Security Council in July 1947 as 
international peace and security were deemed imperilled by 
the Dutch military offensive ultimately leading to the adoption 
of a number of crucial resolutions by the Council as a prelimi- 
nary’ for a peaceful settlement. “As a result of the action of 
India and other delegations, the Security Council passed a 
resolution on December 24, 1948, which called on the parties to 
cease hostilities forthwith, to release immediately President 
Soekarno and other political prisoners arrested since December 
13, and instructed the Committee of Good Offices to report to 
the Security Council fully' and urgently by’ telegraph on the 
events which had transpired in Indonesia since December 12, 
1948. On December 28, the Council passed another resolution 
calling on the Netherlands Government to set free the political 
prisoners forthwith and to report within twenty-four hours. 
On January 28, 1949, the Council passed y’et another resolution 
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calling for the immediate discontinuance of military opera- 
tions by the Netherlands Government, the immediate and 
unconditional release of all political prisoners arrested since 
December 17, and the facilitating of their return to Djakarta, 
negotiations between the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic for the setting up of a federal, independent and 
sovereign United States of Indonesia, the formation of an 
interim federal government, elections to a Constituent Assem- 
bly by October 1, lO'lO, and transfer of sovereignty by July 
1950. At the same time, the Council decided to transform the 
Committee of Good Offices into a United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia”.® Moreover, the dclcnnined character of the 
Indian advocacy is noticeable in that India tilso brought the 
Indonesian question before the General Assembly on March 
30, 1949, as she was leaving nothing to chance. It was, too, to 
provide added strength to the United Nations and thus to 
accelerate the final phase of the solution that India convened 
the Eighteen-Nation Delhi Conference on Indonesia from 
January 20 to 23, 1949. The various steps taken by the Security 
Council were no doubt dictated by the urgeticy of the situa- 
tion, but they were no less powerfully influenced by the action 
of the Conference on Indonesia. 

Palestine 

Similar motives have dictated India’s attitude on the Pales- 
tine problem and the birth of Israel. India had stood against 
the partition of the country and the creation of an independent 
Israel State in the midst of the Middle East inhabited by 
Arabs and Muslims and ruled by a number of Arabian Princes. 
As to the future government of Palestine, the United Nations 
Special Committee on Palestine was divided in its Report for the 
year 1947. The majority proposed partition into an Arab Slate, 
a Jewish State, and the city of Jerusalem — but all within the 
framework of economic union of the entire country. The 
majority consisted of the representatives of Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden and 
Uruguay. The minority (India, Iran and Yugo.slavia) recom- 
mended one single State which should be a federation com- 
posed of a Jewish and an Arab State, each with powers of local 
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government only. In the minority plan Jewish immigration into 
the Jewish State for three years was to be permitted up to the 
absorptive capacity of the State, the latter to be determined by 
three Arab, three Jewish, and three United Nations represent- 
atives. The Australian representative abstained from voting 
for either plan. “The minority plan was basically satisfactory 
to the Arabs because it gave them their essential demand, i.e., 
an independent sovereign nation in which they could outvote 
the Jews and from which they could exclude future Jewish 
emigrants. The majority plan was opposed by the Arabs. 
It was reluctantly accepted by most of the Jewish organiza- 
tions, since it would give the Jewish State control over immigr- 
ation into Itself. But the plan did not include all of Palestine 
in the Jewish State and was, therefore, unsatisfactory to the 
extremists India’s attitude meant no unfriendliness to the 
Jews. S e had long admired Jewish enterprise and achieve- 

jnents and had an immigrant Jewish population of her own. 
Ostracised and excommunicated, haunted and hounded the 
wor over, the Jews are known to have been received in 

alabar (India), m their own words, with “a liberality that 
can scarcely be understood”. Driven from their natural home 
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unstabiH7.c the Middle East and turn it into a bed of rivalries 
and conflicts (with enough room for power-politics) that could 
again, as an after-cfTcct, go to tell upon her essential oil supplies 
and a vast market. Yet the active participation of the Jews in 
the regional affairs in collaboration with the Arabs was to be 
a vital factor in the maintenance of peace in the Middle East 
when partition would only bring more unnecessary disturb- 
ances in its train of which she was herself a victim and which 
later history has borne out. The zealous Arab nationalism 
devoid of the ingenuity of Jews, even as a necessary evil, would 
not come to much. As such, India as a member of the Palestine 
Commission forwarded a solution through the Minority Report 
that suggested a Federal Government for Palestine with com- 
plete local autonomy for the minority class of the Jews. But, 
once more, while on the one hand, India was highly impressed 
by the Jewish talents, on the other, she no less valued the friend- 
ship of the Arab world vis-a-vis the Kashmir problem. India’s 
attitude towards the problem was influenced by many factors. 
On this issue Mtislims in all parts of the world had taken a 
clear stand favouring the Arabs. The Muslim States of West 
Asia and Pakistan had displayed a keen interest in Palestine 
and uncompromisingly opposed the idea of partition. The 
Government of India, which wanted to encourage coopera- 
tion among Asian countries in the international field, could 
not afford to antagonize those States by adopting a different 
policy on this issue. Moreover, India had also to take note of 
the fact that Pakistan had tried to make capital out of the 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances in this country by propagating the 
view that her Government was hostile to the Muslims. Again, 
the feelings of thirty million Muslims of India on this matter 
were also important. Thus through the Federal Scheme she 
hoped to satisfy the desire of the Jews for a home of their own 
by conferring full autonomy, while at the same time assuring 
the preservation of the domination of the Arabs in the Middle 
East. 

So while still pressing the desirability and justice of the 
Federal Scheme which she had supported, India expressed the 
view that, however imperative the need of the Jews for a home- 
land, it was not proper that the United Nations should force 
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a partition of the country on the unwilling majority constituted 
by the Arabs. During the debate on the future of Palestine in 
the Political Committee of the U.N. General Assembly (Paris, 
Sept. -Dec. 1948), India reiterated her opposition to the parti- 
tion of Palestine. Mr M.G. Setalvad, her delegate, suggested 
that the General Assembly should adopt a proposal for a federal 
State, with autonomous Jewish and Arab areas. No tolution 
of the problem, which was not based on the agreement 
of the Arabs, could be satisfactory. The Arabs had refused 
to accept partition. Therefore, any attempt at finding a 
solution, which proceeded on the assumption that partition as 
envisaged in the 1947 resolution was sacrosanct, was doomed 
to failure. Events had proved this fact. Fully sympathizing 
with the Jewish desires and aspirations she voted against the 
partition in the 1947 session of the General Assembly. She 
maintained this position even at the first part of the ThTd 
Session of the Assembly held in Paris in 1948, as noted 
beforehand. But when the State of Israel became a fait accom- 
pli, India was among the first to welcome her as a member 
State of the United Nations at the second part of the Third 
Session of the Assembly in May 1949. Despite this, she conti- 
nued to withhold the recognition of the new State on the sheer 
plea of keeping the Arabs in good humour notwithstanding the 
fact that the latter did not reciprocate in equal degree in some 
of India’s international disputes and when the stand had 
defeated its very purpose. Even here the prominent moiive 
guiding the approach of the Government of India had been the 
avoidance of any breach of peace as Dr B.V. Keskar, the 
Deputy Minister for External Affairs, said in reply to a question 
of Mr tit.V. Kamath on August 4, 1950 {The Hindu), that among 
the factors to be taken into consideration in the recognition of 
Israel was the then prevailing grave international situation. 
Eventually, the Premier of Israel, Mr David Ben-Giirion, in a 
message of independence greetings in 1948 said that the Jewish 
people in Israel looked forward to friendly lelations and 
cooperation with the Indian people. He further added that 
the epic of India’s successful struggle for freedom had been an 
inspiration to all the oppressed and persecuted nations of the 
world and the Israelis had derived special encouragement 
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from that. I.srad had once again returned to its home in Asia 
and it wotild set great store by relations of mutual friendsliip 
with a nation which had gix'cn .so magnificent an example. 
Despite enthusiastic overtures of like nature of the Government 
of Israel, India advertently preferred to remain indifTorent and 
reserved, thotJgh lesser intelligible. 

Ultimately, on accottnt of truce in 19-18 under the U.N. 
auspices the legal existence of Israel wa.s admitted by the Arab 
States themselves and India had to recognize it.s legal existence. 
But. again, she deferred the c.stablishment of diplomatic 
relations with Israel, the initiative being implicit in the act of 
recognition. On the other hand, her Prime Minister said that 
the good relations of India with the Arab countries made it 
necessary not to exchange envoys with the Jewish State, The 
recognition of the Stale of Israel by the Government of India 
was announced in New Delhi on Srplember 17, 1950. An 
official statement explaittcd that, as in the case of Communist 
China, India’s decision was the “recognition of an established 
fact”; that over ‘10 other countries, inclnditig two Muslim 
countries (Turkey and Iran) had previously recognized Israel, 
which had been admitted to U.N. membership; that the delay 
in India’s recognition had been caused by the fact “that all 
aspects of the question had to be very carefully considered, 
including the sentiments of the Arab countries*’; but that it was 
now fell tliat continued mutual non-recognition was not only 
“inconsistent with the overall relationship between the two 
countries’’, which Iiad been working side by side in the U.N. 
but would also “limit the Government of India’s role as a 
possible intermediary between Israel and other States”. “A 
spokesman of the Indian Ministry of External Affairs confirmed 
that a memorandum had been received recently from the 
Egyptian Government urging postponement of the recognition 
of Israel until the latter’s attitude towards the Arab refugee 
question had been clarified. He emphasized that India’s deci- 
sion did not affect her feelings of friendship towards the Arab 
countries; that she would continue to work for full justice and 
humane treatment of Arab refugees and exert her influence to 
that effect; and that the recognition of Israel did not mean that 
there was no difference between India’s attitude and that of 
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Israel over questions like the status of Jerusalem and Israel’s 
frontiers, which would be judged by India on their merits, with 
due regard to Arab claims”.^ Hence, it could be construed 
that on the question of the recognition of Israel, India reacted 
to the internal and external pressure of circumstances and 
waited for an opportune moment to do so. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment of India had not the overall popular support at home to 
its Middle East policy and there was no consensus of opinion 
over the unimaginative approach that India took while dealing 
with a reality. As a distinguished Indian scholar wrote: 

“While the present Government of India has accepted part- 
ition of India to appease Pan-Islamism, it has also consistently 
opposed the cause of freedom for the Jews, and, ironically 
enough, the principle of partition in Palestine. One of the 
darkest blots on the record of the recent Asian Conference in 
Delhi is the fact that although Yemen, Transjordan and even 
Australia and the Philippine Islands were invited to parti- 
cipate in it, Pandit Nehru’s Government did not see its way - 
clear to invite Israel, which is undoubtedly the most important 
and enlightened of all the Middle Eastern States. Israel, by 
virtue of armistice negotiations, has been recognized by Egypt 
and Transjordan. Even the British have been forced to re- 
cognize it because they had no other alternative. Altogether 
some thirty-five States have already extended recognition to 
Israel; and it is pretty certain that tlie Government of Israel 
will become a member of the United Nations during its 
next session. When will India recognize Israel? If Pandit 
Nehru has any other reason for not recognizing Israel 
than appeasing Pan-Islamists, when will he tell the Indian 
people the actual causes for his opposition to the freedom of 
the Jewish people? Pan-Islamists of India and outside of 
India have always worked against Indian freedom and unity. 
This cannot be said of the Jews who have throughout the 
world in many ways aided the cause of Indian freedom. It is 
high time for the people of India and the Indian Constituent 
Assembly to take action regarding the issue of recognition of 
Israel”.® 

As regards the views of the Father of the Nation on the 
issue, Mahatma Gandhi stood for the cause of the Jews with 
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deep sympathy for 1 heir nge-long pcrsecu I ioTij who liad been 
the “\mtouchabl<,s of Christianity”. He drew a close and 
parallel analogy between them and the Indian untouchables 
where religious sanction had been invoked in both cases for 
the justification of the inhuman treatment meted out to them. 
Therefore, there was this ‘’more common universal reason” for 
his sympathy for the Jews apart from the intimate personal 
relationships that he had developed with them in South Africa. 
But his sympathy did not blind liim to the “requirements of 
jttsticc”. Tlic cry for the national home for the Jews did not 
make much appeal to him Jor the sanction for it was sought 
in the Bible. On the other hand, he called upon the Jews to 
emulate and make the country of their birth and livelihood 
their home as other people of the world had done. To Gandhi, 
the genuine and lasting remedy to this problem lay in the 
insistence on a just treatment of the Jews wherever they were 
born and bred as in Germany. Referring to the Arab-Jew 
question Gandhi equally vindicated the Arab cause when he 
wrote in the Harijan of Novcml)Cr 2G, 1930: 

“Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the same sense that 
England belongs to the English or France to the French. It 
is wrong and inhuman to impo.se the Jews on the Arabs. 
What is going on in Palestine today cannot be justified by 
any moral code of conduct. The mandates have no sanction 
but that of the last war. Surely it would be a crime against 
humanity to reduce the proud Arabs so that Palestine can be 
restored to the Jews partly or wholly as their national home. . . . 
And now a word to the Jews in Palestine. I have no doubt 
that they are going about in the wrong way. The Palestine 
of the Biblical conception is not a geographical tract. It is 
in their hearts. But if they must look to the Palestine of 
geography as their national home, it is wrong to enter it under 
the shadow of the British gun. A religious act cannot be 
performed with the aid of the bayonet or the bomb. They 
can settle in Palestine only by the goodwill of the Arabs”.® 

He believed that the Jews had been cruelly wronged by 
the world and was aware that “Ghetto” was the name given 
to Jewish locations in many pai’ts of Europe. But for their 
heartless persecution, probably no question of return to Pale- 
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Stine would ever have arisen. The world should have been 
their home, if only for the sake of their distinguished contri- 
bution to it. But, in his opinion, they had erred grievously 
in seeking to impose themselves on Palestine with the aid of 
America and Britain and later on with the aid of naked 
terrorism. Their citizenship of the world should have and would 
have made them honoured guests of any country. Their thrift, 
varied talent, and great industry should have made them 
welcome anywhere. It was a blot on the Christian world that 
they had been singled out, owing to a wrong reading of the 
New Testament, for prejudice against them. If an individual 
Jew did a wrong, the whole Jewish -world was to blame for- it. 
If an individual Jew like Albert Einstein made a great dis- 
covery or another composed unsurpassable music, the merit 
went to the authors and not to the community to which they 
belonged. It was no wonder that his sympathy went out to the 
Jews in their unenviably sad plight. But one would have 
thought, adversity would teach them lessons of peace. In his 
opinion, the Jews should have sought to convert the Arab 
heart. The same God ruled the Arab heart who ruled the 
Jewish heart. They could have offered Satyagraha in front of 
the Arabs and allowed themselves to be shot or thrown into 
the Dead Sea without raising a little finger against them. They 
would have found the world opinion in their favour in their 
religious aspiration. There were hundreds of ways of reasoning 
with the Arabs, if they would only have discarded the help of 
the British bayonet. As it was, they were co-sharers with the 
British in despoiling a people who had done no wrong to them. 
He was not defending the Arab excesses. He wished the Arabs, 
too, had chosen the way of non-violence in resisting what 
they rightly regarded as an unwarrantable encroachment upon 
their country. But according to the accepted canons of right 
and wrong, nothing could be said against the Arab resistance 
in the face of overwhelming odds. Writing, once more, from 
Panchgani on July 14, 1946, Gandhi asked of the Jews: 

“Why should they depend upon American money or 
British arms for forcing themselves on an unwelcome land? 
Why should they resort to terrorism to make good their forcible 
landing in Palestine? If they were to adopt the matchless 
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weapon of non'violoncc whose use ihoir best prophets have 
taught and which Jesus the Jew who gladly wore the crown 
of ihorns bfjquoaihcd to n groaning world, their cause would 
be the world's, and I have no doubt that among the many 
things that the Jews have given to the world, this would be 
the best and the brightest. It is twice ble.sscd. It will make 
them happy and rich in the true sense of tlic word and it will 
be a soothing balm to the aching world.”' 

Berlin 

The inspiration that guided the Indian reactions to the 
Berlin problem could as well be seen in the light of the truth 
that Indian foreign policy in the period tinder review had 
largely been conditioned by the Indian national economic 
inicrc.sts that called fora world without war. With regard to 
the crisis of the Berlin blockade, on the whole, India went 
ahead to make overtures to the big Powers involved in order 
to assuage the pangs of the Cold War and to avert the poss- 
ibility of a third world war that had become more or less a 
certainty in view of. the deterioration of the situation in 
Europe. The Hindu (Madras) of July 30, 19IB, rcllecting the 
non-oflicial opinion commented that the Berlin question had 
brought the world nearer to war than at any time since 1939 
and a solution of the problem was necc.ssary to preserve peace. 
In fact the Indian attitude to the issues involving the divi- 
sion of the Stale territories of the world emanates from her 
own experience of the Partition as she is in the know of things 
that such cases are always fraught with danger. Thus, in con- 
sonance with the gravity of the deadlock, India contributed 
Iicr mite in persuading tiic Four Powers to take to the path of 
reason and restraint as a war in Berlin would have actually 
shattered her dreains of emerging as a leading Power in Asia. 
The Indian National Congress rcafTtrming the resolution of 
the Nasik session (September 20-2 1, 1950 J declared: 

“The great need of the world today is the avoidance of war, 
which will inevitably bring irretrievable disaster to mankind. 
This Congress earnestly hopes that the great nations of the 
world, on whom rests a heavy responsibility, will pursue policies 
which case the present tensions and lead to peaceful solutions of 
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present-day problems. This policy of interference with another 
country with a view to bringing about political or economic 
changes there, as well as the policy of controlling another 
country and depriving it of freedom to shape its own destiny, 
must lead to conflict”.® 

This was the crisis that, again, minutely tested and crystal- 
lized her policy of non-alignment. Nehru himself said in this 
context that there were many problems. Yet from the world 
point of view the biggest problem, judged from the criterion 
of war or peace, was still that of Berlin in Germany. He was 
not going into that and had always avoided meddling because 
one could not make oneself answerable to the big issues of 
the world. Naturally because it was an important problem, 
the Government of India had given thought to it, and had 
discussed it with other people and in its own way made some 
minor suggestions as to what should have been done. But all 
those, even the suggestions that it had made, were also not on 
what policies should have been pursued, but that any policy 
should have been pursued with a measure of gentleness and 
not abuse. That, Nehru submitted, was a slightly distinctive 
feature of India. The awesome impact that the problem made 
upon India with all the repercussions is evident when the 
Indian Prime Minister went to declare in another instance 
that Berlin posed a very big, rather tremendous, problem. On 
that depended the future of war or peace — might be that very 
year, or in an interval shorter than that. There was no good 
of his sitting down and, according to his thinking, logically 
condemning a particular personality or nation.® 

Korea 

The Korean crisis provided a big challenge to India in that 
it had the potentialities of a worldwide conflagration in it. A 
conflict of like gravity in the Cold War period with the invol- 
vement of the big Powers and of herself imminent could never 
have been bypassed by India but at her own peril. Thus her 
overall concern is explicitly reflected in her repeated call for 
the “localization of the conflict”. With the Berlin question in 
the West, India was susceptible of the double disaster that 
faced the world to which again she was not in a position to 
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join hands in any capacity. On the whole, besides several 
factors including the avoidance of armed involvement and the 
geographical position, the efficient part that India was able to 
play in the U.N. treatment of the Korean question owed much 
to her membership of the Security Council during the period. 

Uniting for Peace Resolution 

In the United Nations, India opposed the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution (November 3, 1950), popularly known as the 
Acheson Plan, because she considered that it was not the time 
for stressing the military aspect of the world organization, im- 
portant though that aspect might be. She felt that at that time 
the members ought to have rather concentrated upon improv- 
ing the machinery of the United Nations for the tasks of peace. 
In this way, India hindered or cold-shouldered the attempts 
at the development of the operative capacity of the United 
Nations in order to fulfil her own ends. India voted against 
those provisions of the resolution which emphasized the 
martial role of the United Nations (Sections G and D). India’s 
views were explained both by the Indian delegates in the General 
Assembly and by the Prime Minister in a Press conference in 
New Delhi. It was pointed out that the national military units 
referred to in the resolution would only be made available 
to the United Nations in accordance with the respective 
constitutional processes of member States and without preju- 
dice to the exercise of the right of individual and collective 
self-defence, Indian armed forces were intended only for self- 
defence, and could not be spared for use outside the country, 
particularly when there was no indication who the enemy 
would be. “So long as the United Nations took enforcement 
measures or decided to recommend that the members take 
collective action against aggression with the concurrence of 
the big Powers, it was clear that such action would not be 
directed against any of the big powers. According to the 
‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, the Assembly, without the 
concurrence of the big Powers, could make the decision — that 
is, a large majority of the member States might vote against the 
wishes of one or more of the big Powers. It was feared that 
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any attempt to push through a decision on enforcement meas- 
ures against the opposition of one or more big Powers would 
disnipt the United Nations; it would not strengthen the 
General Assembly or any other organ of the Organization.”'® 
Nonetheicss. the resolution was adopted by the Genera] 
Assembly by 52 votes to 5 with the Soviet bloc opposed and 
Argentina and India abstaining. In India it was regretted 
that with the adoption of the Acheson Plan, the character of 
the United Nations was gradually changing. Pandit Nehru 
stated in Parliament on June 12. 1952. that instead of look- 
ing upon it as a great organization for peace, some ol its 
members had gradnally begun to tliink of it as an organiza- 
tion through which war could be waged. The original idea 
behind the formation of the Untied Nations was vastly differ- 
ent and though its Charter remained, somehow facts began 
to belie it more and more. 

At its 302nd Plenary Meeting held on November 3. 1950, the 
General Assembly adopted the Uniting for Peace Resolution. 
(Resolution 377V). The resolution sought to emphasize the 
responsibility of the General Assembly for the maintenance of 
international peace and stcuiity in case of the failure of 
the Security Council to discharge its primary responsibility 
because of lack of unanimity among the permanent mem- 
bers. It provided a procedure for convening the General 
Assembly on an emergency basis in cases in which the Secur- 
ity Council was deadlocked because of the veto. The resolu- 
tion invited each member of the United Nations to survey its 
resources in order to determine the nature and scope of tlte 
assistance it might render and recommended that the members 
maintain armed forces that could be promptly made a%'ail- 
able upon recommendation by the Security Council or the 
General Assembly. The resolution also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Collective Measures Committee to report about 
the methods to maintain and strengthen international peace 
and security. The compatibility of certain parts of the resolu- 
tion with the provisions of the Charter was questioned by 
some delegations including that of India. H The main objection 
of India was, however, on the timing of the resolution. The 
United States and many other members of the General Assem- 
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bly did not agree with the Indian view. The United States 
representative pointed out that pacific settlement of disputes 
was an inseparable part of the collective security system 
under the Charter. He added that the greater the ability of the 
United Nations to foil attempts to solve conflicts by force, the 
more likely would it be that conflicts could be settled by 
negotiations. This clearly reflected the difiTerence not only in 
this particular case but in the general approach of India and 
the Western nations to international problems then facing the 
United Nations and the world. The majority in the General 
Assembly thought that that was precisely the time to devise some 
machinery which might be utilized in case of a future possible 
emergency and the inability of the Security Council to act 
because of the veto. The attitude taken by India was, how- 
ever, not only in line with her general policy, but also with 
the efforts which India had been making for a negotiated 
settlement of the Korean question. India appears to have 
thought that in the context of the already existing wide gulf 
between the two blocs and the doubts and suspicions, such a 
move or her support for it would minimize, if not defeat, the 
chances of such a settlement. The Uniting for Peace Resolution 
has been hailed as a big step and a milestone in the evolution of 
the United Nations. However, Mr Dag Hammarskjold, the late 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, rightly remarked that 
the resolution did not consliutionally transfer to the General 
Assembly any of the enforcement powers reserved to the 
Security Council by the U.N. Charter. The enforcement action 
by the United Nations under Chapter VII of the Charter 
continues to be reserved to the Security Council.^ ® The Uniting 
for Peace Resolution provides not for collective security action 
but for collective action in response to the recommendations 
of the General Assembly. The resolution can be utilized only 
in so far as the members prefer to respond to the non-obligatory 
recommendations of the General Assembly. Whether the 
resolution would prove to be a milestone in the evolution of 
the international organization is for the future to show. The 
resolution does, however, imply the possibility of leading the 
world organization to a major crisis if it is put into effect 
in a conflict which involves vital interests of the big Powers. 
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Chinese Intervention 

According to the Indian point of view the fact that the 
Korean problem actually revolved around the status of Com- 
munist China came only next to that it was at the beginning 
a Russo‘American conflict. India had always been of the 
opinion that the question of Korea could only be solved with 
China’s cooperation. Whatever the outcome of the conflict 
was conceivable in the military sense, the displacement of 
peace could not be finally resolved without the acquiescence, 
if not the active concurrence, of China. India had laid stress 
on this argument right from the beginning and could not 
think of a peaceful rapprochement in the Far East unless the 
great country of China was taken into account. This unusual 
emphasis upon the indispensable and key role of an emergent 
Asian Power in Korea alone reveals the truth that had the 
peaceful conclusion of the Korean war been one of inter- 
national significance to India, it was all the more important 
to her in her own national self-interest. She was found keen 
to develop friendly relations and goodwill with China and to 
be in the best and closest possible collaboration with her in 
matters of mutual concern. India was enthusiastic to restore 
China back to her ancient glory after a lapse of foreign sub- 
jugation even at the cost of the past support of the Nationalist 
China to the Indian struggle for independence. A Korean 
peace without the participation of China would be a lop- 
sided and crude peace for that was prone to fail recognizing 
a major force in the region leaving behind a disgruntled 
China which, in its turn, meant uneasy times for India. It 
was all the same to her added advantage that Communist 
China be not branded a delinquent as that would only inten- 
sify the fighting bringing it nearer to her north-eastern 
border. While endorsing the U.N. actions in Korea, India 
could not afford to have a great power neighbour as China 
to be outlawed which was previously denied the membership 
of the United Nations. Given her struggle for liberation on 
the ideological plane, the immediate reactions of Com- 
munist China to the international affairs have emanated 
from the psychological make-up of her being kept out 
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of the society embodied in the United Nations Organization. 
Historically, it is also traceable to the violation of her human 
rights by the European Powers in the form of the retention 
of extra-territorial rights, when she was not treated on equal 
terms. India endeavoured to bring back the Soviet delegate 
to his seat in the Security Council for she understood that if 
there was any restraining influence upon China, it was that 
of the Soviet Union which in fact preferred to have China 
exhaust her energies through total involvement in the Korean 
war so that getting weaker, the latter would not prove a 
challenge to her position and programme in International 
Communism. 

Again, from the economic standpoint, the new Republican 
Constitution of India came to be applied in 1950 with a fresh 
programme for the reorientation of the basic structure for 
Democratic Socialism and a sound economic planning for 
the transformation of the traditional economy and a national 
revival and they needed to be promoted to a stature of 
considerable calibre to start with. Moreover, the war in Korea 
came to India with all the adverse financial repercussions 
that are associated with any armed conflict. “Prices rose 
sharply after the outbreak of the Korean War, and although 
steps were taken to prevent money income from rising as a 
consequence of the abnormally high prices of exports, the 
economy was once again subjected to serious inflationary 
strain”.^® This sincerely subscribes to the point of India being 
so keen upon the earliest possible settlement of the Korean 
dispute. When India had freed herself from foreign occupation 
in the late forties, it was in the early fifties that she was on her 
own and went out to find a chosen path guided by her destiny 
and genius. Hence this stage in her indigenous growth was of 
decisive importance to herth at would lead her to a settled life 
afterwards. Therefore, it was natural on her part to be super- 
sensitive towards any breach of peace during this period than 
at any other. 

As noted beforehand, India supported the two resolutions of 
the Security Council, dated June 25 and 26, 1950, respectively, 
calling upon the North Koreans to withdraw their forces 
to the 38th parallel, and recommending that the members 
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of the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as might be necessar'y to repel the armed attack. 
India’s association with the Korean question dated even 
earlier. She was one of the nine members of the U.N. 
Temporary Commission on Korea which was appointed by 
the General Assembly to facilitate the establishment through 
elections of a National Government of Korea, “India, 
desiring to implement the Security Council resolution through 
some positive aid, sent to Korea a medical mission which has 
earned high praise for its work. India rejected the Soviet 
argument that the Security Council resolutions were illegal 
because Article 27 (3) of the U.N. Charter and especially 
the words ‘the concurring votes of the permanent members’ 
contemplate that all the five permanent members must be pre- 
sent and voting if a valid decision is to be taken. India’s view 
was that mere abstention or absence of a member (in this case 
the Soviet Union which had boycotted the United Nations at 
the time these resolutions were passed) cannot amount to a 
negative vote”.^^ India’s efforts both inside and outside the 
U.N. had been directed towards localizing and putting an 
end to the conflict and achieving a solution whereby the 
Koreans themselves would be able to decide their future. 
Prime Minister Nehru directly appealed to Joseph Stalin, the 
Soviet Premier, and Dean Acheson, the U S. Secretary of 
State, for admission of the People’s Government of China to 
the U.N. and for a conference between the USA, the USSR 
and China with a view to achieving a solution of the Korean 
problem. But this suggestion was not accepted by the USA 
though the USSR appreciated the initiative. India opposed 
the crossing of the 38th parallel by the U.N. forces. She 
feared that this might widen the conflict by involving China 
also in the Korean war — which was unfortunately borne out 
by subsequent events, 

Cease-Fire 

Then the United Nations cease-fire group of which the 
Indian representative. Sir B.N. Rau, was a member tried 
hard to achieve, by negotiations with the People’s Govern- 
ment of China, a cease-fire in Korea. But it had to report 
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failure to the General Assembly on January 2, 1951. There- 
after, when the General Assembly passed, at the instance of 
the US.^., a resolution branding China as an “aggressor”, 
India opposed it, inter alia, on the following grounds: (1) It 
would completely bar the way to further negotiations. (2) 
While the General Assembly could, under Articles 10 and 11 
of the U. N. Charter, make recommendations, it could not 
give a finding or make a determination as to an act of aggres- 
sion — which was the function of the Security Council under 
Article 39. In spite of the fact that the United Nations had 
missed the psychological moment for negotiations in September 
1930 when India had moved the proposal for constituting a 
sub-committee and in spite of the fact that the chances of 
success were now dim, India was working to evolve a for- 
mula which might put an end to the fighting in Korea. Thir- 
teen Asian nations, including India, introduced in the 
Political Committee of the General Assembly a draft resolu- 
tion requesting the President of the General Assembly to 
constitute a group of three persons, including himself, to 
determine the basis on which a satisfactory cease-fire in 
Korea could be arranged and to make recommendations to 
the General Assembly as soon as possible. Sir B. N. Rau, the 
Indian delegate, introduced another draft resolution spon- 
sored by the same countries, excepting the Philippines, which 
proposed the establishment of a committee charged with the 
task of making recommendations for the peaceful settlement 
of the “existing issues” in the Far East. Mr Rau asked for 
a priority of discussion for the former resolution. He 
informally mentioned that the Committee envisaged in the 
latter resolution might comprise representatives of the People’s 
Government of China, France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the USSR, Egypt, and India. Mr Rau 
stated that Mr Wu Hsiu-chuang, the representative of the 
People’s Government of China, who was then in New York, 
had told him that his Government did not want a war 
either with the United Nations or with the United States 
and that a war had been forced on China by the military 
operations which were being carried on near the Chinese 
border. In fact Mr Rau had tried to sound out the Chinese 
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representative before moving the draft resolution. India app- 
reciated the suspicions of China in this respect. In order to 
meet the possible Chinese complaint that it was not consulted 
by the United Nations before the resolutions were approved, 
Mr Rau pointed out that the draft resolutions moved by the 
Asian nations did not seek to impose an immediate cease-fire. . 
The 13-Power draft resolution, Mr Rau declared, embodied 
an exploi'atoi'y proposal only. President Truman told a meet- 
ing of the Congerssional leaders that the United States officials 
were conferring with India on the Korean issue. It was 
reported in the daily Press that President Truman was 
counting heavily on India to play the role of a peace-maker 
between the Chinese People’s Government and the Western 
Powers. Meanwhile, Mr Nehru had outlined a plan to meet 
the developing crisis in Korea and the Far East. He had 
suggested a Big Four meeting in New Delhi with the dele- 
gate of the People’s Government of China attending on the 
basis of equality. His second proposal concerned a cease-fire in 
Korea and the establishment of a neutral zone supervised by 
a United Nations Commission in which India was prepared to 
be represented if the parlies so desired. 

It was unfortunate that the sponsors of the two resolutions 
decided to deal with them separately. These two resolutions 
could easily be combined into one. Mr Rau asked for priority 
for the 13-Power draft resolution for the simple reason that 
the second step as proposed in the 12-Power draft resolution 
could be realized only if the first, that is, tlic cease-fire could 
be realized. However, this splitting up unnecessarily gave a 
cause for suspicion and complaint to China. It was alleged 
that the cease-fire resolution was given priority in order to 
provide a breathing time to the United Nations forces which 
were facing a serious predicament at that time. It was further 
alleged that once that objective was achieved the second 
resolution would either be indefinitely shelved or the nego- 
tiations would be endlessly continued. Though the suspicion 
and complaint might be said to be anything but genuine, 
yet the sponsors could have easily avoided even the possibility 
of such a complaint. The suspicions and fears of China. The 
USSR and others appear to be without any foundation in face 
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of the fact that the Cease-Fire Group had made it clear to the 
Peking Government that it was the clear understanding of the 
sponsors that once a cease-fire arrangement had been achieved, 
the negotiations visualized in the second resolution would be 
started at once and that the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China would be included in the Negotiating Com- 
mittee referred to in the resolution. In fact, North Korea and 
China were in no mood to negotiate because their forces were 
in a happy position at that time. 

It might be noted that the two draft resolutions attempted 
to cover not only the question then before the United Nations 
but also other issues. The draft resolutions used the omnibus 
phrase — “existing issues”. Criticism was levelled against this 
aspect of the draft resolutions. It was said that the draft 
resolutions were the result of a policy of appeasement and 
attempted to pay a price for obtaining a cease-fire by propos- 
ing a channel for the solution of “existing issues” between 
United States, the United Kingdom, the USSR and China. 
Mr Rau refuted these allegations. He pointed out that the 
word “issues” was taken from the last communique on the 
talks which President Truman and Mr Attlee recently had 
in Washington. As far as India was concerned the resolutions 
did not mean appeasement. It was a realistic appraisal of an 
explosive situation. The implications of the Korean question, 
India was convinced, were so deep and varied that it ctfuld 
not be successfully tackled in isolation. India had been cons- 
cious of this fact from the earliest stages of the Korean con- 
flict. Any permanent solution of the Korean question was not 
possible, India thought, without solving other equally import- 
ant issues in the Far East. India was trying to strike a middle 
course and to balance the demands of justice and logic with 
those of political wisdom. In so far as these attempts of India 
were aimed at reaching a negotiated settlement of the Korean 
question, it was supported by the United Kingdom. This 
support strengthened India’s hands. The United States also 
appeared to be coming round to this view. The 13-Power joint 
draft resolution received general support. However, the Com- 
munist bloc opposed the move on the ground that the draft 
resolution attempted to provide a breathing spell to the 
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retreating forces of the United Nations Command. (Noted 
earlier.) Eventually the First Committee approved the 13- 
Power draft resolution in spite of the opposition of the Com- 
munist States who voted against it. The Cease-Fire Group was 
composed of Sir B.N. Rau, Mr Lester B. Pearson of Canada 
and MrNasrullah Entezam of Iran, the then President of the 
General Assembly. By this action, the General Assembly par- 
tially rectified its regretful neglect which lay in the abdica- 
tion of authority as pointed out earlier. It now created a 
United Nations body which could, if successful, provide a 
guidance to the United Nations Command in Korea. It w'as a 
right step but as events were to show it was too late to rectify 
the consequences which had already ensued because of the 
failure of the Assembly to assert its authority earlier and also 
because of the unguided utterances of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the Military Commander in Korea. “By adopting 
this proposal the majority in the First Committee accepted the 
same position which India advocated in September 1950 and 
tvhich was then rejected by the General Assembly. The whole 
context had changed now. Had the General Assembly thought 
it fit to accept the Indian suggestion before crossing the 38th 
parallel it might well have avoided the expansion of the war 
and would have presented optimum conditions for acceptance 
of a negotiated settlement in Korea”.*-'' After the 13-Power 
proposal was adopted President Truman proclaimed a state 
of emergency in the United States. There was a feeling in 
India that President Truman’s declaration of emergency and his 
vigorous reaffirmation of a non-appeasement policy indicated 
he had no faith in the cease-fire efforts and was preparing 
for the consequences of its failure. These moves might be said 
to have been warranted by caution and the reading of the 
situation, yet they could not but heighten the suspicion of 
China as to the motives behind the cease-fire move. Mr Rau 
continued his attempts to allay the fears which China might 
be expected to entertain. He met General \'.'u prior to his 
departure for China from New York. Mr Rau’s meeting with 
General Wu was reported to be primarily for the purpose of 
allaying the Chinese suspicions that the cease-fire proposal 
were a trap to tie the hands of China. 
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TheP.O.W. Issue 

Finally worn out by prolonged warfare, both sides began 
trnce talks at Kaesong and later in Pan Mun Jom. After one 
year of negotiations, the parties came to an agreement on all 
the points except the issue of compulsory repatriation of the 
prisoners of war. The Chinese and the North Koreans insisted 
that under general International Law and also under the 
Geneva Convention of 1949 the mother country had a right 
to demand the repatriation of all prisoners of war, including 
those who were unwilling to return. The United Nations 
Command, on the other hand, refused to repatriate prisoners 
of war against their will. To achieve a solution of this vexed 
problem, India put forward a proposal in the seventh session 
of the General Assembly according to which a repatriation 
commission would be created, which would be composed of 
two Communist and two non-Communist representatives, who 
would select an umpire to act as its chairman unless otherwise 
agreed. At the end of 90 days after the armistice agreement 
had been signed, the disposition of any prisoners of war whose 
repatriation might not have been effected or agreed upon 
by the commission, would be referred with recommendations 
to a political conference of both sides. If at the end of 
60 days thereafter there were any prisoners of war whose 
return had not been effected or provided by the political 
conference, responsibility for their care and maintenance until 
the end of their detention should be transferred to the United 
Nations. Though the United States originally opposed the 
resolution, it was finally persuaded to accept it and on Decem- 
ber I, 1962, the resolution was passed in the General Assembly 
by the large majority of 53 votes to 5 with one abstention. 
Unfortunately, the Soviet Union and China rejected the 
Indian resolution. India subsequently amended her resolution 
proposing an immediate cease-fire in Korea, with a view to 
overcoming the Soviet objection to the original resolution, viz., 
that it did not contain any proposal for cease-fire. But strange 
to say, the USSR rejected even this amended resolution, which 
was, however, passed by a majority of 54 to 5, one of the largest 
majorities in the annals of the World Organization. 
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The Indian delegation fornaulated a set of principles, based 
on the provisions of the Geneva Convention, to facilitate the 
speedy return of the prisoners of war to their homelands and 
to bring about an immediate cease-fire. These principles were 
framed with a view to consultation and subsequent framing of 
a resolution in case these principles were considered to be 
generally acceptable. India ruled out voluntary repatriation 
because she thought that it would be “against the Geneva Con- 
vention and the well-established principles of international 
law” on the subject. These principles were communicated to 
the People’s Government of China. The Chinese Government 
did not commit itself nor did she express any disapproval of 
these principles. India was given to understand that the 
Chinese Government appreciated India’s attempts. Informal 
contacts with the various delegations at the United Nations 
revealed general support. Acting largely on the basis of her 
own judgment and the information she possessed India moved 
a draft resolution incorporating these principles. Mr V.K. 
Krishna Menon, the Indian delegate, declared that India 
approached the problem from the belief in the bona fide desire 
of both of the parties to reach an early armistice. He disso- 
ciated himself from the position taken by the United Nations 
Command negotiators and by the sponsors of the 2 1 -Power 
draft resolution. Mr Menon said that the Chinese and the 
Koreans themselves had demanded that repatriation should 
take place in terms of international law. Therefore, so far as 
India was concerned, this was a common ground. India, Mr 
Menon further pointed out, was endeavouring to find a way 
which would meet legitimate objections and facilitate a re- 
conciliation without infringing rights, international law, or 
deep-seated and well-held belief. Mr Nehru, too, underlined 
this approach when, referring to the various draft resolutions 
before the First Committee, he said that a thing might be 
correct in itself, and yet it might not lead to the result aimed 
at. What India wanted was to try and find some way of reach- 
ing the result. It was a poor consolation to say that one 
was right. Mere restatement of principles or finding a com- 
mon juridical denominator was not enough. A solution 
which could be legally unimpeachable and could yet provide 
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possibilities of its acceptance by both the parties was what .the 
impasse demanded. Thus, India took upon herself the highly 
delicate task of balancing the facts and the law, of compre- 
hending the principles advanced by both the parties, and of 
building a bridge between what appeared to be two conflicting 
positions or points of view without, at the same time, doing any 
violence to the established principles of International Law. Mr 
Menon made it clear that the draft resolution pointed away 
only and attempted to provide a basis for an agreement. It 
did not aspire to give a solution. He, therefore, reminded that 
if approved, it should be forwarded to the Chinese Government 
and the North Korean authorities merely as proposals submit- 
ted for their consideration rather than as an ultimatum. 

By the first week in October 1950, the General Assembly 
had taken over the question, at least temporarily, and was faced 
with the necessity of immediate and fairly decisive action. 
Having stopped at the 38th parallel to await authorization to 
pursue the aggressor’s retreating armies into North Korea, the 
United Nations forces were thus imperishing the impetus and 
military effectiveness of what could be — and substantially did 
become — the final offensive to destroy the North Korean 
military power. Within one week the Assembly passed an 
obliquely phrased authorization to take over temporary military 
control of North Korea. The vote on October 7, 1950, was 47 
to 5 with 7 abstentions, and it can be deduced with safety that 
India abstained. The resolution, suitably long, is of particular 
interest here with reference to the first four of five sub-para- 
graphs in the first operative part, , which together stipulated 
that the “General Assembly ... (1) Recommends that 

(a) All appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea; 

(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding of 
elections, under the auspices of the United Nations, for the 
establishment of a unified, independent and democratic govern- 
ment in the sovereign State of Korea; 

(c) All sections and representative bodies of the population 
of Korea, South and North, be invited to cooperate with the 
organs of the United Nations in the restoration of peace, in the 
holding of elections and in the establishment of a unified 
government; 
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(d) United Nations forces should not remain in any part 
of Korea otherwise than so far as necessary for achieving the 
objectives specified in (a) and (b) above; . . . 

As this eight-Power draft resolution made its way through 
Committee I, it was, of course, faced with a counterdraft by 
the Soviet Union, which called for the withdrawal of United 
States troops “and others” from Korea, and suggested a joint 
commission (of North and South Korea, equally weighted) for 
the negotiation of a settlement. Sir B.N. Rau, on behalf of India, 
found each of the two drafts objectionable, but not irreconcil- 
able, and he, in turn, proposed a compromise resolution to 
appoint a sub-committee to review all suggestions “concerning 
the problem of the independence of Korea”, and recommend, 
within two days, “a draft resolution . . . commanding the 
largest measure of agreement”.^’ 

Mr Rau’s compromise was unsuccessful, largely because in 
the eyes of the American and the other Western delegations 
there was no hope of reconciliation between the Soviet and 
Western drafts. But unfortunately for the West’s case in Asia, 
the Indian compromise proposal did win the affirmative vote 
of the Soviet Union, whereby the Soviet Union placed itself in 
the role of helping to perpetuate the assumption — or better, the 
illusion — that it concurred with Mr Rau’s somewhat strained 
conclusion that the two opposing drafts were reconcilable. It is 
at such delicate points that one turns to statesmanship for its 
more ingenious professional skills. The problem was not that 
of driving through the eight-Power draft, blit rather of making 
clear the conclusion that there was no real alternative but to 
drive it oh through. Whether its sponsors and, even more 
importantly, the United States delegation, performed this 
demanding task well or badly, or indeed whether they seriously 
undertook it at all, may not be very clear or easily resolved. 
What is a great deal clearer is that howevfer desultory or valiant 
their efforts were, they nonetheless failed as far as India was 
concerned. 

As for the resolution of February 1, 1951, four of the seven 
operative paragraphs were of particular importance, and read 
as follows: “The General Assembly 

Finds that the Central People’s Republic of China, by 
giving direct aid and assistance to those who were already 
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committing aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostilities 
against United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in 
aggression in Korea; 

Galls upon the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to cause its forces and nationals in Korea - 
to cease hostilities against the United Nations forces and to 
withdraw from Korea; 

Requests a Committee composed of the members of the 
Collective Measures Committee, as a matter of urgency to 
consider additional measures to be employed to meet this 
aggression and to report thereon to the General Assembly, it 
being understood that the Committee is authorized to defer 
its report if the Good Offices Committee, referred to in the 
following paragraph, reports satisfactory progress in its efforts; 

Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United 
Nations to bring about a cessation of hostilities in Korea by 
peaceful means, and requests the President of the Assembly to 
designate forthwith two persons who would meet with him at 
any suitable opportunity to use their good offices to this end”.^® 

In his explanation of India’s vote, Sir B.N. Rau grimly 
pointed out four objections to the resolution, of which the 
first was the Indian view that it would prolong hostilities in 
Korea indefinitely and may extend the area of conflict, even 
leading ultimately to global war. Matched against this was 
the contention that so many mistakes had been made against 
the Central People’s Government of China during the last 
twelve months that the resolution did not seem to India to be 
quite fair in its condemnation. But it was another of Mr 
Rau’s four points that probed most unerringly into the ultimate 
absurdity of the resolution; for, as the Indian delegate argued 
that to combine a proposal for negotiations through the good 
offices of the President with a previous condemnation of the 
Government with which the negotiations were to be con- 
ducted created the impression that the U.N. was not serious 
about either. By this combination, the resolution deprived 
the condemnation of any moral force and, at the same time, 
deprived the negotiations of their best chance of success. 
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Diplomatic Activities 

India’s acceptance of the June 27, 1950, resolution urging 
for police action against North Korea was based on “infor- 
mation supplied by a variety of sources” which (except the 
U.N. Commission Report) were, however, unspecified in the 
Government of India’s communique of June 29, 1950. On 
July 7, Mr Nehru said in a Press conference that when North 
Korea launched an invasion on South Korea, it was clear, 
without even a great enquiry, that this was a well-planned 
and large-scale invasion. According to Lord Birdwood the 
Indian Cabinet’s decision on the matter was made after the 
receipt of a report from Mr C. Kondapi, the Indian delegate 
to the United Nations Commission for Korea.i® Authenticity 
of Mr Kondapi’s evidence could not have been doubted by 
the Indian Cabinet at the moment, and this might have been 
the most important factor determining their decision on the 
issue (though a close analysis of the documents on the origin 
of the Korean war proves that the U.N. Commission as a 
whole, as well as the Indian member in the Commission, 
individually gave their judgment on the matter without any 
shred of direct evidence). Even then Mr Tioiman’s unilateral 
decision on June 27, 1950, to make an armed intervention in 
Korea forestalling the U.N. resolution on June 27, as well as 
the simultaneous declaration about the “neutralization” of 
Formosa and armed assistance to the French in Indo-China, 
provided sufficient grounds to make the American initiative 
for collective action in Korea look suspect in Indian eyes^ — as 
evident from the Indian Press reactions. Whether Mr Loy 
Henderson, the American Ambassador, played any significant 
role in influencing the decision of the Indian Cabinet through 
the two-hour interview with Mr Nehru on the eve of the 
Cabinet meeting on Korea, in the same way as he was sup- 
posed to have done during the Asian Conference on Indonesia 
in Delhi in 1949,^“ one can merely guess. The Indian Cabinet’s 
decision on June 27 remains inexplicable in the light of Mr 
Nehru’s statement on October 16, 1950, that it was patent to 
the Government of India that the USSR and even more 
particularly China were deeply concerned with the future of 
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a neighboliring territory lik6 Korea and that nor 'satisfactory 
solution in the Far East could be arrived at by ignoring these 
two Power's. 

On the other hand, the influence of Sirdar K.M. Panikkar, 

' the illustrious Indian Ambassador to China, in determining 
' India’s China policy is also evident from Nehru’s analysis of 
New China’s role in the Korean dispute which was the turning 
point in the evolution of her foreign policy. Mr Nehru said 
in Parliament on December 8, 1950: “Whatever happens in 
Korea is of the utmost significance to the Chinese people. We 
cannot ignore that fact unless one is prepared to completely 
ignore China and the Chinese people, which also one cannot 
do because they are more than a handful. So our approach 
has always been that this problem of Korea can only be solved 
in cooperation with the Chinese or, if you like, with their 
acquiescence”. 21 Though the Indian Government supported 
the U.N. resolution condemning North Korean invasion in 
June 1950, Mr Nehru made an attempt for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem and as prerequisite for this, 
stressed the admission of the Peking Government into, the 
United Nations. As the North Koreans suffered defeats and 
were pushed back, India advised the United Nations not to 
cross the 38th parallel, as she had learnt through Sirdar 
Panikkar that if the 38th parallel was crossed, the Chinese 
Government would consider it as a grave danger to their own 
security and they would not tolerate it. When U.N. forces 
marched on to the Yalu river, India deprecated the action. 
Later, when the U.N. forces were driven back by the Chinese 
intervention in November 1950, India led the Arab-Asian 
bloc in the United Nations which worked for a cease-fire and 
the convening of a Political Conference, in which Peking would 
be included to discuss Formosa and other problems of the Far 
East. When this attempt seemed to have failed, partly as a 
result of Peking’s cool responses, India and Burma were the 
only countries outside the Soviet bloc to vote in February 1951 
■against' an American-sponsored resolution in the United 
'Nations declaring Communist China an aggressor. India also 
refused to participate in the United Nations vote on May 18, 
;195l,' which .imposed an arms embargo against Communist 
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China and North Korea. According to the Indian Ambassador 
in Peking though the Chinese reply was a qualified acceptance 
v/ith alternative proposals in respect of points v/hich they did 
not accept, the Americans even before they had time to study 
it declared that it was a “contemptuous rejection” and 
immediately brought up proposals to brand China as “an 

aggressor” .22 


EvuTgenl China and Tibet 

Nepal, emerging out of the feudal era only the other day, 
could not be taken in as a reliable buffer at least temporarily 
■tvhile Tibet was already annexed by China. Hence, it v/zs of 
immediate concern to India that China should not be made 
able to advance south^vards v/here the Karen rebels of 
Communist origin were also active inside Burma, the eastern 
gatevray of India, and when there was serious Communist 
trouble vdthin India herself. India’s repeated appeal to seat 
the Red China in the United Nations was in truth to timely 
handle the renegade and to bring her permanently svithin the 
bounds of the Charter discipline so that she may not pose as a 
menace to her for India had discreetly foreseen the danger 
in the emergence of Communist China. In essence, the 
emergent foreign policj' as pursued by India had been largely 
conditioned by the resurgence of China in comparison to others. 
Bringing the East and the West closer was one of the aims of 
Nehru’s foreign policy. India’s starmch support to the U.N. 
and its peace move vras mainly due to her desire to break the 
barrier bet^veen East and IVest and build a bridge between 
them to create international harmony and cooperation. East- 
West tension often proved to be a luxury enjoyed at the cost 
of underdeveloped countries and Nehru wanted to lessen it. 
The persistent and almost headstrong stand that Nehru took 
on the question of admission of Communist China to the U.N,, 
in the face of severe and frustrating criticism and opposition 
from the IVestem Pov/ers. underlined his keen desire to use 
the U.N. platform to reconcile the conflicts between East and 
West, This v/ould only contribute to her understanding and 
appreciated by both the sides and would asrist her in rising in 
strength and stature not only in Asia and Africa but in the 
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world itself. To reiterate, if there was any Power in Asia with 
which Chinese expansionism would first of all possibly come to 
a clash, it was democratic India and none else. India literally 
gave away Tibet to China in order to silence her for the 
foreseeable future so as not to be interfered with by China when 
she was engaged in vital deliberations and experiments at 
home that would go a long way in deciding her ultimate goal 
and achievements. With the existing contrast in ideology, a 
Chinese influence would have had adverse effects upon her 
socio-economic framework and cherished values. 

India was susceptible to the probability that should any 
disturbance to her task of survival would ever come from any 
quarter, the Chinese would be the leading one. Pandit Nehru, 
in the fate of Tibet, was well-informed in advance that this 
was going to be only a temporary expediency and a headlong 
collision with China was inevitable some time, somewhere in the 
days to come. Appeasement merely whets the appetite of the 
aggressor. Here, from security point of view, India was in a 
disadvantageous position with an outdated defence depleted 
by the transfer of the Gurkhas to Malaya by the British. India 
strove for being economically viable as only such a country 
would be in a place to assert her sovereignty and privileges 
especially vis-a-vis the rise of the Chinese Dragon. The anxiety 
on the part of India is evident when Nehru during a debate 
on foreign affairs in the Lok Sabha on September 30, 1954, 
acknowledged that China, no doubt, would go ahead fast. 
He denied that he was comparing or criticising but what he 
said was that this enormous country of China, which was a 
great Power and which was powerful at that time, was 
potentially still more powerful. India had made somewhat of 
a bargain with blackmail, that with Tibet annexed and behind 
the flimsy curtain of goodwill China would be pacified for a 
good number of years for it would take China some time to 
make her grip firm over Tibet while superimposing Marxism 
over Buddhism and exploit the natural resources before she 
resumed her journey onward. By that time, India would have 
gained substantial self-sufficiency and defence preparations 
in order to counter China’s intimidation. With Tibet gone, 
India really came to endorse the Red colonialism that she 
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has not - condemned in any part of the v/orld as vociferously 
as she did in the case of Western colonialism. Finally, - trade 
v/as a major factor of consideration for India in connexion 
vdth Tibet. India, in fact, v.-anted to see this underdeveloped 
coirntry modernized and industrialized by dint of Chinese 
acumen and enterprise so that her ageold trade vrith Tibet and 
China as well might turn a new leaf and provide for vdder 
scope and market as a durable impetus to her economic growth 
at large. Pandit Nehru said in Parliament on December 6, 
1950, that the Government of India had also made it clear 
that India had no territorial or political ambitions in regard 
to Tibet- and that the relations of the Indian people v.-ere 
cultural and commercial. It had said that India would 
naturally like to preserve these relations and continue to trade 
v/ith Tibet especially through Kalimpong because it did not 
come in the way of either China or'^Tibet. 

“The third and last stage of the development in the foreign 
policy of India began with the coming into power in China of 
the Communists and India’s recognition of the Peking Govern- 
ment”,®^ India could no longer be a distant onlooker at the cold 
v.-ar. It had come too close to her own borders and threatened 
to come closer, as, indeed, it did by the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet and the signing of the U.S.-Pakistan Defence Aid Agree- 
ment. India, unsuccessfully, tried to stop both these occurrences. 
Even more, the'.varin Korea and later in Indo-China made India 
conscious of a serious danger to peace in the area very close to 
her and all these ev'ents led to a hardening up of India’s attitude 
in her “neutral” or “non-alignment” — or whatever name 
one might give it — policy. The Communist victory' in China 
had, for the first time, provided a strong central base in Asia for 
international Communism and aslndia shared extensive borders 
vntb China, her anxiety to prevent China from helping 
Communist parties in South-East Asia and South Asia led to 
the gradual emergence of her policy of peaceful coexistence 
v.'hich began to take shape in 1953. 
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6 

INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES AND INDIA’S 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Indo'Chim 

O N the one hand, the Government of India intensely desired 
to bring about a change in the political system of the world by 
supporting all kinds of anti-colonial and anti-imperialistic 
movements, while on the other when faced with a real situa- 
tion India supported the maintenance of status quo in the 
name of peace. The role of indifference that India played in 
Indo-China seemed to degenerate into the vortex of double 
standard when India refused to recognize Ho Chi Minh’s 
Government and to extend effective help to it, especially before 
1950, This was in sharp contrast to her attitude towards the 
Soekarno Government of Indonesia which was in a similar 
position in 1946-49. She had displayed a spectacular interest 
in championing the cause of the Indonesian people by taking 
it to the United Nations. She had also taken a number of other 
steps in favour of the Indonesian Republican Government. 
But the same treatment was not meted out to the Vietnamese 
struggle. Despite the fact that this, too, was a genuine case of 
a fight against imperialism, the Indian official reaction was 
only lukewarm. Moral support alone was forthcoming with no 
direct intervention. Such diversity of policy bordering on 
inconsistency clearly indicates that India had to moderate her 
principles to suit the situation, like any other State, in defence 
of national interest. No doubt, the early phase of India’s con- 
cern in Vietnam (1945-49) was characterized by expressions of 
moral support for the Vietnamese struggle for freedom and 
strong, verbal condemnation of French and Western policy. 
The All India Congress Committee in the course of its various 
sessions passed a number of resolutions calling upon the colonial 
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Powers to take their hands out of the Asian countries and 
condemned the British intervention in Saigon during Septem- 
ber 1945. The All India Congress Committee, which was 
meeting in Bombay at that time, passed a resolution stating 
that it viewed %vith anxiety the attempts that were being made 
to maintain the political and economic subjection of Burma, 
Malaya, Indo-China, and Indonesia. In December, the same 
Committee, meeting in Calcutta, passed another resolution 
declaring that “any support from any quarter to imperialist 
designs in Indonesia, Indo-China, and, elsewhere, is resented 
throughout Asia...”.* In March 1946, at its meeting in Bombay, 
it passed yet another resolution stating that “it had become 
urgent and necessary to end foreign domination over the 
coimtries of Asia and Africa and for foreign armies to be with- 
drav/n from all such countries, and notably from Indonesia, 
Manchuria, Indo-China, Iran, and Egypt”. ^ In October 1946 
Nehru sent greetings to Ho Chi Minh and in December of that 
year he made it clear to France that the hearts of the Indians 
were with the people of Indo-China. The attempt to crush the 
spirit of freedom in Indo-China had deeply moved the Indian 
people. Though it was difficult for the Indians to know the 
facts of the conflict, one thing was patent that foreign armed 
forces were trying to crush Vietnam. Acharya J.B. Kripalani 
joined voice as the Congress President in pointing out to France 
the possible breaking out of a tvar worse than the last one 
unless the Asian people were granted freedom. But as the 
struggle moved on, the militant Indian advocacy ^adually 
subsided. 

The actual discrepancy lay in that, though in keeping with 
the spirit and letter of the declarations of the ruling party,' the 
Indian Government took steps to help Vietnam, the assistance 
was clearly marked by a limitation in scope or had a loophole 
somewhere. Thus when in 1946 Ho Chi -Minh sent a represen- 
tative to Delhi for requesting active assistance the mission was 
but a partial success. Again, though India acted to control the 
flight of Trench aircraft over the Indian air space as she did 
with Dutch aircraft in the Indonesian case, the ban was not 
total and effective as in th'e latter case. Even at the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference in March 1947 Ho Chi Minh’s 
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Government was implicitly denied the right to speak for the 
whole of Vietnam with the allowance of the representation of 
other States like Cambodia and Laos and the plea of his repre- 
sentative for material aid and collective action went unheeded. 
In facing up to practical issues, the delicate question arose at 
the Conference whether or not active assistance should be 
given by the more powerful Asian States to their smaller 
neighbours struggling to be free. The issue was placed squarely 
before the Conference by the delegates from Vietnam who 
appealed for something more than the moral support which all 
were willing to give. This question was reiterated by both the 
Malayan and Indonesian delegates. The issue was of such 
significance that Pandit Nehru himself intervened with great 
earnestness, urging delegates to remember the dangers insepar- 
able from rendering active assistance to national movements. 
The situation in Indo-Ghina was very confused, and it was the 
path of wisdom to try to narrow the area of conflict, not to 
enlarge it. It was altogether unrealistic to expect India to 
intervene, for that was the way to bring about a world war. 
At the same time, however, delegates should know that the 
freedom movements in Vietnam and elsewhere would always 
have the whole-hearted moral support of India. “While Pandit 
Nehru’s views were not accepted with unanimity they were 
decisive and the report contented itself with laying special 
emphasis on the necessity of every Asian Power withholding 
direct or indirect assistance to colonial Powers trying to keep 
any Asian country in subjection. It also recommended that 
non-indigenous minorities resident in any Asian country should 
whole-heartedly support and assist the freedom movement in the 
country of adoption”,® It is evident that India also declined Ho 
Chi-Minh’s request in October 1947 for de jure recognition, as 
noted earlier, and for intervention on behalf of Vietnam in the 
United Nations. Mr Nehru, replying for India, said that while 
the Indian people were in sympathy with Vietnam’s struggle 
for freedom, he did not see how the Indian Government could 
be expected to declare war on France. That, according to him, 
was not the way to proceed, and by such precipitate action 
they were likely to lose in the long run. Any wise government 
would try to limit the area of conflict. It would, however, 
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bring sufficient pressure to bear, but that could not obviously 
be done by a government in public meetings. 

Though India advanced her Government’s official policy 
and even legal arguments in support of her actions, her attitude 
was affected by other considerations which she was reluctant 
to emphasize in public, but which were widely discussed in 
India after 1950. Among these considerations, there were the 
emergence of China as a powerful and aggressive State, the 
Communist nature of Ho Chi Minh’s regime and its close asso- 
ciation with Communist China and the Soviet Union. This is 
explained by the fact that the strong condemnations of French 
colonialism which were so frequently made in 1945-46 were 
also heard less often afterwards. It can, in the meantime, be 
seen that though there was intense support for Ho Chi 
Minh in Indian public opinion, India preferred to maintain 
her stand in view of the Indian Communism itself deriving 
inspiration and strength out of the development. In Communist 
China a new rival to India emerged on the scene that began to 
assert its leadership of the an ti- colonial movements in Asia. 
India’s policy of containment stemmed from the fact that the 
Communist victory in China established a constitutional system 
that was basically incompatible to her own mode of living and 
foreign to her tradition and tliinking. It was followed by 
India’s anxiety to prevent China from helping Communist 
partners in South and South-East Asia. Hence the emergence 
of Red China has to a considerable extent dictated the Indian 
foreign policy-making that was oriented towards that end. 
Her leaders had not forgotten the statement of Lenin that the 
road from Moscow to Paris lay through Peking, Shanghai, and 
Calcutta. To begin uith, a victory of Communism in Vietnam 
would be not only a victory for the Vietnamese Communists, 
but also a victory for Communist China and in the long run, 
an expansion of Chinese influence not only in Vietnam but 
throughout the Indo-Chinese peninsula. A victory of the 
Communist forces would affect India’s position adversely, while 
a victory of the Nationalist forces would have the opposite 
effect. To a country like India, which was intensely anti- 
colonialist, and which favoured Nationalism rather than Com- 
munism, the Vietnamese imbroglio appeared highly complex. 
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Nationalism, Communism and Colonialism there were so 
intertwined that to support Nationalism without strengthen- 
ing Colonialism .or Communism demanded a refined sense of 
analysis and judgment on the part of India. Yet, in no small 
measure, India was successful in helping the forces of National- 
isni in Vietnam without feeding the other two. Indeed, India’s 
policy in regard to this country provides an example of how in 
spite of outward apparent aloofness, she has actually contri- 
buted to the fostering of national democratic elements in 
South-East Asia at the expense of Marxist crusades. 

In regard to Tndo-China, India pursued a policy of absolute 
non-interference. If there was any interference, it could at 
best be a theoretical one. W’hilc on the one hand, India was 
desirous that French colonialism shouM follow in the footsteps 
of the British for reasons better known, on the other she did 
not provide any support to the forces of Ho Chi Minh though 
earnestly requested wherein the roots of Communism were 
gaining ground in the guise of Nationalism. India did not like 
the idea of Indo-China providing a doorway to Communist 
China towards the South posing a threat to herself in the long 
run. Galling for a cease-fire in Indo-China Nehru had to say 
in a statement in the Lok Sabha on April 24, 1954: “We do 
not, for our part, seek any special role in Asia: nor do we 
champion any narrow and sectional Asian regionalism. We 
only seek to keep ourselves and others, particularly our neigh- 
bours, to a peace area and to a policy of non-alignment in 
world tensions and wars. We believe this is essential for our 
own sake and for enabling us to make our contribution to 
world peace. The present developments, however, have cast a 
deep shadow on our hopes; they impinge on our basic policies 
and seek to contain us in alignments. Peace to us is not just 
a fervent hope; it is an emergent necessity”.^ So far as the 
internal pressures were concerned, India did not think it 
worthwhile to estrange the French authorities in view of the 
existence of French colonial possessions and interests in India 
that France was to hand over in a peaceful manner soon 
afterwards and in the same vein India did not judge it 
prudent to lose the goodwill of a third European Power imme- 
diately after that of the Dutch and the British in several 
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respects. As Nehru commented in his Pondicherry speech on 
January 16, 1955, that it was the civilized way of dealing with 
problems. The uncivilized way was that of war, even though 
the so-called advanced countries might fight. Thus, while 
Pondicherry might be a very small part of India, it had now 
become a symbol of friendly solution by negotiated settlement 
between nations. Mr Nehru’s strong antipathy to French 
control over Indo-China as well as Moropco and Tunisia, 
might have been influenced by India’s irritation at the reversal 
of French policy of withdrawal from the several French pockets 
in India, in the face of the complete British withdrawal from 
the mainland, as also relative weakness of the French, whom 
Mr Nehru refused to recognize among the world’s four Big 
Powers. Anyway, he had declined to grant recognition to the 
Ho Chi-Minh regime on the ground that it was not in physical 
control of the whole territory like the Communist Government 
m China. But Indo-China was also supposed to be the key 
country of all South-East Asia with her fabulous riches in 
strategic materials and a Communist regime there might 
jeopardize the security of South-East Asia, by endangering the 
position of Malaya, Siam, and Burma. However, the expressed 
reason of India’s refusal to recognize the Ho Chi Minh 
Government, that Mr Nehru was unwilling to risk judgment 
at this stage as to which regime had the support of the people, 
was not valid in the context of the Government of India’s 
support to the Thakin Nu Government in Burma, when its 
control was limited to a few cities in the whole country in 
March 1949. 

Malaya 

In essence, India’s advocacy of anti-colonialism has been 
relative to the degree to which her own national self interests 
demanded it under different circumstances that included a 
deliberate toleration of conservative forces and the acceptance 
o t e status quo, if not explicit cooperation, sometimes even 
giving It an alien colour. Whereas in some outstanding cases, 
India s vociferous stand against imperialism has been the most 
forceful and unparalleled, in others the same voice has subsid- 
wn to a feeble whisper or there is a definite change in 
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tone. A conspicuous departure from her policy of vigorous 
anti-colonialism in South-East Asia was noticeable when the 
Indian Government adopted in regard to the movement in 
Malaya an attitude which sharply contrasted with its attitude 
in regard to the movement in Indo-China and Indonesia. 
Whereas the French and the Dutch were denounced in the 
strongest terms, there was no condemnation of the British. 
Moreover, the Indian Government did not press for an imme- 
diate independence of Malaya. “If in 1947, Mr Nehru was 
irritated by the delays of the Colonial Office and if he was 
annoyed by the fact that there was nobody with whom the 
Indian Government could deal but this Office, he saw no need 
to rush matters in regard to the emancipation of Malaya”. ^ 
India was well aware of the fact that the movement in 
Malaya was a Communist revolt led by the Chinese and was 
not the violent expre.ssions of a Malay-frustrated Nationalist 
movement. India could only discard such terrorism that 
involved the Indian community as well and was inspired by 
the Communist Youth Congress of Calcutta held in February 
1948 and the Telengana agitation. “India criticized the 
Malayan freedom movement in the strongest terms as sheer 
terrorism and in his speech in Singapore in June 1950 Nehru 
called Communism the enemy of nationalism. He also said that 
immediate British withdrawal from Malaya may lead to 
internal chaos and insecurity. This, however, did not mean 
the compromising of India’s anti-colonial stand. In Malaya, 
the Communists alone were using terrorist methods and the 
evil of terrorism was patent to Nehru who had M'itnessed its 
manifestation in Telengana. Again Nehru hoped in the same 
speech that Malaya would be soon free. In Indo-China, Nehru 
did not accuse the Ho Chi Minh regime as terrorist but welcomed 
it as a national movement for liberation, though it was Com- 
munist-inspired, probably because Ho Chi Minh had a greater 
following in Indo-China and the revolt was more widespread”. 6 
Furthermore, India wished to provide the British with a long 
rope in order to build up a new Malayan Nationalism in the 
absence of a bona fide Malay Nationalist movement owing to 
the pluralistic character of the Malay society, composed of 
three major and different races — Malayans, Chinese and 
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Indians. As such, prospects of communalism were rife in the 
colony which India had herself experienced while the other 
countries of racial origin could at the same time be interested 
in the affairs of Malaya leading to conflict of interests. Hence, 
the organisation of an indigenous force and a leadership 
capable of taking over the reins of power from Britain, and of 
institutions well-equipped to meet the pluralist problems of 
Malaya were bound to precede any measure of her freedom 
lest the freedom gained itself be allowed to disrupt soon after- 
wards. Red China’s expanding zone of influence had to be 
checked and the ambition of Chinese-dominated Malay Com- 
munist Party needed to be countered by the installation of a 
National Republic. All these put together could be feasible 
only through a measured process calling for a considerable 
period of time as corroborated by the Indian stand for a 
gradual advance towards Malayan independence. Meanwhile, 
the country had to be governed, economic stability and pros- 
perity maintained and the law and order preserved, India 
could not expect the British to take leave of the land at such a 
critical juncture when vital issues awaited solution and a total 
and peaceful image of the country was yet to emerge. Last but 
not the least, from the geo-political point of view, the control of 
Malaya-Singapore region together with its economic potential- 
ites by a Power hostile to India would throw out a serious 
threat to India’s security as it is always involved in South-East 
Asia for it was from this base that the Japanese had landed 
their forces towards the borders of India in World War II. 
For this strategic reason, it is natural to expect that India 
could not relish the idea of seeing it fall into unfriendly hands. 
In other words, a National Government, well-disposed towards 
India, ought to have been formed, however delayed that might 
come. Still another point was the strategic position of Malaya 
and Singapore in the defence of the Indian Ocean. As India 
was the champion of Asia against Western colonialism, she was 
also potentially a maritime power, according to Sardar K.M. 
Panikkar’s concept, and therefore her leaders might wish to 
cast her lot in with the Commonwealth and support the British 
colonialism in Malaya. With a depleted Indian Navy after the 
Partition, the Indian Ocean that was once considered to be a 
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"British Lake” still needed the protection from its former con- 
trolling power in the East when the world naval supremacy of 
Great Britain had not dwindled to the point it had done in 
other fields of English life after World War IL And all these 
necessities of the body-politic together account for the Indian 
understanding for British policy and cooperation with the 
British authorities. Hence also the support for Malay indepen- 
dence tempered by the desire to see this act accomplished in 
an orderly manner while, at the same instance, sympathizing 
and furthering the cause of the Malay Government. 

Mr Nehru, no doubt, was in favour of Malayan indepen- 
dence, and he knew also that, sooner or later^ this would come. 
But at the same time, he was also in favour of Malaya remaining 
in the Commonwealth and thus retaining her close connexion 
with Great Britain. Restraining her tone, India was satisfied 
with a Dominion status for the Malayans as still being within 
the Sterling Area. India’s dollar reserves in the Bank of 
England would have been uncomfortably depleted in the event 
of an early Malayan freedom and as a result of Malaya’s 
coming out of the Commonwealth. Therefore, India wanted 
the existing scheme of things to continue when Mr Nehru said 
in a Singapore speech, as referred above, in June 1950 that 
immediate British withdrawal might lead to internal chaos and 
insecurity. Besides this, in consequence of the anti-social acti- 
vities of the Communists, the production of rubber and tin in 
Malaya was hard hit that formed the main dollar earning 
products of the Sterling Area of which again India was a mem- 
ber. The prosperity and stability of Malaya were indispensable 
to India in that the extension of protection to the Indian immi- 
grants followed by the defence of their interests had to be 
effected (but only within the limits of what the Indian Govern- 
ment considered to be legitimate) which required the mainten- 
ance of racial harmony as welL India made a representation 
to the United Kingdom Government in July 1948 through her 
High Commissioner in London that along with the measures to 
check terrorist and other unlawful activities in Malaya, some 
measures to improve the conditions of Indian labourers should 
be introduced, so as to curb effectively their tendency to 
participate in subversive activities, which were then on the 
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increase among the Chinese-controlled labour unions in 
Malaya. This emanated from the fact that the elimination of 
want, disease and illiteracy, as one of the root causes of war, 
formed a basic factor in Indians foreign policy for the miserable 
parts and people of the world proved a fertile ground for 
Communism to foster. As is well known, Mr Nehru had not 
merely condemned the Malayan liberation movement as vilest 
terrorism in words, but also had lent help to the British by 
allowing the transit of Gurkha mercenaries from Nepal to 
crush that movement. Though this policy had been criticized 
by the Opposition in Parliament as subservience to British 
Imperialism, there was more than one reason for Mr Nehru to 
help the British in Malaya out of self-interest. As Mr Nehru 
pointed out in Parliament, stoppage of transit to Gurkha 
recruits to Malaya would mean collapse of the Nepalese eco- 
nomy. But Mr Nehru did not extend his argument to say that 
a collapse of the Napalese economy might well set off a series 
of chain reactions culminating into a Communist uprising in 
Nepal endangering India’s security. Another point of Mr 
Nehru’s interest in the maintenance of British control over 
Malaya, as observed elsewhere, might be that he had a finger 
in the Malayan dollar pie, through the Sterling Area dollar 
pool. To add to this, the economic relations between India 
and Malaya were found to be more than intimate. The Indians 
had large shares in the economic development of the country 
and as strategically located, Malaya was an earner of hard 
currency for the Sterling Area on the strength of which India 
had a big stake in the post-war period. Moreover, Malaya was 
a great centre of entrepot trade through which the various 
products of the countries of the Eastern hemisphere and other 
continents including the Indian peninsula passed in and out. 
Hence the trade factor that Malaya represented was all the 
more important as India was anxious to develop her economy 
at a rapid pace, and was becoming more interested in her 
neighbouring countries as markets for her products. 

It may here be asserted that though throughout these two 
cases Indian anti-colonialism receded to the background, India 
in fact did not support the imperialistic forces. What she was 
caught up with was only the time factor that has found a unique 
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place in the history of modern Indian diplomacy as in that of 
any other successful one. In this context, her legacies of 
British policy and diplomacy could not also be ruled out. So it 
cannot be said that she advertently stood for the perpetuation 
of colonialism in utter disregard of her avowed policy of active 
opposition to it. For the foreign policy of a country is a relative 
and elastic phenomenon. It has remained dynamic and subject 
to swift changes in the internal and external spheres. If a 
government is vehemently supporting a cause at a time, the 
very next day one may find it denouncing its own previous 
stand with equal vehemence whenever the national self- 
interests demand it that way. It cannot afford to stick to a 
chosen position all the time. That would only amount to sheer 
foolhardy and lack of foresight. But whatever varied policies a 
country may be inclined to adopt in the course of her inter- 
national life, all her actions would emanate from, revolve 
around and end up in the edifice of national self-interest. 
There is little of permanent value in the functioning of a full- 
fledged State diplomacy excepting its basic features while 
different circumstances presuppose the employment of different 
instruments. One could not have preferred to overlook the 
stark realities for the sake of reckoning its possession of an 
idealism. A true idealism is but the realism of the morrow. 
“Now, foreign policy is normally something which develops 
gradually. Apart from certain theoretical propositions we may 
lay down, it is a thing which, if it is real, has some relation to 
actuality and not merely to pure theory. Therefore, we cannot 
precisely lay down our general outlook or general approach, 
but gradually it develops”.’ After all, India was eager to see 
these countries gain their independence, but what was involved 
was that in the immediate national interests of India it was not 
desirable that they should be set free forthwith. What India 
resented was the interplay of three forces of Colonialism, 
Nationalism, and Communism the last of which sometimes came 
to the fore in the guise of the second. Thus, had the struggle 
involved only the first two forces in the absence of Communism 
India would have certainly intervened with matching vigour 
that she applied in other international issues, both within and 
without the United Nations. India, in all seriousness, asked 
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cable settlement in favour of one of them was something long 
overdue. 

India’s attachment to the sentiment of Asian solidarity rem- 
ained platonic. Her support to this idea was rooted in national 
self-interest on all occasions as in any other. If the attempts of 
the Super-Powers to enter the Asian scene were opposed, it 
was because India wanted to maintain in Asia the natural 
post-colonial balance of power. Any intrusion which would 
disturb this balance in favour of the other Asian country 
receiving the patronage of a super-power was resented. She 
sought to promote a neutral, peaceful, free Asia in which, if 
foreign patronage was eliminated, India would automatically 
acquire an important place by virtue of her geographical posi- 
tion and economic potential. Her preference for Nationalism 
to Communism also springs from the fact that the latter would 
dispute her dynamic role in Asia with the former reinforcing 
her own nationalism. “Asianism is a kind of Monroe Doctrine 
to keep Asia free from the evils of power conflict. It will 
enable Asia to develop herself freely. And since India’s destiny 
is tied with Asia, peace in Asia is bound to promote peace in 
India”.® The Government of India had stronger objection to 
regional pacts in Asia than elsewhere because these pacts 
would tend to upset the natural balance of power in Asia 
against India. As Nehru made it explicit on one occasion, 
India was compelled by circumstances to give expression to 
the natural urge of history and geography in regard to her 
antipathy towards isolationism in Asia. Obviously, it was not 
an ideal but a compulsion. It would be wrong, therefore, to 
attribute only idealism to India’s support for Asian solidarity. 
India’s effort to promote freedom movements in Asia was hence 
more moral than material. Even in the case of Indonesia 
where India was ostensibly said to have provided material 
assistance, the actual contribution in the real sense of the 
term was meagre. India, there too, did not despatch any sub- 
stantial materials inside the territory itself for that would 
come nearer to intervention. She was contented with a few 
instances of external and indirect help. The mere exercise in 
the disallowance of the flights of an airway and the romantic 
feats like that of the Indonesian leaders being flown into 
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India by Mr Biju Patnaik of Orissa could not have amounted 
to sustained and active support on the spot as compared to 
other historical anecdotes. This was, by .all means, not in 
consonance with her conspicuous representation in the United 
Nations and elsewhere in regard to the Dutch atrocities. For 
the steps taken by her did not decidely hamper the field 
operations of the Netherlands Government and the fighting 
capabilities of the Indonesian Republicans themselves were not 
enhanced. It was still open to the KLM airlines to touch down 
at any other airport in the East, and the restriction imposed 
upon it over the Indian air space did not prove to be of vital 
strategic significance as it was intended to be. In fact, the 
greater part of her material support to other countries was of 
rather a humanitarian character. The Indian Navy, too, had 
not inherited the prowess of “Brittania rules the waves” and 
was unprepared to intercept the Western cruisers in the Indian 
Ocean. As such, a good number of outlets were yet accessible 
to the Dutch people either on their own account or through 
vicarious responsibilities. So even in those cases where India 
was said to have enlisted material support, it was superfluous. 
Thus again wherever the question of mutual assistance and 
cooperation among the Asian nations in times of national 
crisis came up, India exclusively made her influence felt on 
the side of moderation and shirked from the translation of the 
pledges offered. For the satisfaction of her objectives, she 
worked up the Asian sentiments to be favourable While at the 
same time avoiding any explicit commitment or entanglement 
in and around the region. 

India’s vocal pleading was seldom backed by tangible and 
decisive action and this only subscribes to the view that the 
prevailing world opinion as reflected through the United 
Nations and in her favour as a young nation was alone essen- 
tial for her and deemed adequate to meet the aspirations of 
the Indian people. That India be expected to supply military 
personnel was still a far cry. “One of the first acts of 
Nehru’s Interim Government under Lord Moimtbatten in 
1946 was to recall the Indian armed forces from the South- 
East Asian countries where they had been despatched by the 
British authrioties to suppress the national liberation move- 
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ments in (he interests of the ex-GoIonial Powers”.^® Notwith- 
standing her political wisdom of not feeding the flames of war, 
the shyness for going headlong with open arms to the rescue 
of another sister colony was an index to her own frailties in 
the several aspects of domestic life. It is evident that India 
could not have provided the necessary assistance even if she 
physically wanted to but at her own cost. The estranged 
relations with Pakistan and the confrontation over Kashmir 
engaged from the very inception whatever troops she could 
muster and so she had to console the outside world by disclosing 
that the Indian armed forces were specifically prepared for 
guarding the home frontiers only. On the other hand, the 
benevolence of moral support was readily available at all times 
and everj'where irrespective of ideology because she had little 
to lose from that in her territorial integrity and security. On 
the contrary it went to pacify the rousing public opinion in 
India that was very often in wide disagreement with the 
official version in several of the cases of international concern. It 
no less acted as a restraint upon the Powers involved from 
running amuck and beyond the limits through the pressure of 
world opinion. Eventually, moral support was in the spirit of 
her policy and in the process would go to evaluate, its basic 
tenets. Had she no territorial ambitions of her own, like Lebe- 
nsraum, she had at least one in order to consolidate what she 
already possessed as a subcontinent and to be a leading force 
in Asia though very often acting in a self-denying manner. 
For this very initiative, she talked loud of the virtues of 
Asianism but never encouraged the idea to take the shape of a 
regional organization as accepted by the U.N. Charter. Her 
unilateral conviction was invariably vivid in all of the 
diplomatic gatherings she called or attended including the 
Baguio Conference convened by the Philippines Government 
from May 26 to 31, 1950. India had accepted to come to the 
Baguio Conference in order to thwart any plan of military or 
political lining up of South-East Asian countries against Com- 
munism, and especially against Communist China. She could 
not agree to the idea of forming “an anti-Communist pact in 
the Far East”. According to Mr Nathaniel Peffer (“Regional 
Security in South-East Asia”, International Organization, 
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May 1954) in rejecting the proposed Pacific Pact, India stated 
that such alliances would retard the chances of reducing world 
tension, that an anti- Communist bloc by itself was no answer 
to Asia’s problems, that Asian countries were to frame econo- 
mic and political policies to face the challenge and that the 
emphasis would have to be on economic rather than the mili- 
tary solution of the problems. She had earlier rejected an Aus- 
tralian attempt to form a Pacific Pact. While Australia was 
ready to go it alone with the United States, the ultimate out- 
come was the formation of the Colombo Plan and the ANZUS 
respectively, Mr Werner Levi writes, with British insistence 
on Indian participation and India’s insistence on the non- 
military aspect of cooperation. An Asian pact would have, 
by its very nature, stood in the way of her hope for acquiring 
the hegemony of this part of the world, and the release of 
material support foreshadowed the advent of alliances, politi- 
cal and military, as its normal culmination. To wit, the pop- 
ularization of a private cause has been one of the fruitful de- 
vices of international diplomacy. In liaison with this pattern, 
it is exhorted that Indian anti-imperialism coupled with anti- 
racialism as the fundamentals of the foreign policy could not 
have been the all-time features of the same although the nation- 
al sentiments of the repulsive image of the status quo seekers 
are to withstand the test of time for the fact of their being 
cast on the anvil of bleak suffering and humiliation and ingr- 
ained into the subconscious of the Indian psychology — assuaged 
by the teachings of their great mentor, Mahatma Gandhi. 

The subject of the economic development of Asia was also 
thoroughly discussed in the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
that was held in Nev/ Delhi from March 23 to April 2, 1947. 
Since the smaller countries could not hope to carry through 
industrialization from their own resources, they favoured 
strongly a South-East Asian or even a continental bloc. Both 
the delegates from Ceylon and from other countries, including 
India, expressed great misgivings about dollar imperialism, and 
stated that they did not wish to shake off a political master 
only to be subjected to an economic master. Ceylon, Burma, 
Indonesia and Malaya, however, expressed equal mistrust of 
Indian and Chinese penetration and this subject once raised 
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\va5 a recurrent feature of the Conference. No sooner was 
^Vcstcrn exploitation denounced than fears emerged of a more 
stringent Indian and Chinese economic stranglehold once it 
had gone. When opinion within the group appeared to be 
crystallizing in favour of the South-East Asian or even an 
Asian bloc, a leading Indian delegate intervened. Industrial- 
ization, he said, was the only means of raising the standard of 
living. For that, India and other countries must have a 
planned economy but it was madnc.ss to think in terms of an 
economic bloc of Asia. Such a concept was neither desirable 
nor practicable; it would lead to conflict with the West, it would 
mean “putting a rope around our own necks”. There was no 
reality in this sharp division between continents and, waving 
his hand in the direction of the Soviet and Palestinian dele- 
gates, he asked, “to which continent do these gentlemen 
belong ? Arc they Asians or Europeans ?” But he agreed that 
the Asian countries .should have nothing further to do economi- 
cally either with the imperialism “that was retreating” or with 
the imperialism “that was advancing behind dollar loans”. 
From this last point, the Chinc.se implicitly dissented. Provided 
that the loans were negotiated on satisfactory terms and did 
not give a foreign country' any economic stranglehold, they 
maintained there was no valid objection to it. 

The same point of view emerged from the discussions on the 
racial question. There was a pronounced sentimental feeling 
for Asian unity but once the general principles, on which it 
was easy to reach agreement, were disposed of, there emerged 
more and more clearly great mistrust of Indian and Chinese 
e.xpansion in South-East Asia. It was in the final discussion on 
the racial question that a formal resolution was proposed by an 
Azerbaijan delegate to the effect that no Asian country should 
permit discrimination on grounds of race. This resolution 
which evoked much sympathy' Avas debarred on procedural 
grounds. It is worth recording akso that the group of Racial 
Problems felt that each country had a right and must neces- 
sarily retain the right of determining its own immigration 
policy. This view, which was accepted in the light of the 
formidable problems confronting the smaller South-East Asian 
countries, carried implications for the “White Australia” 
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policy which did not fail to elicit comment in the Press. In a 
sense the views recorded by the group undoubtedly provided a 
not ineffective answer to Asians who challenged this policy on 
grounds of equity. On the other hand, it was clear that the 
Conference itself had not in mind exclusion on a strictly racial 
basis. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


THE United Nations resolutions on Human Riglits and 
Genocide got tremendous backing of India but India’s funda- 
mental policy in 1947 was to divide the subcontinent into two 
independent States on the alleged ground of different nation- 
alities based on religion. With regard to the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, the General Assembly had adopted a Standard 
Form on Information to be transmitted under Article 73 on 
November 3, 1947. In that Form, information on human rights 
was left in the optional category. In 1949 only two Administer- 
ing Members — the United States of America and Denmark — 
gave information on the optional part. Tlie Assembly adopted 
a resolution on this question at its fourth session that received 
unflinching support from India. It invited the Administering 
Members to give information on human rights, amongst the 
matters in the optional category. The Assembly further recom- 
mended that in the case of the revision of Standard Form, 
general information sought in the optional part should become 
compulsory. Thus the General Assembly first emphasized the 
importance of human rights in regard to non-self-governing 
territories in 1949. This principle was further developed in 
1950. At the fifth session of the Assembly, the delegations of 
Haiti, Mexico, the Philippines, and Syria jointly sponsored a 
draft resolution. This draft resolution invited the Administering 
Members '‘to include ... a summary of the extent to which 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is implemented in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories under their administra- 
tion” and authorized the Special Committee “to make such 
recommendations as it may deem desirable relating to the 
application in Non-Self-Governing Territories of the princi- 
ples contained in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights”.^ This draft resolution would make the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights more important for the depend- 
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ent peoples residing in these territories. And it would confer 
upon the Special Committee a specific right to study the 
question of human rights in these territories. This draft resolu- 
tion was adopted with slight amendments despite the criticisms 
from the Administering Members, It referred, in the preamble, 
to the Assembly decision to delete the colonial clause from the 
Draft Covenants on Human Rights. It invited the Administer- 
ing Members to give information on the implementation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and empowered the 
Special Committee to make recommendations thereon to the 
Assembly. This resolution 446 (V) of December 12, 1950, was 
directed to make human rights in the non-self-governing 
territories a subject of international scrutiny and supervision. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was made, by 
implication, for the inhabitants of these territories a law 
created by a treaty. The General Assembly thus aimed at 
implementation of this Universal Declaration in these terri- 
tories even before the completion of the implementation pro- 
gramme for human rights. The General Assembly took a 
further step in 1951. That year was fixed for revision of the 
Standard Form of Information to be transmitted under Article 
73e, The original Form left the information on human rights 
in the optional category. The next move was to include this 
information in the compulsory part on the basis of the Assem- 
bly resolution 327 (IV) . The revised provision sought informa- 
tion as to the way in which the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights were protected by law in these 
territories. The non-administering Powers including India gave 
general support to this revised Form. They claimed that the 
protection of human rights was a condition of social develop- 
ment in these territories. The information on this would com- 
plete the picture of new social patterns in these areas. They 
further claimed that the attainment of the ideals of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights in these territories was a 
concern for all. The Universal Declaration, as an interpreta- 
tion of the Charter, was applicable even before the Covenant 
was signed. They claimed that the Administering Members 
were bound to inform on human rights under Article 73e. 
Otherwise, these Members would expose themselves to public 
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suspicion and criticism. The General Assembly also made 
several recommendations for the promotion of human rights in 
the Trust Territories and received acclamation from India. 
This initiative of the Assembly strengthened the cause of 
human rights for trust peoples. The Assembly recommended 
the abolition of corporal punishment, the absolute prohibition 
of such uncivilized practices as child marriage, the abolition of 
discriminating laws and practices contrary to the principles of 
the Charter and the Trusteeship Agreements, In particular the 
Assembly declared formally that this discrimination on racial 
grounds as regards educational facilities available to the 
different communities in the trust territories was not in 
accordance with the principles of the Charter, the Trusteeship 
Agreements and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In fact, India has remained one of the most interested 
Members of the United Nations in the various activities of the 
latter in connexion with the furtherance of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms culminating in the historic Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms on 
December 10, 1948. If India has adhered to the principles of 
the Charter, it is in this context that her faith and collabora- 
tion with the world body as a welfare institution have been 
manifested the most while India was found determined to re- 
orient her own policies towards this sphere. She sincerely 
affirmed the inner value of the statement that international 
conflicts have their origin in the violation of human rights. 
One can fairly assume that India, no less than the United 
States, is committed to the general proposition once expressed 
by Secretary of State Marshall to the General Assembly, that 
“systematic and deliberate denials of basic human rights lay at 
the root of most of the world^s troubles, and threatened the 
work of the United Nations”.® In her limited capacity India 
has played a memorable role in the various sessions of the 
organs of the U.N.O, and lent her services in the commissions 
and committees with regard to these matters and thus has 
contributed her mite in the direction of the extension of these 
privileges to more and more individuals of the world. India’s 
behaviour in the United Nations had been particularly marked 
by a tendency to invoke the organization as an instrument for 
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the advancement of certain causes, most of which she had 
insistently brought forward in terms of highly moral consider- 
ations. In this regard, India had represented a strong and 
vigilant dedication to the objectives of “freedom” and “human 
rights”, a dedication that had been expressed largely in the 
obsessive-compulsive nature of India’s response to colonialism 
and racial discrimination. In such matters as these, India 
addressed herself to the conscience of mankind, and to men of 
goodwill able to see the right and willing to stand forth on her 
behalf. During the seventh session of the General Assembly in 
October 1952, the Commission on Human Rights (in connexion 
with the Covenants on Human Rights) recommended that 
the Assembly adopt a resolution on self-determination, propos- 
ed by India. It opened with the statement that “slavery 
exists where an alien people hold power over the destiny of a 
people”, and recommended that administering Powers grant the 
right of self-determination “on a demand for self-government 
(by a dependent people) the popular wish being ascertained 
in particular through a plebiscite held under the auspices 
of the United Nations”.® The objection raised by several 
delegates that such a plebiscite might not always be the best 
method of procedure and leeway should, therefore, be permit- 
ted for other measures did not convince the majority. The re- 
solution was sent on to the General Assembly by the Economic 
and Social Council, after a heated argument repeating the 
opinions already expressed in the Commission. 

In the long, perplexing effort to bring forth a United 
Nations convention on human rights — in itself a remarkable 
tribute to the vitality of the myth of a totalitarian and an 
anti-totalitarian community of interest — the really contentious 
issues have not been numerous; perhaps there have been 
half a dozen. If that is a reasonable estimate, it can be stated 
that India has played an active chief-partisan role in two- 
thirds of them: (1) the single vs the double convention dispute; 
(2) the self-determination article quarrel; (3) the Colonial 
clause disagreement; and (4) the federal clause issue. “With 
the exception of the fourth, in which India has shown consider- 
able skill in patiently, if unsuccessfully, advising the United 
States on American constitutional law, there has been a close 
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relationship between India’s vigorous pursuit of a position and 
advancement of the cardinal principles of Indian foreign 
policv*. The dispute on the single vs the double convention 
related to the issue of whether there should be one all-inclusive 
convention declarator}' of all rights, or whether there should be 
two: the one on political rights, and the other on economic, 
social, and cultural rights. India’s advocacy of the latter 
approach has been, in fact, the consequence of firm convictions 
both on the primacy of political rights and on their superior 
justiciability”.^ The Indian memorandum to the Human 
Rights Commission, dated February 21, 1951, argued its opposi- 
tion to the inclusion of economic, social and cultural rights in 
the then-current proposition for a convention on the grounds 
that “financially weak countries where these rights are not 
justiciable will not be in a position to implement them”. 
(E/CN 4/515/.A.dd. 14, March 19, 1951.) Yet it might be added 
that in the Committee debates during the Sixth Session, there 
was no serious effort to answer a Latin American delegate 
v/hen he asked whether it was really easier to implement the 
article on racial discrimination. It remained for Father 
D’Souza to represent the fuller views of the Indian delegation, 
and who in the course of the follotving remarks seemed to 
express an axiomatic rationale for the Indian focus on the 
primacy of political egalitarianism. The Father asserted that 
in putting the political and cnvil rights first, India implied not 
only that those civil and political rights were of their nature 
capable of receiving an exact expression which would facilitate 
enforcement by law. Not only did India imply that it was not 
possible to give to the more difficult and less tangible elements of 
the social and economic rights a similar expression to facilitate 
enforcement. He would go further. . .and say that according 
to the Indian way of looking at life, libertv’, and society, it 
was by the exercise of those civil, political, and indivddual 
fundamental rights that the improvement of social, cultural, 
and economic standards could take place.^ 

India’s actual participation in Human Rights legislation 
dates back to the very first San Francisco Conference in 1945 
(Third Plenary Session, April 28) when her chief delegate. Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, probably for the first time, made a 
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forceful introduction of this aspect of the U.N. structure when 
he^ laying due emphasis upon its all-time importance, said: 
“Those rights are incapable of segregation or of isolation. 
There is neither border nor breed nor colour nor creed on which 
those rights can be separated as between beings and beings. 
And speaking as an Asiatic, may I say that this is an aspect of 
the question which can never be forgotten, and if we are laying 
the foundations for peace we can only lay them truly and 
justly, to last for some time — for a couple of generations at 
least. Those fundamental human rights of all beings all over 
the world should be recognized, and men and women treated 
as equals in every sphere, so far as opportunities are concern- 
ed”.® A long time victim of colour distinction and suppression 
of fundamental rights herself, as the vagaries content in a 
European colonialism, the policy of struggle against racial dis- 
crimination was a natural corollary of her national experience 
that found expression in freedom and went to form a vital 
factor of her independent policy. India’s apathy for racialism 
(as is too publicized to be wanting in elaboration) first venti- 
lated itself in her championship of the Treatment of the Persons 
of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa, in the United 
Nations from 1946 onwards that has remained a prominent 
issue with her for years together and about which more than 
necessary have been written and discussed. The Indo-South 
African dispute along with Pakistan was also the first Common- 
wealth conflict on human rights, which came before the 
General Assembly in June 1946, and offered the Assembly its 
first opportunity to interpret the human rights provisions of the 
U.N. Charter. Having ended racialism and discrimination at 
home by recourse to constitutional i-emedies and otherwise, 
India went to emancipate her people in South Africa who 
were still deprived of the achievements of the mother country. 
This was the country again that had been the major source of 
inspiration for India in formulating her policy in that the 
Father of the Nation had initially suffered humiliation there 
and initiated the struggle. India preferred to enter the arena 
of the Family of Nations as well as the United Nations with the 
policy of anti-colonialism and even then the novel companion 
of this policy she took up was fight against racial discrimina- 
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tion. This event goes to amplify the rapid and profound stress 
which India laid upon her actions in order to ensure Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms to those still denied, 
through the good offices of the United Nations. This factor also 
accounts for the adequate guarantees that India made in her 
new Constitution of 1950 for fundamental rights and freedoms 
irrespective of race, colour, caste, creed, sex or religion of the 
Indian people and the proper respect for the dignity of the 
common man followed by the abolition of special privileges in 
concrete consonance with the spirit and letter of the U.N. 
Charter. But how far all these liberal enactments have been 
conducive to the welfare of her own population is another 
question. 

Besides India’s crucial role in the U.N. legislation, the 
Indian delegate to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, Mrs Hansa Mehta, made a statement at the last meet- 
ing of that session on June 22, 1948, urging that the individuals 
should be able to take their complaints to the United Nations 
Organization. She said that the United Nations had received 
a large number of representations from individuals and organ- 
izations regarding the violation of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. There was a demand, ' therefore, for an 
organization to deal with these petitions not necessarily judici- 
ally but in a spirit of conciliation. It was this consideration 
which had moved the working group at Geneva (of )yhich 
Mrs Mehta was the Chairman) to put forward the preceding 
December a scheme to deal with them judicially by tribunal 
and extra-judicial ly through a standing committee. The tribunal 
was not viewed with favour and the standing committee was 
considered a not unsatisfactory solution, she added. Mrs Mehta 
realized the difficulties in the way of dealing with representa- 
tions from individuals. They would not always be reliable, 
and might be malicious or even frivolous. But it would not be 
difficult to weed out such petitions. The committee would not 
be a judicial committee but a conciliation committee. In spite 
of these apparent difficulties, the right to petition the United 
Nations should not be denied to the individuals.'^ Several such 
efforts on the part of India to materialize the advancement of 
individual liberty bear witness to her dedicatedness. Though 
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found progressive and laudable in the case of the Mehta 
proposal, the Indian public opinion expressed doubt about its 
innate workability as a leading Indian daily wrote: 

“Seeing what a mess the United Nations has made of the 
urgent problems posed before it, one wonders why the Indian 
delegate to the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, Mrs 
Hansa Mehta, wants provision to be made for hearing by an 
appropriate committee of individual complaints against viola- 
tion of human rights. She thinks that the proceedings need not 
necessarily be of a judicial nature but in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and feels that the scheme to this end put forward in 
December last at Geneva by the Working Group of the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights should be put into effect. The 
Good Offices Committee of the Security Council has been 
seeking agreement for five long months in Indonesia. And the 
omens are scarcely more propitious for a successful conciliation 
committee of the nature envisaged by Mrs Mehta though there 
will be a lot of sympathy with her general claim that “the 
right to petition the United Nations should not be denied to 
individuals”.® 

Again, Mr A.D. Mani of India said at the meeting of the 
Social Committee on October 24, 1952, that peace or war de- 
pended on the extent of freedom of information in the world. 
If peace was to be properly secured, it must be on the basis of 
freedom of information readily available to all, he said. It 
could be stated without exaggeration that freedom of informa- 
tion was as important as the control of the atomic weapon or 
the reduction of armed forces of the nations. If the nations 
were to base peace on secure foundations, it was essential that 
they ensured that information was available on all subjects to 
the millions of people in the world, that men spoke, talked and 
wrote freely so that their minds might be made known Mr Mani 
said that his delegation considered a convention on freedom 
of information he suggested that the Committee should have a 
full discussion on freedom of information. He also suggested 
that the draft convention on freedom of information, drawn up 
by a United Nations Committee in 1951, be opened for signa- 
ture along with the convention on international transmission 
of news and the right to correction. The Indian delegate said 
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the Social Committee might recommend the draft code of 
ethics drawn up by the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation to professional organizations for their consideration 
and expressed the hope that an international professional con- 
ference might be held as speedily as possible to draw up an 
international code of ethics.® 

Practice At Home 

Thus, from the above discussion, there are no reservations as 
to the place of India in the annals of the United Nations legis- 
lation on Human Rights as well as in the relevant international 
affairs, at large. But when it came to her own internal affairs, 
the picture presented by India in this sphere was somewhat 
different and not coming nearer to a reasonable pursuit. 
She was found failing to apply in her own case what she had 
so far been asking others to fulfil. Being herself a multi-racial 
and multi-religious nation, supported by the caste system, she 
realized that it was not feasible to satisfy the aspirations of a 
large number of social and ethnic interests in equal measure 
and at the same time. A heterogeneous complex, the Indian 
nation with fewer economic guarantees did not prove a fertile 
ground for the implementation of the U.N. Human Rights 
ideals in the face of an insoluble variety of the typical pro- 
blems. The adoption of measures in this connexion by the 
United Nations itself could not have been made but in over- 
all anticipation of the optimum manifestation of its economic 
aspect and active support for the material emancipation of 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The proper application and 
fruition of the ingredients of Human Rights and Fundamen- 
tal Freedoms presupposed the existence of a sound economy 
coupled with communal harmony that India lacked. That 
India sought to bring about the realization of the spirit of 
human rights to her people was evident from the following 
statement of the Planning Commission with regard to the 
objective of the First Five Year Plan. “The central objective of 
planning in India at the present stage is to initiate a process 
of development which will raise living standards and open 
out to the peoples new opportunities for a richer and more 
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varied life”.’® But the Plan was yet to be formulated as an 
instrument to bring liomc to tJjosc governed the mcaningfulncss 
of their aspirations. For tlie immediate period, even the bare 
necessities of a Immblc life were denied to a major section of 
the Indian society while a volley of disruptive internal forces 
were let loose in the transitional aftcrinalh. As such, though 
calling for unity and integrity, India on the other hand, could 
not help but accejn the Two-Nation Theory of Mohammed 
AH Jinnah that led to the deplorable Partition in August 1947. 
'I’lic policy that India moulded was to bring about an artificial 
division of the country on the basis of separate religious 
nationalities when the Hindus and the Muslims were conceiv- 
ed as constituting two difierent Jiations, This stood in clear 
contrast to the cherished human values the contribution of 
India to which had not been negligible. To verify, if a nation 
implied "a historically evolved stable community of language, 
territory, economic life and psychological make-up manifested 
in a community of culture”, the Muslims of India could not be 
termed as one nation as they did not represent a community 
in every respect. Hence the plea to base nationality upon 
religion has been untenable and out of the question. As Mr R. 
Palme Duti observed : “It is obvious that this attempt to base 
nationality on religion (together with the degree of common 
culture associated with religion) runs contrary to every accepted 
historical and international experience of the character of a 
nation”. This starting point was of serious political import 
and would lead to the logical conclusion that the Muslims 
constituted a single nation wherever they might be in and 
outside the subcontinent. Therefore, even if the possibility 
of intermingling the Hindus and Muslims into a compact unit 
in every region of India was there intact, the attitude of India 
towards the solution of the final phase of transfer of power was 
but an implicit affirmation of the practice of racial discrimin- 
ation regarding wliich India had only the other day created 
such a hue and cry in the international sphere. Probably Field 
Marshal Jan Smuts could have been correct in his assessment 
when he called upon the Indian delegate amidst a General 
Assembly debate in 1946 to end up racial discrimination in 
her own home prior to coming to the rescue of the South 
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African Indians. India, with her faith in internationalism and 
encouragement for one World Federation, was in reality 
interested in the disintegration of her traditional forces and 
geographical entity in order to compensate the vested interests 
of a selected hierarchy u hen the fragmentation of the Globe 
cannot be accepted as a step towards the common goal. 

India, contrary to her established doctrines and virtues, 
conciously encouraged and aided unprogressive ideas at 
home and was very often a mute observer of the violation of 
those tenets upon which the framework of Human Rights is 
based. The Partition, in its wake, once more brought incalcul- 
able hardships to the millions of Indians when, once for a 
while, the respect for the dignity of the common man was a 
fiction and when people were deprived of their basic rights, 
property and other privileges as the minority communities 
suffered in the respective Dominions. It could also be asserted 
that India, as any other country, believed in the extension of 
human rights to her people in so far as it could withstand the 
onslaughts of the new force, i.e.. Communism, the latter most of 
the time filling the void created by the abserice of these rights. 
In this way, the ideals of the U.N.O. indifferently served as 
the instruments of national policy as well. While many of the 
U.N. members were sceptical about the total application of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Draft Cove- 
nants afterwards, lest they might, in the long run, challenge 
their very sovereign status, some others were contemplating 
how best to make the Charter provisions solve their own 
immediate problems. Though the needs of the Indian people 
were one of the highest, the translation of the U.N. recomm- 
endations was not feasible on purely humanitarian grounds. 
Furthermore, the advancement of human rights depended 
upon the pattern of government and its degree of consistency 
with the national self-interests of a particular country. In so 
' far it was a dynamic process, it was relative, too. Its applica- 
tion was equally determined by the extent to which it did not 
stand in the way of the exercise of national sovereignty. Much 
again was decided by the controversy it gave rise to between 
International Law and Municipal Law with a tendency to- 
wards the liquidation of the State structure itself. 
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As noted clseu'here, India also supported the creation of 
the Stale of Israel in spite of tlie fart that millions of Arab 
Mnsliin refiiRees had to suffer becruisc of the Partition. In 
course of her initial stand in the United Nations on the ques- 
tion of P.tlesiine Itidia had sto(»d nj^aifist the partition of the 
country and the erection of an independent Israel State. IJnt 
she changetl her attitude wlien the interplay of power-politics 
made Israel a reality at the termination of the war and accept- 
ed it as a new force in the Middle East in the face of an 
nnwilling ma jority of the Arabs. India took for granted the 
plight of the Arabs in the act of snbniitting to the can-’ing of 
n new State out of th«* Arab homeland. So India, here too, 
could not pay dne regard to the fundamental rights and 
national dignity of the victims when the same were being 
tampered with, as these did not snit her private purposes in 
the particular circumstances. She was not itt a position to 
assert and appreciate the fact that Israel had come to exist 
at the overwh.elming cost of the Arab nations. With her 
undaunted pro- .Arab policy, the recognition of Israel on the part 
of India was tantamount to her afhrmation of the potential- 
ities of power-politics, ’’If inconsistency is involved, one should 
be content to rest such a finding on the evidence that while, 
on the one hand, no Power quite excels India in its determina- 
tion to have the United Nations take up and do something 
about moral issues in the calonia! world, on the other hand, 
no Power quite approaches India in its reluctance to pursue 
the same issues when they arc part of the Great Power 
rivalry”,’® This departure resulted in the deviation from those 
promises with which India had obliged herself under the U.N. 
Charter as the satisfactory’ implementation of the Human 
Rights programme cotdd not be treated in isolation. In fact, 
the insistence attributable to India ns to the individual being 
a subject of International Law springs from the truth that 
having an overpopulated, underdeveloped economy, human 
life in India is indubitably one of these with the lowest value 
in the world where people, unemployed and uncared for, died 
of ill-nourishment and frustration. This tragedy is also carried 
by the record of Indians overseas being one of the largest 
number in the various countries for a long time in history'. 
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Indians Overseas 

Though India, in fact, did not want to steal the limelight 
in the beginning of her career at the United Nations j she did 
so at least for the sake of presenting to the world her dynamic 
policy in the field of major discrimination practised regarding 
race and colonialism. Thus India, in doing so, was at the 
same time upholding those provisions of the U.N. Charter that 
are quite expressive about Universal Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms. The Charter categorically lays down 
under Article 1 (3) as one of the purposes of the United Nations, 
to achieve international cooperation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. Pandit Nehru 
said in the U.N. General Assembly in Paris on November 3, 
1948, that he did not think it needed to dwell upon any parti- 
cular aspect of the question of racial equality but he reminded 
that Assembly of the world-wide aspects of the question. 
Obviously there were large regions of the world which had 
suffered from racial inequality. If racial inequality was prac- 
tised, if it was a menace to world peace and violated the 
Principles of the United Nations Charier, to tolerate it was 
obviously to sow the seeds of conflict. Again, the facts are 
adequately supported by the body of resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress to that effect. The Indian National 
Congress passed the first resolution on the Indians overseas with 
reference to South Africa in 1894. Since then passing of reso- 
lutions for the removal of the grievances of Indians overseas 
commonly marked Indian National Congress sessions. 

At a later date, the Indian National Congress at its Jaipur 
session in December, 1948, announced that it “has noted with 
deep regret that the Government of the Union of South Africa 
continues to treat its Indian citizens in disregard of acknow- 
ledged human rights and of the principles laid down in the 
Charter of the United Nations. That Government has ignored 
the wishes of the General Assembly of the United Nations and 
even challenged the fundamental principles on which the 
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United Nations Organization is founded. This repudiation of a 
vital principle, if persisted in, can only lead to bitter and far- 
reaching racial conflicts and may even result in the break-up 
of the United Nations Organization, , . .The Congress expresses 
its full sympathy with all those who have suffered by the policy 
of racial discrimination of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa”.^® Afterwards, the Foreign Relations Depart- 
ment of the Indian National Congress conveyed on September 
21, 1950, to Mr Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations Organization, the necessity for action on the 
resolutions passed at hundreds of meetings all over India, 
protesting against the policy of racial discrimination in South 
Africa and the deep resentment caused among the people of 
India by the uncivilized behaviour of the Malan Government 
towards the coloured people there. It might be remembered in 
this connexion that the Congress had circularized all its consti- 
tuents to hold public meetings to express India’s sympathy with 
the oppressed people of South Africa. As a practical measure 
of support to the Satyagraha movement then going on in that 
country, the Indian National Congress had also issued an 
appeal for the collection of public funds to assist the Satyagrahis 
in the districts. 

On questions concerning racial equality, India wanted the 
United Nations to exercise its influence and power in favour of 
freedom and progress as suggested by the following statement 
of Mr Nehru: 

“It is a matter which concerns us all. It is not merely a 
question of Indians or South Africans, but it is a matter of 
vital significance to the world, because that too symbolizes 
something in the world. If that is to continue in the world, 
then there is bound to be conflict and conflict on a big scale, 
because it is a continuous challenge to the self-respect of a vast 
number of people in the world and they will not put up with it. 
Tlie matter is thus before the United Nations and I hope the 
United Nations will help in its solution. But quite apart from 
the United Nations, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt 
that if such a policy is continued, it will breed conflict. And 
that conflict will not be confined to particular areas in South 
Africa or elsewhere; it will affect peoples in vast continents”.i4 
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Indian spokesmen have repeatedly stated that discrimina- 
tion based on race, practised by some people of the world, was 
a grave danger to peace. In the opinion of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the United Nations could not disregard this issue in view 
of the Principles and Purposes clearly stated in the U.N. 
Charter, which reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
and express the determination “to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom”. The treatment 
of people of Indian origin in South Africa is a specific case of 
the violation of fundamental human rights. India’s position on 
the handling of this issue by the United Nations has been based 
on political and moral considerations. It was widely believed 
in India that only the pressures of international opinion and 
action by international organizations could bring a change in 
regard to racial discrimination in countries where dominating 
social and political forces were interested in maintaining it. 
On the question of the authority of the United Nations to take 
action in this field, India’s views were much the same as those 
expressed on the issues concerning dependent areas, India was 
of the opinion that the United Nations Charter should be inter- 
preted in a liberal manner, so that the world organization 
could be an agency of action for widening areas of freedom and 
progress. As such, the opinion of the Indian leaders and the 
deep feeling of the Indian people were something natural in 
the establishment of a common front with the United Nations 
Organization. 

On the other hand, India, during this period, was also 
concerned for the persons of Indian origin living abroad al- 
ready facing a difficult problem of refugees due to the Partition 
and gave vent to her anxious feelings in a number of ways. 
She was really worried that a first influx might come in due 
to the impact of nationalism in those countries thus augment- 
ing her cares and responsibilities as a Welfare State. As such 
she could not encourage the return of the overseas Indians to 
their homeland after so many years though in fact she 
championed their cause within and without the forums of the 
United Nations in no uncertain terms and made the efibrts 
towards the enhancement of their socio-economic betterment 
a prime factor of her foreign policy. To begin with, the very 
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act on her part to call upon the Governments concerned to 
take up the consideration of their Indian settlers implied 
that she was not prepared to assume their guardianship at 
home and would wish the overseas Indians a happier time in 
the country of adoption. While the Indians were exempted 
from the violation of their own human rights in those coun- 
tries, there would be no question of the exodus back to the 
land of their forefathers. When India was not in a position 
to ensure socio-economic justice to a large section of her own 
population along with the refugees from Pakistan, a fresh 
addition to it from abroad would have only redistributed 
whatever there were of opportunities and privileges making 
them insignificant in volume and utility. After all, India’s 
basic policy regarding the Indians overseas had remained one 
of cautious aloofness and she called upon them to identify 
themselves with their settlement in all respects. If they could 
have any aspirations and devotion towards their country of 
origin, that could only be moral and emotional. Speaking of 
the Indians overseas Mr Nehru said: 

“ . . . Indians abroad . . . should always give primary con- 
sideration to the interests of the people of those countries; 
they should never allow themselves to be placed in a position 
of exploiting the people of those countries; and they should 
be friendly to the people of those countries, cooperate with 
them and help them, while maintaining their own dignity 
and self-respect”.^® 

The above statement indicates that India was genuinely 
anxious about the Indians residing abroad, not because they 
were poverty-stricken and in need of material protection, but 
because of the high economic status in which they had been 
able to place themselves. She was aware of the possibilities of 
the conflict of interests and wanted to ascertain that the enter- 
prise of the Indian immigrants might not assume aggressive 
proportions and tend unduly to exploit the resources of the 
country bordering on economic colonialism which she had 
herself experienced as to be the forerunner of political sub- 
jugation. Besides the fact that India has been historically a 
land of adventure and romance, the Indians a few centuries 
back left the shores of the motherland for places like the other 
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British Colonies and Dominions as merchants, traders, workers 
and indentured labourers. The exclusive landmark of the 
emigration lay in that though not being even citizens of a free 
country and working under all possible disadvantages, they 
made their living good wherever they went. They toiled hard 
for themselves and for the country of their adoption at the 
same time. In this manner, they prospered and benefited the 
particular country, too, in the process. Even the humblest of 
the emigrants had made himself or herself well-off and secured 
those fundamentals of economic freedom which his own native 
State had failed to provide him with. This was certainly a 
proud moment for India but not so for the country concerned. 
All went well till the time those countries were the sister 
dependencies within the British Empire. But at the attainment 
of independence and a hold over the apparent economic self- 
sufficiency, those countries expressed deep resentment of the 
foreign, especially the Indian, encroachment upon their econo- 
mic life, which was genuine in most of the cases as the Indians 
were far ahead of the local inhabitants in terms of social 
attainment. A living nationalism could never forego the cause 
of economic independence and so the Indians were taken to be 
at the root of the stagnation of the indigenous growth despite 
their significant contribution to the national whole. Hence, the 
problem of the Indians overseas had actually been one of 
economic and biological character and if they suffered from 
racial discrimination and other humiliations abroad, it was 
first because of their gradual domination over the economy and 
population of those countries and because of their colour and 
other prejudices, if any, afterwards. The problem of the inter- 
ference M ith their human rights similarly springs from the fact 
that the enjoyment of those rights led to the curtailment of the 
rights of the local people. Therefore, the Indians were found 
almost everywhere to be the undesirable elements and faced 
imminent eviction. The affected Governments were alarmed by 
India’s “expansionism” although the same had its origin not in 
the political but economic urges put forward by an under- 
developed colony. Though the Indian colonies were found in 
several parts of the world, especially in South-East Asia, even 
earlier than the voyages of Columbus and Vasco Da Gama, 
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India had no record of having imposed her will upon a parti- 
cular country as a colonial Power. This was of direct interest 
since her cultural and religious penetration were so profound 
that her relationship with those countries was on the verge of 
being interpreted as that of a Greater India, While her own 
internal conditions and that of the country in question, besides 
other exigenous factors, were responsible for this restraint, the 
Indian colonization, as such, stood as a class by itself. The 
Indians as a consequence became the victims of severe legis- 
lation that took away whatever there was left of their alien 
rights to property and others. One may also deal here briefly 
with the movements in the lesser countries of Asia. Burma, 
from the time of its conquest by the British to 1937, was 
administered as a part of India, and the movement for national 
revival was greatly influenced by the developments in India. 
There were, however, two significant differences. The econo- 
mic exploitation of Burma by Indian capitalists and business 
men and the large emigration of Indians into Burma gave to 
Burmese nationalism a two-fold character, anti imperialist and 
anti-Indian. The Indian nationalist movement encouraged the 
fight against imperialism, while the British, in their turn, 
encouraged Burmese racial exclusiveness. 

Under the circumstances, the socio-economic atmosphere in 
India was not favourable either, for the re-entry of the overseas 
refugees even though they were eager to do so and made a 
move to start back. Thus, here too, India could not be said to 
have guaranteed the basic rights to a neglected people, declared 
Stateless in some cases, who once formed a part of her own 
community, whenever they were undergoing a critical time in 
discrimination and expulsion in several countries of the world. 
On the other hand, she had to adopt a series of measures for 
the regularization and check of the internal refugees themselves 
who were in no better a condition. A number of delegations 
of the overseas Indians came to India beginning with pre- 
independence days and had the support and sympathy of the 
Congress Organization. The Congress even made unofficial 
enquiries into their conditions by sending out emissaries to 
places like the Tiji Islands. But what it could do at the best 
was to make vocal representations and when freedom arrived, 
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the Indian Government was unable to live up to its promises 
owing to the distress in which it found itself. Moreover, it was 
in the national interest of India that those Indians continue to 
prolong their stay in the countries of adoption. In fact, India 
had herself a big economic stake in that and as such sought to 
protect the Indian interests abroad in every respect though 
condemning the vested interests at the same time India gained 
substantially in her national revenue through the remittances 
made by the Indians from different parts of the world. She 
also no less benefited in trade and commerce through these 
channels. Some Indians were big merchants es]>ecially the 
Parsis and the Gujaratis. The trading class had also played a 
notable role in constructing a financial base for the Indian 
National Congress as in the Union of South Africa and was an 
asset depended upon in India. The truth that India made the 
fight against racial discrimination a basic pillar of her foreign 
policy and carried it forward with unparalleled force in the 
United Nations alone shows that what she really hinted at 
was an allowance for the active participation of the 
Indians in the affairs of the government of the respective 
States — that would have greatly added to her advantage 
in the economic field. Finally, it could also be observed 
that in the case of the Indians returning home from 
abroad, the impact on the national economy would have been 
undoubtedly adverse as there was already a tendency towards 
the concentration of economic power, against which the 
Republican Constitution intended to struggle in the ensuing 
years. Furthermore, the overseas Indians, in their own capa- 
city, acted as unofficial envoys of India reflecting her image 
in the world and bringing home their impressions of those 
countries. They were supposed to interpret and advance the 
Indian cause in the truest sense of the term. The message of 
Mahatma Gandhi for the countrymen overseas, living in a 
distracted world, was that the spirit of India at its best should 
be exhibited by each one in his' own person. The shortcom- 
ings of the Indians must be buried in India. 

Actually, as a distinguished English observer has noted, the 
Indian Empire at that time was a “continental order”, a political 
structure based on India and ^ extending its authority from 
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Aden to Hongkong. Its spread, says Mr Guy Wint (British 
in Asia), was the result of Indo-British partnership, of Britain 
and India, of the emigrants of the British middle-class and of 
Indian man-power which they had organized. India could not 
have established the Empire without Great Britain, nor could 
Great Britain without India. All the principal actors who 
conceived the expansionist policies were Englishmen; but the 
Empire which they built was based on Indian, not British, 
needs. Except for the sake of Indian security Great Britain 
have had little interest in the Persian Gulf, Tibet or Sinkiang, 
in all of whose affairs it began to intervene. Indian emigrants, 
not British, swarmed into the new provinces and, while 
British capital built the railways, mines, plantations and new 
industries, Indian moneylenders acquired the land. The 
fact that in their activities in Asia the British were in part 
doing India’s business and acting as servants of the Emperor of 
India rather than of the King of England explains much 
about tho past and present of the Empire which is otherwise 
obscure. The Indian Empire is to be thought of, Mr Wint 
continues, as consisting of a kernel which was the rich lands 
directly administered and of a protective rind. I'his rind was 
made up partly of minor and more or less primitive States 
such as Bhutan and Nepal and part of mountain and desert 
territories, inhabited by people tribally organized. Over both 
these groups the Indian Government exercised a control whose 
form varied but whose common purpose was to prevent or 
restrict their relations with other countries or at least to 
ensure that they could not be used by them for hostile purposes. 
Still further afield, and as a sort of open ground, in front of the 
outworks, the Indian Government formed a ring of neutral 
States, Persia, Arabia, Tibet and Afghanistan, and even for 
a time a part of Sinkiang. On one side the limit of India’s 
interest was in general the Arabian Desert between Baghdad 
and Damascus, which forms the true division between the coun- 
tries which look towards Europe and those which look towards 
Asia and which was once the boundary of the Roman Empire. 
On the other side the interest extended to Indonesia and 
Indo-Ghina, though for various reasons it was less keen and alert 
than on the Western side. A corps of specialists in the Indian 
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Army and the Foreign Office of the Indian Government, 
inconspicuously and at times with the sense of carrying on a 
conspiracy or an esoteric rite, secured the continuity of policy. 
Round it grew up a romance, a vision of the seas swept 
by the British navy, 3,000 miles of mountain frontiers of 
Northern India, the lands beyond, supposed in the imagination 
of the classically educated officials to be so much like the 
barbarian territory beyond the limes of the Roman Empire, 
the mysterious Central Asia in which the forces might one day 
collect and coalesce for a descent on the tropic lands of- the 
South, the small frontier forces whose wars with tribesmen 
(if heard of at all) seemed such amusing anachronisms to the 
outside world, but which protected millions of peaceful peas- 
ants, the secret agents who, like the associates of Kipling’s 
Kim, flitted through the mountain lands disguised as traders 
or Lamas, loaded with silver rupees and measuring rods. 
“Thus this period witnessed the growth of an ‘overseas India’, 
a large-scale emigration of Indian people into the tropical 
areas of the Empire, where they carried with them not only 
their agricultural and labour skills but a modified Indian 
social system, India’s religions, temples and festivals. In 
South Africa, in the British Colonies of East Africa and in 
the distant lands of British Guyana, Trinidad and Jamaica, 
flourishing Indian colonies came into existence which were 
not without significance for the internal life of India. Though 
the status of India did not improve, as she remained a very 
minor partner in this grandiose development, the status of the 
Indian Empire improved and became that of a major Power 
in Asia”.i7 

As on several other occasions, here too, the element of 
maritime trade dictated the attitude of India to a considerable 
extent. The bulk of the overseas Indians consisted of the 
traders who went there in the better half of the last century 
in order to discover customers for their goods of Oriental 
fame. The Indian Ocean opened out a wide passage and 
unlimited opportunities to the outside world, and the interests 
of India led to the establishment of the naval supremacy of the 
Indian sealords like Admiral Kanhoji Angre over the foreign 
sea powers. While the Indians had a say in the control of at 
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least the Arabian Sea, the Indian maritime trade was allowed 
to proliferate under a peaceful atmosphere and the Indian 
vessels called on many a port in the world. Therefore, in the 
process, India was in a position to earn a handsome amount 
of foreign exchange that she needed for her own economic 
development in view of the depleted financial resources that 
she started with. Moreover, the overseas settlements of the 
Indians provided for a surer ground for the sale of fresh 
Indian products and goods, as noted before. Hence it was in 
the immediate interest of India to maintain a foothold in 
those countries by all means economic, if not political. Again, 
India’s developing economy, especially in the field of manu- 
facturing goods, required a free and regulated outlet that she 
lound in the countries of the underdeveloped regions of Africa 
and South-East Asia and the presence of the Indian mercantile 
class therein imparted an impetus to the programme. In 
addition to it, practically the whole of the Indian mass was 
averse to British imperial expansion. This certainly presented 
an embarrassing Anglo-Indian picture. But, at the same time, it 
was thought to be wise to take full advantage of the fact. So 
the Indians followed in the footsteps of the British and 
e.xtended their own interests into those countries acquired by 
British arms into the Empire. Finally, as referred beforehand, 
India, already burdened tvith the refugee problem due to 
Partition, was reluctant to accept the entire lot of the over- 
seas population (she was by then one of the most densely 
populated countries of the world) when actually she was intent 
on encouraging the exodus of her surplus manpower to distant, 
lesser populated lands like Brazil and Canada for permanent 
settlement as she was vexed with her endless demographical 
crisis. 

The most pressing consideration, as it were, turned out to 
be a fear of Balkanization, India, as a developing country 
that had become independent only lately, comprised territories 
which were till recently bundled together by the imperial 
power for administrative convenience. If human rights 
claimed by each religious, ethnic, linguistic or tribal 
group within the country were given recognition — and these 
rights included the right to self-determinaton — the territory 
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of India, with diversified groups, would have soon been sub- 
divided into a number of States again, when she was actually 
heading for the integration of the territories despite the fact 
that Britain had left an option to Princely States to join either of 
the Dominions or to maintain the status quo, closely approx- 
imating to the right of self-determination. This specific right 
had already been exercised in the case of the creation of the 
Islamic State of Pakistan out of the Indian peninsula on the 
plea of the Muslim religious minority forming a nation and 
much to the detriment of the Indian long-term interests both 
at home and abroad. (Referred earlier.) Moreover, India was 
quite aware of the implications of the application of this 
measure vis-a-vis the indigenous problems as that of the Nagas, 
that fell within Article 2(7), domestic jurisdiction clause, of 
the U.N. Charter of her being a Member State. Thus any 
grant of individual rights that stood in the way of the 
common national end was not acceptable to India as a modem 
State. On the other hand, she believed in that once a country 
had attained its independence, no further question arose 
concerning the right to self-determination and the right of 
peoples to self-determination arose only in the case of subject 
peoples seeking independence from a colonial Power. While • 
the right of the people within a State to change their govern- 
ment was recognized, the right of any particular group within 
the State to self-determination was rejected. If such a view 
of the right of peoples to self-determination was upheld and 
permitted, it could only lead to the destruction of the political 
unity of the developing countries in which there were minori- 
ties. This overwhelming desire of India to reorient the 
territorial and political status quo inherited by her from the 
imperial power towards the geographical unification at times 
led her to profess that she should not be expected to grant the 
same measure of freedom to the individual as the developed 
countries did. 

Again, the extent to which human rights could be promoted 
was to a large degree dependent upon the standard of living 
and the level of economic development. There could be, as 
aforesaid, no meaningful exercise of several human rights in 
a country where economic resources were scarce and the bulk 
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of population lived on the margin of subsistence. In such cases, 
the primary duty of the State was to promote the economic 
growth of the country and to raise the standard of living of 
the population. To that end, it was necessary for a developing 
country like India to embark upon programmes of economic 
planning. The implementation of plans might, in some instan- 
ces, result in the restriction of the enjoyment of certain human 
rights in national clothing. The concept of welfare State was 
of particular importance to an infant nation and ex-colony. 
It was the aim of the “welfare State” to look after the moral 
as well as material interests of those coming within its 
jurisdiction and the State accordingly needed the necessary 
powers to implement its plans in such matters, even though 
in the process of doing so, the right of the individuals or 
groups might be temporarily affected This could be inferred 
from the fact that one of the political conditions essential to 
successful planning as laid down in the First Five Year Plan 
(of India) was to vest “effective power, based on the active 
cooperation (acquiescence to the partial limitation of individual 
rights whenever necessary, DRC) of citizens, in the hands of 
the State; and, earnest and determined exercise of that power in 
furtherance of these ends”.’® Similarly, the fragile structure of 
India as a nation obliged the State to impose restrictions on 
the freedom of information and other correlated rights and in 
any case, the freedom envisaged could not have had the same 
currency as it had in highly democratized European countries. 
The degree of variations in the implementation of human 
rights literature in different countries was directly relative to 
the extent of socio-economic and political attainments of the 
hewers of coal and the drawers of water. Under the Indian 
Constitution of 1950, it was expressly declared that the Funda- 
mental Rights were to be qualified and could be enjoyed by 
the citizens only with certain reservations as subject to “law 
and public morality” and were liable to suspension during a 
state of Emergency. Hence, however much a State might wish 
to ensure the “freedoms”, it Could not allow their exercise to 
lead to the disintegration of the component elements. In the 
ultimate analysis, State rights had a priority claim over that of 
the individual so that it might be able to function squarely 
towards the realization of the welfare institution. 
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CONCLUSION 


T H E emerging India’s foreign policy had to depend largely 
upon conditions determining her defence, economic recon- 
struction and active manifestations of lier ideological stand- 
point regarding anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism. Further, 
in pursuing the policy of peace India was only acting in 
accordance with the guideline set out in her Constitution. 
If the peaceful settlement of international disputes were to 
have been taken to its logical conclusion there would have 
been no war, supported and participated by India, in Indo- 
nesia and in Kashmir respectively. Tims India’s role in those 
cases where she encouraged violence was in consonance with 
the Charter principles of individual self-defence (Art. 51) and 
anti' imperialism. However, it has to be accepted that such 
interpretation of the U.K. Charter for the sake of national interest 
was India’s only. The United Nations was not only exploited by 
India for bringing before the world opinion the burning question 
of anti-imperialism. India was consolidating her defence by 
vigorously pointing at the sanctity of community-living in accord- 
ance with international law while openly advocating a policy of 
anti-power bloc non-alignment. India had the full confidence 
to expect help from Britain as the superior member of the 
Commonwealth and also from other members of the United 
Nations at the same time. It can be seen from our discussion 
the India was fully aware of the weakness of the collective- 
security machinery of the United Nations Organization. It is 
obvious that the policy-makers of India knew their goal too 
well as to discriminate in their peace approaches with relation 
to Indonesia, Malaya and Indo-China. In actively supporting 
the U.N. action in Korea India only sent non-combatants in 
the form of army medical corps. This was a clever move 
on the part of India to remain on the side of the law and at 
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the same time to avoid in getting involved in actual armed 
conflict. The foreign policy formulation by newly-independent 
India was tested for the first time in the Korean conflict 
India probably never thought of seeing the United Nations 
as a party to any armed dispute. The behaviour of Indian 
representatives in the United Nations was hesitant, cautious to 
the point of being vascillating in the face of adopting positive 
resolutions on successfully carrying out the responsibilities by 
the U.N. troops at Korea. As a matter of fact, it was a 
serious experience of a newly-independent country to be active- 
ly involved in the legality of a war not of its own making. 
However, India faced boldly the world criticism in connexion 
with her stand taken in Kashmir. It was a brave experiment 
to behave as a mature nation. India went to the United 
Nations with full confidence of the legality of her action in 
Kashmir and was not too happy to learn that even in the 
United Nations there were more politics than ethics. The 
best part of India’s policy formulation during this period was 
in her confidence in the U.N. even after her partial disillusion- 
ment with the Kashmir question. The politics of confrontation 
would probably have given India more freedom of action. 
But in the process India would have to lose her position as a 
champion of anti-imperialism and anti-colonialism. 

From the foregoing analysis, we could assess that it was, 
again, the compulsion of her demands for economic recon- 
struction that explained India’s leanings on the United 
Nations during the period. She found it healthier for her 
initial growth than the hospitality of the power blocs. This 
was undoubtedly something besides her basic faith in and 
appreciation of the philosophy evolved in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. With the political aspirations of the Indians 
satisfied, it were the economic discrepancies that presented 
the crux of the problem to the independent India. The 
volume of external supply to meet the indigenous deficiencies 
governed her consideration of the issues, internal and external, 
and led to the formation of her image of the post-war world. 
That the struggle for independence under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi itself had its origins in the hope of attaining 
economic freedom, India did not seek the end of colonial rule 
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for its own snko as nnv otlu'r uiulordovolopod coiuitry of the 
rcsurj’ont orn. Tims iJx* politirn! iadopcndoncfi gained \eas 
but a ntonns to an ond, that in, the n'nai*nanreof an nll-round 
recovery, so as to bo able to cntjnler offrctivoly any external 
aegression or internal snbversjon. India’s bid for economic 
rcronsirjictioji was follrnvfd np by her rfforts to help the 
neiglilxniring rotttttries, for their rrotiornic reronslrtiction was 
also of interest to ber. 'rids cotihi at best be constrticd from 
her release of financial aid to Ihntna itt 1919 out of her slender 
resources and along with some other Governments of the 
Commonwealth. This wa< !«» orth-r to en.ahle the nationalist 
government in Rangoon to form a bulwajk against the Karen 
rebels. Similar motivation w.as evident in her putting pre.ssurc 
on the Metropolitatt Posvers ilh regard to the inclusion of 
Indonesia in the i'.CAFR ttietnbership. In recent mrmors', the 
land-locked economy of ih'- Kingdom of Nepal asstimed in- 
creased itnporiattce to India and llte grant of aid has taken 
place hese, too. Again, to India, a comprehensive rational- 
i?,aiion of the national econonty was only feasible in a free and 
self-guided ritmn<phcre. As Mr V.T. Krishnnmnch.arij a 
former Vice-Chairman of the Xational Planning Commission, 
observes: ‘*In the freedom movement, the leadens always 
linked up political advattce svith social atid economic advance 
and stre.ss(;d the need for changes in the social and economic 
structure for the elimittation of poverty. Independence was 
valued largely for the opporttmity it would give to the nation 
to bring about these changes”.* 

But socio-economic reconstruction had several aspects of 
Its own. Moreover, the proposed rrconstrnciion would be 
incomplete without indtsstri.alizalion tltat stood for progress 
in the modern sense of the term. Mence economic build-up 
involved a larger part of technical equipment and know-how 
that, again, India w.as initially not in a position to provide. 
As such, a train of developmental imports was bound to follow 
for which, once more, India was not able to pay sufficiently in 
foreign exchange. This called for the acceptance of the foreign 
inter-governmental loans and grants that were not always 
free from qualifications. Therefore, the ine.xorablc logic of 
events and the economic discrepancies followed up by political 
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obligations were in fact the' stepping stones that gradually bro- 
ught India closer to the United Nations Organization, and the 
effort on her part to make the best out of the mobilization of 
U. N. resources. Her needs for economic cooperation and 
building up strength in pursuace of the U. N. Charter princi- 
ples could be felt from the following extract from the impres- 
sions of the Conference of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East held at Ootacamund 
in June 1948. This was. stated by Mr M. Ananthasayanam 
lyenger, Member, Constituent Assembly, and Adviser to the 
Indian Delegation: 

“The offer by the Minister for Industry and Supply to the 
Government of India of unconditional help to our sister 
nations in the East was both spontaneous and sincere. It marks 
a new chapter of harmony and cooperation in our relations 
with South-East Asia. The countries which are still under the 
domination of metropolitan countries and had been reticent to 
declare their views openly lest they should estrange Britain and 
America must have felt encouraged by India’s attitude. One of 
the noteworthy features of the Conference is that the United 
Kingdom delegation expressed their country’s willingness to 
send to India capital equipment consistent with their own 
requirements. The assurance of the U.K. delegation at a time 
when the sterling balance talks are going on in London augurs 
well for the future. It is regrettable that the same spirit of 
accommodation and help was found wanting in the speeches 
of Dr Henry Grady, leader of the American delegation, 
though much was expected from that quarter. The reference 
to Hyderabad in connexion with the Indonesian debate was 
unfortunate and received a well-merited rejoinder from Dr 
(Shyama Prasad) Mookherjee (leader of the Indian delega- 
tion). Despite the apparent coldness and caution and want of 
warmth exhibited during the debates so far by the American 
delegation, it is hoped that during the Committee stages, its 
leader would come out with a bold offer of help”.^ 

As regards the developmental assistance from the U.N., 
besides financial, it also included a United Nations Technical 
Assistance Programme. India recognized the advantages of 
technical assistance through an international organization. 
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although sentiment in favour of an international rather than 
bilateral approach was less strong in the ease of technical 
assistance than in the field of external finance. In the first 
place, an international programme enabled a country which 
did not wish to accept assistance from another country owing 
to political or other reasons, to present its rerpicst unhesitating- 
ly to the United Nations. A further advantage of an inter- 
national programme was that it “places at the disposal of the 
countries requiring tcclinical .assistance, not the necessarily 
limited facilities available in any particular country, but a pool 
of technical knowhidge and services to which all countries in 
the world, including the underdeveloped countries themselves, 
have contributed their best.*” Another consideration in fav- 
our of an international programme was that underdeveloped 
countries while receiving technical assistance could take part 
in determining the conditions under which such assistance 
was rendered. It is also tliscerntble that had India been a 
sclf-sufTicient, developed country, she would seldom have em- 
phasized iliis aspect of her relationship with the world organ- 
ization. Her inclination towards the potentialities of the U.N. 
Charter stipulations through this specific second channel was 
clearly out of domestic compulsions. So it did not germinate 
in her free will and implicit acquiescence. It is acknowledged 
that India, at the outset, expounded and displayed her 
unision with the political aspect of the U.N.O. After all, the 
direct circumstances that had caused the convention of the 
San Francisco Conference were not economic in character. 
Had she laid stress upon the future role of the Economic 
and Social Council, it was because she was aware that in a 
bipolarizcd world, she would have to depend much upon the re- 
sources of the U.N. .Specialized Agencies. This was subsequently 
confirmed by the hint of the policy of non-alignment in 
the September broadaist of Mr Nehru coinciding with the 
historic Fulton Speech of Sir Winston Churchill (March 5), 
in the year 194G, that adumbrated the ideological division of 
the world into two. “In the sphere of foreign affairs India will 
follow an independent policy, keeping away from the power- 
politics of groups aligned one against the other . . • 

So it had not been the intention of India at any time to 
convert the United Nations solely into an economic institution 
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or at least to make it a satellite revolving around one of its 
organs, i.e., the EGOSOG. Had India’s leanings towards 
the U.N.O. been inspired by immediate material needs, her 
rapprochement with the Principles of the U.N. Gharter lay 
for off in the common historical urges. Thus the apparent in- 
sistence on aid was not long-term in nature and would be 
resorted to so long as India was an underdeveloped nation 
not preferring to receive assistance from the bloc countries. 
This was also in consonance with the part of the Preamble of 
the V.N. Gharter, “to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples”, and the Purpose, “To achieve international coopera- 
tion in solving international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion” [Art I (3)]. But it does not imply that India had 
lost sight of the general international interests in her enlighten- 
ed self-interest. The extension of the policy of non-alignment 
itself has been dependent upon the continuation of the Gold 
War and Big Power rivalry. So India could not be said to 
have championed the welfare functions of the U.N.O. at the 
neglect of its political basis and background. 

In essence, India’s response in favour of the U.N.O. for 
her national reconstruction comprised two phases. The pro- 
ject necessitated (a) an uninterrupted flow of external re- 
sources, and (b) the maintenance of international peace and 
security. But though in the course of her planning India turn- 
ed towards the U.N. for assistance she concentrated upon 
the restoration of peace through the enforcement measures 
under Ghapters VI and VII of the U.N. Gharter in the 
solution of international disputes. On the other hand, while 
evaluating the economic role of the world body, she was 
conscious of its financial and supply limitations and the capacity 
to effect the required economic betterment of the under- 
developed world. 

“In recent years Indian official delegates have expressed 
several misgivings in regard to the work under the (United 
Nations Technical Assistance) program. Fears have been 
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expressed that the program may suffer from lack of funds. It 
iias been noted that the resources available in any particular 
year are not known sufticicntly in advance to permit effective 
planning. This can be rectified by orderly development of the 
programs, early contribution by member nations, and also by 
strengthening the reserve fund. Indian delegates have also 
pointed out that tiic funds which have been available to India 
under the program have been small in comparison with India’s 
needs and many very important rerpiiremcnts are still left 
unsatisfied. At the twentieth session of the Technical .Assist- 
ance Committi-e, the I luiian delegation indicated that there 
were some douiits as to the cflicacy of the program as applied 
to India and that an opinion was current in the country that 
the henefits derived were not commensurate with the cost.”*' 

So also she did not expect the U.N. to provide her with the 
entire volume of external assistance for economic development 
as the solitary source. .A general picture of her utilization of the 
possibilities put forward by the United Nations could bo gathered 
from the following extract of dialogue between Professor 
Michael Brecber and Mr V.K. Krishna Menon. ^Vbcn asked 
by Professor Brecber regarding the attitude of the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations, Mr Menon replied that the 
Indians were a very much smaller quantity in world afTnirs. 
There was no policy as such that the Indians wanted to pro- 
mote for themselves. As reminded by the Professor of every 
Stale having a policy, Mr Menon admitted that it was so, but 
asked what it was that the Indians wanted out of the U.N. for 
themselves. Professor Brecber suggested that they wanted pres- 
sure for economic development and the end of colonialism, to 
which Mr Menon replied that so far as economic development 
was concerned, what was worthwhile was mostly. bilateral.*' 
With the first objective of the receipt of loans and grants 
more or less assured to her through various quarters, India 
sought to reiterate the world consensus upon the improvement 
of the structural fabrics of the United Nations at the postpone- 
ment of the emphasis upon its military aspect and devoted 
more of her time at the U.N. for the constructive tasks of 
peace. Her unequivocal stand against the Acheson Phan showed 
how far she was prepared to go for the preservation of the 
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integrity of the Law of the United Nations. For she knew that 
only peace achieved in the settlenoent of disputes through the 
machinery of the Security Council would be a lasting and 
comprehensive one — a precondition for the successful imple- 
mentation of the domestic programme. If the U.N. was not an 
economic complex, it was not either a war-machine. Hence 
the emphasis that India laid upon the different aspects of the 
world organization at different times had been respectively 
dictated by her varied national interests. Since the question of 
accepting active role in solving international disputes by the 
United Nations demands the qualifying status of a country’s 
economic development India forcefully exhibited her interest 
over the vitality and survival of the United Nations in the 
second half of the twentieth century and the reasonable, 
widening of U.N.’s activity area. 

However, India, like any other sovereign State, was more 
concerned with her own problems. The existence of the United 
Nations, in spite of pious pronouncements, was a means to an 
end; the “end” remains the vital point of interpretation. The 
long-standing debate on nationalism vs internationalism still 
bears upon the thinking of all nations. If the U.N. is to be 
taken as a machinery to propel the spirits of nations towards 
the goal of world government, India did her best to bring 
about a functional federation within the superstructure of the 
U.N. Charter. International cooperation could be achieved, as 
mentioned in the U.N. Charter, by solving problems of econo- 
mic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character. The “solu- 
tions”, however, need to be considered in the light of not only 
national efficiency but also on the major issue of national 
interest. As regards the psychological set-up, India in the late 
forties was quite conscious and zealous of her sovereign status 
that constituted the cornerstone of her . achievement as a 
nation — as a mother-eagle is conscious of her new-born 
babies. As such, though she accepted the U.N. Charter it was 
understandable of her that she did so as a sovereign power 
that would not encourage undue impingement upon her rights 
from any quarter. After all those years of dependency, she 
was not willing to feel the presence of any “masterly” element 
overhead even though that would come out of her own reci- 
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procal aprrcmcnls. Tims, it could be said that in her imme- 
diate years of freedom, what the conception of the U.N. India 
had gathered was that of a “guide, philosopher, and friend” but 
not that of a supervisor or an organism superimposed over her 
own State-system. So while the question to observe the Uni- 
versal Declaration in practice came up, India realized that her 
sovereign rights wen: to be further compromised which she 
could not afford even from the defence point of view. Conse- 
quently, there appeared a line of demarcation between her 
advocacy and endeavour. In its application she saw the net of 
“e.vternal intervention”, howsoever well-disposed that might be. 
This, once more, impelled India to retraceher steps and redefine 
her appreciation of the U.N. Charter stipulations. She was 
inclined to invoke Art. 2(7) of the Charter and delimit her 
domestic jurisdiction in the face of the U.N. jttrisdiction. In 
like manner, she had to make use of tlic Charter provisions in 
order to protect her national sovereignty and interests in rela- 
tion to the United Nations itself. This was in sharp contrast 
to her attitude in other eases of the violation of human rights 
when India disapproved of the resort to this Article as in 
South Africa or with the Netherlands Government in Indo- 
nesia. Hence the law of the United Nations was meaningful to 
her and she went to adore them as in Korea only so far as 
they did not come into conflict with her .self-enacted laws. 

The inauguration of the United Nations as a new world 
organization replacing the League of Nations fulfilled not only 
the political but also other aspirations that go to constitute the 
full individual life. Though the circumstances under which it 
was brought about were primarily political, the prevailing 
world social and economic circumstances ns well as historical 
forces came only next in cooperating to make it possible. The 
struggle of Humanity towards freedom in all its aspects had a 
far more reasonable fruition in the philosophy of the United 
Nations Organization and so naturally it was the organization 
that, though lacking in tmiversalily, was able to look at the 
individual in his total personality and took into consideration 
the diflercnt aspects of human life. Though itself not devoid of 
power-politics, the U.N.O. broke new grounds in establishing 
that the modern individual was not a mere instrument of the 
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State-life, but a pivot around which revolved the progress of 
human civilization. The aftermath of the War had put forth 
several questions of general concern that called for not only 
the new order being placed on solid political grounds, but also 
on surer socio-economic and cultural foundations. The recog- 
nition of the principle of Human Rights was implicit in the 
declaration, “We, the Peoples of the United Nations”. Again, 
the post-war resettlement programme thrown up by the evolu- 
tion of the U.N. era called at the same time for the redefinition 
or replacement of certain perverted values and beliefs that were 
found incompatible with the functioning of the world organ- 
ization, by progressive ones. It is safer to trace that the move- 
ment for human rights as a world force was given its proper 
shape and colour after thousands of precious human lives 
perished in the Nazi concentration camps. The Nuremberg 
and Tokyo trials, too, helped to bring the individual to the 
foreground. In the latter, the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Radha Binode Pal of India was a conspicuous one. Hence, 
with the rise of the anti-colonial powers, especially in the East, 
the U.N. became a platform for not only the propagation of 
anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism but also a source of 
forces for social changes in the form of human rights, indivi- 
dual freedom, rights of ethnic groups, etc., that found expres- 
sion in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms of December 10, 1948, and also in the 
Genocide Convention. 

India, in consonance with her avowed policy of self-deter- 
mination of all nations sought to utilize the Declaration of 
Human Rights as a major weapon in her war against colonial- 
ism. Her stand in the various sessions of the General Assembly 
and the Committees and Commissions bears clear testimony to 
it. She invoked the provisions of the Declaration wherever it 
was found suitable and laid stress upon its wholesale obser- 
vance by the Great Powers. She supported a number of 
resolutions on the elimination of colonialism and racialism as 
passed by the General Assembly on the basis of the Declaration 
and submitted several proposals. In regard to the Trust and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, she fought vigorously against 
the adamancy of the Administering Powers not willing to 
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furnish information to the Tnistccsliip Council regarding the 
political progress ofthe Territory and declared that Sovereignty 
in the long run was vested in the population whereas the 
ultimate goal of the people was the right to self-government. 
This was in keeping with the contents of the Univeral Declara- 
tion. That the U.D.II.R., for the finst time, lent voice and 
dynamism to the stipulations of the U.N. Pjjrposes and Princi- 
ples, India found it more advantageous to furihci her own 
cause of anti-colonialism by advocating the promotion of an 
all-round advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Terri- 
tories and their progrc.ssive development towards self-govern- 
ment or independence. Hence the U.D.H.R. afiirmcd and 
provided an added impettis to the stand that India was already 
determined to further on her own initiative as a factor of 
national policy. 

India as well stuck to her ideological stand of remaining 
outside any regional arrangements for defensive purposes as 
enunciated in Chapter VHI, Articles 52-.'j‘l of the U.N. 
Charter. 7'his was in sincere compliance with her policy of non- 
alignment with power blocs and when she was not interested 
in the creation of any third bloc. As such, she did not encou- 
rage the formation of an Afro-Asian organization though a 
number of attempts wore made towards this end and even 
when the U.N. Charier expressly provided for it. Thus, though 
appreciating it in general, the Indian ideology could not 
agree to the application of certain U.N. Charter provisions 
including Articles .‘32-54, and failed to endorse the develop- 
ment of this aspect of the world organization. This was so 
because regional arrangements would not be to her favour as 
a young nation and while she did not think that to resort to 
this part of the U.N. Charter was opportune in times of the 
Gold War. This is not to exhort that public opinion in India 
was lolely behind the Governmental attitude in this pnrticlar in- 
stance. A section of the Indian intelligentsia with Sirdar K.M. 
Panikkar leading (The Future of South-East Asia, New York, 
1943) discussed these problems at length from a more real- 
istic and nationalistic angle and analysed the possibility of 
such an Asian organization. The mild impact of this regional 
approach upon official thinking could not have been ruled 
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out. ttiougli later on it remained a purely academic affair. The 
All India Congress Committee made the follovdng observa- 
tion in 1946: “Inevitably whatever the future of the world 
organization is. India and the countries of South-East Asia 
must hang together and v/ork together. This is necessary from 
the point of ^-ievr of defence and strategy, for trade and com- 
merce, and in cultural association-”' But, at the same time, 
she became an active participant in the U-N. actions and 
played a decisive role in some of the cases for she knew' that a 
full-scale development of her personality was not feasible 
apart from her active association ■with the world body. Her 
ambition to display as much dynamism as possible within 
the United Nations was because she wanted to prove that in 
spite of economic disadvantages and the “worthlessness of 
multilateral arrangement for economic development: as remark- 
ed by Air K- Alenon (referred earlier) non-alignment v/ith 
any pov/er bloc was not detrimental to progress. On the con- 
trary. the poHc>' of non-alignment made it possible to create 
an atmosphere in which the peaceful reconstruction of the 
national economy through the application of democratic plan- 
ning could be successfully undertaken. In other words, national 
progress was not invariably linked up with taking sides with 
a particular group of developed countries. The possibilities 
for economic development could not be identified vdth the 
goadvrill of the highly industrialized nations of the world. The 
recovery of an underdeveloped economy %vas asstmed even when 
it lacked the whole-hearted material support of a pov/er bloc, 
as an outsider. India sought to vindicate her position that 
non-alignment was not immoral or absurd as some people in 
the West presumed it to be. Though initially suffering (which 
even the developed countries did) for %vant of a proper back- 
ground and mutual tmdentanding, it was clear that the policy 
of non-alignment was a living one and contributed to the 
economic interests of a nation, as it did in other spheres, in 
equal measure. Thus the myth of the indispensability of the 
blocs in a bipolarized world was exploded. A nation, determin- 
ed in its inherent %vili and confident of the righteousness of 
its cause, could survive and go ahead even in the face of an 
over^vhelming majority of aligned forces. Though there might 
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have been a slower rate of progress and achievements, given 
the limited caj)acitics of a world organir.ation, a member of the 
U.N.O. would ultimately arrive at its destination where the 
big Powers did not anticipate it to be. In her hasty decision 
to play the major role of a peace-maker, India during the 
period under discussion accepted more responsibility than she 
could possibly bear. It was a amc of policy-making without 
the support at the base. It was vastly out of proportion of her 
intrinsic strength which is imperative for a successful foreign 
policy. India instead decided to lean heavily on the supposed 
strength of the U.N. 

The implementation of the U.N. conventions and declara- 
tions by India was not only meant for the purpose of internal 
development but also for practical advantages in winning the 
approval of the majority of the members of the U.N.O. So 
while not overlooking tlic general international concern in her 
enlightened .self-inicrf.st, India found that application of the 
U.N. siiptilations in her domestic sphere (in consonance with 
her sovereign .status) would be to her own advantage in the 
first place and in the extension of her foreign policy objectives. 
It was so because her actions would be hailed by one and all 
alike especially in the underdeveloped world as a true champ- 
ion of justice and liberty, which, in its turn, was of much 
importance to India in her ijiternational life and consolidating 
her position svithin the larger framework of the United Nations 
Organization. 

The third and last development in the policy-determination 
of India during the period proved to be an active manifestation 
of her ideological standpoint regarding anti-colonialism 
and anti-iinperiallsrn. .As Dr .Appadorai once remarked her 
antipathy to these world forces originated not in the books 
but in national experience. It was a policy inherent in the 
circumstances, past thinking and the whole mental outlook 
of India, in the conditioning of the Indian mind during tlie 
struggle for freedom, and in the circumstances of the contem- 
porary world. Not only political but also social and traditional 
elements imparted it the needed background. A policy so deeply 
rooted in the national past was indeed unique in its own sense 
and as an ex-colony attaining independence she took up the 
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diplomacy India could not plnsically alone. Her role in 
the formation of tiie Afio-Asian group and her response to the 
Commonwealth C.uicmo’ttg Group in the General Assembly 
were .significant. \Vhc:ncver pofsible, and de.spitc vigorous 
denials of .nn Afro-Asian bloc, Indian initiative in the United 
Nations took the form of proposed joint resolutions, backed 
by the combined mor.'d and political .strength of most of the 
Afro-Asian worhl represented in the organiaation. Later on, 
her anti-coloninlism and anti-racialism, too, came to be strictly 
confined to the bortlers of official policy and interpretation 
a< indicated by her silence in the case of the nen-colonialism, 
Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe and violation of human 
rights, and even the C.uibboan domination of the U.S,-\. Thus 
she did not allow the histor ical emotions to get the better of 
Iicr. Had India propounded the policies on Imr own initiative 
and platform, it would have had n le.^scr effect, if any, on 
the world scene, and her olrjective of having a place under 
the sun and a h'ading {Kcdiion among the Afro- Asian countries 
would not have gained momentum. One of the governing 
factors — the middle-of-the-ro.id policy — would be intelligible 
in the fight of the annlysi,s of the hi.storical background 
and the contemporary world situation. India also did not 
v.'ant to take .sides, because in that singe of her economic and 
military' development, she was not in a position materially to 
influence events. Thus whatever desirable changes she could 
look forward to effect in the pattern of international cross- 
currents in her favour were feasible only through the medium 
of the United Nations. Dwelling upon this her Prime Minister 
said in the Constituent Assembly (Leg.) on March 8, 1948: 

“Our general policy lias been to avoid entering into any- 
body’s quarrels. If I may say so, I have come more and more 
to the conclusion that the less wc interfere in international 
conflicts die better, tinlcss, of course, our own interest is 
involved, for the simple reason that it is not in consonance 
with our dignity just to interfere without producing any effect. 

should cither be strong enough to produce some effect or 
we should not interfere at all”.® 

India, as a new-born nation, was not known well to many 
countries of the world and was lesser understood. What the 
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image had the Europeans drawn of her was substantially on 
the plane of the distorted writings of the British historians to 
whom, again, India was only a land of snakes and jugglers. 
On the other hand, what the people behind the Iron Curtain 
could still see of India was only through the telescope of old 
Anglo Russian rivalry as in Afghanistan. To them, India was 
not yet independent in the Marxist sense of the term but was 
only turned into an appendage to the imperialist paraphernalia. 
They concluded that the real struggle for Indian indepen- 
dence had commenced in the year 1947. A world atmosphere 
in which her real image lay concealed, India could not expect 
to leave a genial impression and effect the reparation of the 
damage done to her ancient glory. The application of all 
forms of diplomatic procedure including an overnight estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations in the major capitals of the 
world would not have brought about the necessary restoration 
and an adequate explanation of the policy of non-alignment. 
Even if it could work, that would have taken a long time and 
energy with probable complications. 

Therefore, in the United Nations India found an apparatus 
through the medium of which she could actively manifest 
her ideological standpoint regarding anti-colonialism and 
anti-imperialism. She had long wanted to provide a distinct 
shape and- colour to her ideological programme in order to 
build up a clear-cut basis to start with. To an infant nation 
like India the creation of a favourable place was of primary 
importance. As the U.N.O. embodied the international, if 
not the universal, consensus regarding matters of general 
interest, an effort to play a conspicuous role in the proceedings 
of the United Nations was very much in the thought of India. 
This is also subscribed by her insistence on gaining the 
membership of the Security Council. The U.N. was a better 
platform from where India could interpret her own foreign 
policy for the benefit of a large gathering of member-States. 
This anticipation was later corroborated by events when India 
contributed to the final settlement in the Korean crisis. ,The 
cushion that the policy of non-alignment provided in the 
armour of the United Nations during the Cold War could not be 
overlooked and in some instances, the policy went even further 
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to safeguard the interests of the l)ig Powers ns well in that there 
was no hend-no collision. The policy of non*nlignmeul would 
not have been fruitful to stich a degree :uul gained currency 
among a good and increasing section of tlte people of the world 
had it ever l)een mirsctl and e?;ercised beyond the United 
Nations nnspicesnnd not in cooperation with the U.N. Charter. 
It wonld have beott diflicull for non-alignment to survive had 
it not been professed through the Lake .Success channels. India 
laid emfibasis tipon the place of uncomtJiitted nations in the 
organs of the U.N.O, for that wotdd enahle them to play a 
useful role in tintes tif stalemate in the power-bloc delibera- 
tions. Her attitude has been subsefiuently endorsed by the 
growing influence and dimension of the non-aligned group in 
the U.N. General Asst.-rnbly, 

India’s debut in tiie Utiited N.»ii(nis with the active mani- 
festation of her ideological statulpoint had the su[)pori and 
cooperatiojj of the world l)ody fur her actions came within 
the bounds of the U.N. Charter and re.spe(;ted the discipline 
thereunder. In the process .she .sought to provide it with a 
fresh experience in the settlement of international disputes as 
well as an opporinnity to ituerpret the salient provisions of the 
U-N. Charter. 'I'hus they represented the demand of the time 
and u rcflectioti of the {shilosophy of the U.N. Charter itself As 
the majority in the United Nations aflirmed her actions and 
appreciated the overtures, the bulk of the legal and moral 
force behind the U.N. Charter provisions were put to her 
assistance tliai was advantagetnis to India to supplement her 
own strength. Thus the U.N O. has remained a source of 
inspiration, guidance .and ultimately .suppoi l for India despite 
some causes for despair here m tlu’re. Throughout the course 
of her association, ludi.a ha.s been meticulous as not to do any- 
thing that goe.s against the interests of tin: United Nations for 
that would revert back uport herself again. India brought the 
Indonesian and South African cases before the world forum 
so that apart from the atnicablc settlement of the disputes in 
general interest, the world would also have had at the same time 
ttn opportunity to catch a vivid glimpse and intrinsic character 
of the basic pillars of Indian foreign policy. In essence, this 
represented only an a.speci of the policy as a wliole and had to be 
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was not quite a logical one and was not much fair to Asia and 
Africa, India accepted it all the same as she thought it repre- 
sented, inter alia, the objectives, the conditions of the world 
then prevailing, and the play of forces, with the hope that it 
would change for the better. India’s relationship with the 
U.N.O. especially during this period clearly indicates that she 
did not lag behind the others in championing the cause of 
the world body as far as practicable. In fact, her harmonious 
collaboration with the United Nations was one of the most out- 
standing among that of the signatories to the San Francisco 
Charter. From the very foundation of the organization, India 
had been an enthusiastic member, and her Prime Minister 
more than once publicly reiterated India’s adherance to it. 
Not only to the principal organs of the United Nations, but to 
the meetings of various Specialized Agencies like the I.L.O., 
the F.A.O., UNESCO, and ECAFE, she invariably sent 
strong delegations and took an active part in their proceedings, 
both in the plenary sessions and at committee stages. The 
Executive Secretary of ECAFE in a broadcast made a public 
reference to the important contribution made by India to the 
work of the third session of ECAFE, held at Ootacamund in 
June 1948. And she continued to offer this adherence, notwith- 
standing strong provocation to the contrary from the handling 
of the Kashmir question by the Security Council. Her action 
in unison with the U.N. came in a series. Whether in Indo- 
nesia, Korea, or Palestine, she provided the U.N. with a 
support that was at once durable and unequivocal. In the 
process, she made possible a scope wherein the U.N. Charter 
would be able to gain in dynamism and dimension. India, 
along with Australia, brought the Indonesian question before 
the Security Council as it threatened international peace and 
security. India played a positive role supplementary only to 
that of the Security Council that was not very often expected 
of a new-born nation. Though the settlement took place under 
the auspices of the United Nations, the contribution of India 
towards it was substantial. In all these, the objective of India 
was “to strengthen the hands” of the Security Council for the 
tasks of peace in accordance with the U.N. Cliarter stipula- 
tions. As a fresh entrant into the community of nations her 
interest and zeal in the development of an international 
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Dutch Government to give up. In the South African dispute, 
she had to act rather a bit differently and cautiously for she 
was a party to the dispute with a co-member of the Common- 
wealth; with Pakistan and Burma as well. But even here, 
though the solution was not nearer at hand owing to the 
presence of third party interests, she did not tend to flout the 
U.N. presence and the Law of the United Nations though the 
Indian settlers were actually suffering. South Africa did so 
advertently. But here one question arises: how would India 
have behaved in these cases had there been no United Nations? 
Would power-politics fill up the vacuum? It would not, for it 
was already there in the U.N.O. Under similar situations, in 
the Indonesian case, India could not have interfered at all or 
should she do so, her negotiations had to be bilateral and sub- 
dued in tone and volume. She would have to compromise and 
to pay more heed to the bargains of the bloc interests. That 
would not have, again, helped much in the manifestation of 
her ideological standpoint. Whatever discussions would have 
taken place within the Commonwealth, in case the South 
African case were referred to it, would only be consultative in 
nature. In fact, her membership of the Commonwealth was 
interpreted as the first stage of her leaning towards the West; 
especially on the USA upon which Britain in turn rested to 
consolidate her position in the new world. In either way, there 
would be no matching organ to voice her feelings in the same 
way as the U.N. did. So either India would prefer to keep much 
to herself or go out in search of another United Nations Organ- 
ization. During a speech in the Lok Sabha on November 22, 
1960, Mr Nehru paid a tribute to the world organization: 

“It is clear that the United Nations cannot be a merely 
debating body. It has undertaken a very heavy task, and has 
solved some of the dfficult problems. Because of the United 
Nations, war'has been avoided on several occasions in the last 
few years. If the United Nations were not there, the world 
would be in a parlous state, and we would have had to search 
for it and build up some such organization. I have often 
criticized the United Nations for some step or the other with 
which I did not agree, but, broadly speaking, I should like to 
pay my tribute to the United Nations for the work which it 
has done, and to its able Secretary-General”.^® 
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